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THOUGHTS ON ,RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I, 

AGAINST AN ATHEISTICAL INDIFFERENCE. 

It were to be wished, that the enemies of religion 
would at least bring themselves to apprehend its nature, 
hefoj’c they oj)posed its authority. Did religion make 
its boast of beholding God with a clear and perfect view, 
and o I possessing him without covering or veil, the ar- 
gument would boar some colour, wdien men should allege 
that noiui of the things about them do indeed atford this 
pretended evi<lence, and this ilegree of light. But since 
religion, un the contrary, represents men as in a state of 
darkness, and of esti-angemeiit from God; since it 
aftirins him to have withdrawn himself from their dis- 
covery, and to have chosen, in his woi*d, the very style 
and appellation of Jh ns ahscvuxUtns^ (a G^d that liideth 
himself;) lastly, since ^ employs itself alike? in establish- 
ing these two maxims, that G*>d has left, in his church, 
certain characters of himself, by which they who sin- 
cerely seek him shall not tail of a sensible discoveiy of 
him, and yet that ho has, at the same time, so far shad- 
ed and obscured these* cliaracters, as to render them iyi- 
percc}>fcible to those whe> elo not seek him with theii* 
whede Jieart, what advantage is it to men, who profess 
themselves negligent in the soarcli of truth, to complain 
so freeiuently, that nothing reveals and displays it to 
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them? For this very obscurity, under which they la- 
bour, and which they make an exception against the 
church, does itself evince one of the two grand points 
which the church maintains (without affecting the other), 
and is so far from overthrowing its doctrines, as to aftbrd 
them a manifest confirmation and support. 

If they would give their objections any strength, they 
ought to urge, tli^t they have applied their utmost en- 
deavour, and have used all means of information, even 
those which the church recommends, without satisfac- 
tion. Did they ^\xprcss themselves thus, they would in- 
deed attack religion in one of its chief pretensions : but 
I hope to show, in the following papers, that no rational 
person can speak after this maimer ; and 1 dare assert 
that none ever did. ^V^e know veiy well, how men, under 
this indifierency of spirit, behave themselves in the case : 
they suppose themselves to have made the mightiest effort 
towards the instruction of their minds, when they have 
spent some hours in reading the Scriptures, and have 
asked some questions of a clergyman concerning the 
articles of faith. AVhen this is done, they declare to 
all the world, that they have consulted books and men 
without success. I shall be excused, if I refrain not 
from telling sucli men, what 1 have often told them, 
that this neglect of theirs is insupportable. It is 
not a foreign or a petty interest, which is here itf debate : 
we are ourselves the parties, and|ail our hopes, and our 
all is at stake. 

The immortality of the soul is a thing which so deeply 
concenis, so infinitely impoits us, that we must have 
uttci-ly lost our feeling, to bo altogether cold and remiss 
iii»our inquiries about it. A nd all our actions or designs 
ought to bend so very different a way, according as we 
are either encouraged or forbidden, to embrace the hope 
of eternal rewards, that it is impossible for us to proceed 
with judgment and discretion, otherwise than as we keep 
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this point always in view, which ought to be our l uliug 
object, and final aim. 

Thus is it our highest interest, no less than our prin- 
cipal duty, to get light into a subject on which our whole 
conduct depends. And therefore, in the number of \vav- 
ering and unsatisfied men, I make the greatest difibrence 
imaginable between those who labour with all their force 
to obtain instruction, and those who li’ie without giving 
themselves any trouble, or so much as any thought iu 
this affair. 

1 cannot but be touchtd with a hear^;,^ compassion for 
those who sincerely groan under this dissatisfaction ; w^ho 
look upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, and who spare 
no pains to deliver themselves from it, by making these re- 
.'Searches their chief employment, and most serious study. 
But as for those, who pass their life without reilecting 
on its issue, and who, for this ro^ison alone, because they 
find not in themselves a convincing testimony, refuse to 
seek it olsewhei^, and to examine to the bottom, whether 
the oj>inion proposed be such as we are wont to enter- 
tain by popular simplicity and credulity, or such as, 
though obscure in itself, yet is built on solid and immove- 
able foundations, I consider them in a very difi'erent light. 
The carelessness which they betray in an affair, where 
their person, their interest, their whole eternity is embark- 
ed, ratlSir provokes my resentment than engages my pity. 
Nay, it strikes me wi^^li amazement and astonishment ; 
it is a monster to my apprehension. I speak not this 
transported with the pious ze^al of a spiritual and raptu- 
rous devotion : on the couti'ary, 1 affirm, that the love of 
ourselves, the interest of mankind, and th%inost simple 
and artless reason, do naturally inspire us with tliVse 
sentiments: and that to see thus far, is not to excised the 
sphere of unrefined, uneducated men. 

It requires no great elevation of soul, to observe, that 
nothing in tliis world is productive of true con ten tin ent 
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that our i)leasures ai-e vain, our troubles innumerable 
and perpetual : and that after all, death, which threatens 
us every moiiieut, must, in the compass of a few years, 
(pej*haps of a lew days) put us into the eternal condition 
of happiness, or miseiy, dr into a state of annihilation. 
Between us and one of these thj*ee great states, no harrier 
is interposed, hut life, the most brittle thing in all nature ; 
and the happintvs of heaven being eeitainly not de- 
signed for those who doubt Avhether they have an im- 
mortal part to enjoy it, such persons have nothing left, 
but tlii) 111 isei-alihv chance of aniiehilation, or of hell 

There is not any i-ellection which can have more rea- 
lity than this, as th(‘rc is none which has greater teri-or. 
Tjet us set the bravest face on our condition, and play the 
heroes as artfully as we can; yet see here the issue 
which attends the goodliest life upon earth. 

It is in vain for men to turn aside tlieii* thoughts from 
this eternity wliieh awaits them, as if they were able to 
destroy it hy (leiiyiiig it a place in their imagination : it 
subsists in spite of them, it advanceth unobserveil; and 
death, which is to draw the curtain from it, will in a 
short time intallibly reduce them to the dreadful nei’cs- 
sity of hi'ing for (*ver nothing, or for ever miserable. 

W’' e have here a doubt of the most Milriglitiiig coiise- 
quonce, and which, thei-efore, to entertain, may be well 
esteemed tlic most grievous of misfortunes : hi# at the 
same time, it is our iiidis])ensable* duty not to lie under 
it, without struggling for deliverance. 

He then who doubts, and yet seeks not to he resolved, 
is equally nnha])py and guilty: hut if withal he appears 
easy and coiijposed, if he freely decb-ires his indifrereiic<% 
nay, if he takes a vanity in professing it, and seems to 
make this most deplorable condition the subject of his 
pleasure and joy, I have not words to fix a name on so 
extravagant a creature. Where is the very possibility 
of entering into these thoughts and resolutions? What 
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delight is there in expecting misery without end i 
AV^hat vanity in finding one’s self encompassed with im- 
penetrable darkness? Or wliat consolation in despair- 
ing foi* ever of a comforter? 

To sit down with some sort df acquiescence under so 
fatal an ignorance, is a thing unaccountable beyond all 
expression ; and they who live with such a disposition, 
ought to be made sensible of its absui*(*ity and stupidity, 
by having their inward reflections laid open to them, 
that they may grow wise by the prospect of their own 
folly. l^A>r behold how^meii are wont reason, whih* 
they obstinately remain thus ignorant of wdiat they are 
and refuse all methods of instruction and illumination. 

“ AVlio has sent me into the world I know not; what 
the world is 1 know not; nor what 1 am myself. I am 
ujulor an astonishing and terrifying ignorance of all 
thing.s. I know not what my body is, what my senses, 
or my soul : this very part of me which thinks what I 
sf*eak, which reflects upon every thing else, and even 
u})on itself, yet is as mere a stranger to its own iiatine, 
as the dulio.it thing I carry about me. 1 behold these 
Irightfui spaces of the universe with which I am encom- 
passed, and J find myself chained to one little corner of 
the vast extent, without understanding why 1 am placed 
in this seat, rather than in any other; or why this 
ment outline given me to live, was as.signed rather at 
such a point, tlian aj any other of the whole elc‘rnity 
which was before me, or of all tliat which is to come 
after me, 1 see nothing but infinities on all sides, 
which devour and sw'allow mo up like an atom, or like a 
shadow, w Inch endures but a single instant, and is never 
to return. The sum of my knowledge is, that I must 
shortly die ; but that wliicli 1 am most igiioi*ant of is 
this very death, which 1 tecl myself unable to decline. 

“As 1 know not whence 1 came, so I know not wliither 
J go ; only this 1 know, that at my departure out of the 
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world, I must either fall for ever into nothing, or into 
the hands of an incensed God, without being capable of 
deciding, which of these two conditions shall eternally 
be my portion. Such is my state, full of weakness, ob- 
scurity, and wretchedness. And from all this I con- 
clude, that I ought, therefore, to pass all the days of my 
life, without considering what is hereafter to befal me ; 
and that I have potliing to do, but to follow my inclina 
tions without reflection or disquiet, in doing all that 
which, if what men say of a miserable cteniity prove 
true, will infallibly plunge me iaato it. It is possible 1 
might find some light to clear up my doubts ; but I shall 
not take a minute’s pains, nor stir one foot in the search 
of it. On the contrary, I am resolved to treat those 
with scorn and derision who labour in this inquiry and 
ciu*e ; and so to run without fear or foresight, upon the 
trial of the all-important event; permitting myself to be 
led softly on to death, utterly uncertain as to the eternal 
issue of my future condition.” 

In truth it is a glory to religion to have so unreason- 
able men for its professed enemies ; and their opposition 
is of so little danger, that it serves to illustrate the prin- 
cipal truths which our religion teaches, for the main 
scope of Christian faith is to establish these two princi- 
j>les, the corruption of nature, and the redemption by 
.Jesus Christ. ^And these opposers, if they are o|' no use 
towards demonstrating the truth of the redemption, by 
the sanctity of their lives, yet ai^ at least admirably 
useful in showing the coiTuption of nature, by such un- 
natural sentiments and conduct. 

Nothing is so important to any man as his own estate 
aii4 condition; nothing so great, so awful, as eternity. 
If, therefore, we find persons indifferent to the loss of 
their being, and to the danger of endless misery, it is 
im])ossiblo that this temper should be natural. They 
are quite other men in all other things,, they fear the 
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smallest inconveniencies, they see them as they ap- 
proach, and feel them if they arrive ; and he wlio pas- 
seth days and nights in anxious thought or despair, for 
the loss of an employment, or for some imaginary blem- 
ish in Us honour, is the very same mortal who knows 
that he must lose all by death, and yet remains without 
disquiet, remorse, or emotion. This strange insensibi- 
lity with respect to things of the most fatal consequence, 
in a heart so nicely sensible of the meanest trifles, is an 
astonishing prodigy and unintelligible enchantment, a 
supernatural blindness ^nd infatuation. 

A man in a close dungeon, who knows not whether 
sentence of death has passed upon him, who is allowed 
but one hour’s space to inform himself concerning it and 
that one hour sufficient, in case it have passed, to obtain 
its reverse, would act contrary to nature and sense, 
should he make use of this hour not to procure informa- 
tion, but to pursue his vanity or sport. And yet such is 
the condition of the persons whom we are now describ- 
ing; only with this difference, that the evils with which 
they are every moment tlireatened, do infinitely surpass 
the bare loss of life, and that transient punishment 
which the prisoner is supposed to apprehend : Yet 
they run thoughtless upon the precipice, having only 
cast a veil over their eyes, to hinder them from discern- 
ing it, and divert themselves with the<i)fficiousness of 
such as charitably warn them of their danger. 

Thus not the zeaP alone of those who heartily seek 
Ood, demonstrates the truth of religion, but likewise the 
blindness of those who utterly forbear to seek him, and 
who pass their days under so horrible a neglect. There 
must needs be a strange turn and revolution in human 
nature, before men can submit to such a condition, 
much more to gloi’y or applaud and value themselves 
upon it. For opposing them to have obtained an abso- 
lute certainty, that there was no fear after death, but of 
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falling into nothing, ought not this to be tlic subject 
rather of despair, than of triumph? And is it not 
therefore the highest pitch of senseless extravagance, 
while we want this certainty, to glory in our doubt and 
distrust ? And yet, after all, it is too visible, that man 
has so far declined from his original natui’c, and as it 
were departed from liimself, to nourish in his heart a 
secret seed-plot ^of joy, springing u]) from the libertine 
rellections. This brutal ease, cir indolenc(>, between the 
fear of hell, and of annihilation, carries somewhat so 
tempting in it,^that not only those who have tlie mis- 
fortune to be sceptically inclined, but even those who 
cannot unsettle their judgment, do yet esteem it reput- 
able to take up even a counterfeit dillidence. For we 
may observe the greatest number to be of this latter 
kind, false pretenders to infidelity, and mere hypocrites 
in atheism. There are persons whom we have heard de- 
clare that the genteel way of the world consists iii thus 
acting the bravo. This is that which they term throivmif 
off the yoke^ and which the greater part of th(*m profess 
not so much out of opinion, as out of gallantry and 
complaisance. 

Yet, if they have the least reserve of common sense, 
it will not be difficult to rniike them apprehend, how 
miserably they abuse themselves by laying so false a 
foundation of applause and esteem. For this is not the 
way to raise a character, even with worldly men, who, 
as they arc able to pass a shruw(^ judgment on things, 
so they easily discern that the only method of succeed- 
ing in our temporal affairs, is to prove ourselves honest, 
faithful, prudent, and capable of advancing the interest 
of our friends ; because men naturally love nothing hut 
that which some way contributes to their use tind bene- 
fit. But now what benefit can we any way derive from 
hearing a man confess that he has eased himself of the 
burden of religion ; that he believes no God, as the wit- 
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ness and inspector of liis conduct; tiiat he considers 
himself as absolute master of what he does, and ac- 
countable for it only to his own mind ! Will he fancy 
that we shall be hence induced to i*eposo a greater de- 
gree of confidence in him hereafter? or to depend on his 
comfort, his advice, or assistance, in the necessities of 
life? Can he imagine us to take any great delight or 
complacency when he tells us, that he ^ doubts whether 
our very soul be anything more than a little wind and 
smoke ? nay, when he tells it us with an aii* of assurance, 
and a voice that testifiet^ the contentinevit of his heail? 
Is this a thing to be spoken of with pleasantry? or ought 
%it not rather to be lamented with the deepest anxiety, as 
the most melancholy reflection that can strike our 
thoughts? 

i f tli(»y would compose themselves to serious conside- 
j ation, they must perceive the method in which they are 
engaged to be so very ill chosen, so repugnant to genti- 
lity, and so remote even from that good air and grace 
vdiich they pursue, that, on the contrary, nothing can 
more effectually exj)ose them to the contempt and avi*i’- 
sioii of inankind, or mark them out for persons defective 
ill parts and judgment. And, indeed, should we de- 
inaiui from them an account of their sentiments, and of 
the reasons which they have to entertain this suspicion 
in religious matters, what they ollcred would appear so 
miserably weak and trilling, as rather to confirm us in 
our belief. This is no more than what one of their own 
fi aternity told them, with great smartness, on such an 
occasion If you continue,” says he, to dispute at 
this rate, you’ll infallibly make me a Christian.” And 
the gentleman was in the right; for who would not 
tremble to find himself embarked in the same cause, 
with so forlorn, so despicable companions? 

And thus it is evident, that they who wear no more 
than the outward mask of these principles, ai e the most 
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' unhappy counterfeits in the world; inasmuch as they are 
obliged to put a continual force and constraint on their 
genius, only that they may render themselves the most 
inconsistent of all men living. 

If they are heartily -and sincerely troubled at their 
want of light, let them not dissemble the disease. • Such 
a confession could not l>e reputed shameful ; for there is 
i really no shamq but in being shameless. Nothing be- 
trays so much weakness of soul, as not to apprehend the 
misery of man, while living “ without God in the world 
nothing is a surer token of extreme baseness of spirit, 
than not to hope for the reality of eternal promises : no 
mail is so great a coward, as he that acts in defiancel 
against heaven. Let them therefore leave these impie- 
ties to those who are born with so unhappy a judgment, 
as to be capable of entertaining them in earnest. If 
they cannot be Christian men, let them, however, be 
men ofhmmtr, and let them, in conclusion, acknowledge, 
that there are but two soils of persons who deserve to 
be styled reasonable, either those w^ho serve God with 
all their heart, because they know him ; or those who 
seek him with all their heart, because as yet they know 
him not. 

If then there are persons who sincerely inquire after 
God, and who, being truly sensible of their misery, 
aflectionately desire to be rescued from it, it is to these 
alone that we can in justice afford our labour and ser- 
vice, for their direction in finding out that light of which 
they feel the want. 

But as for those who live without either knowing God 
or endeavouring to know him, they look on themselves 
ai^ so little deserving their own care, that they cannot 
but be unworthy the care of others ; and it requires all 
the charity of the religion which they despise, not to de- 
spise them to such a degree, as even to abandon them to 
their own folly ; but since the same religion obliges us 
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to consider them, while they remain in this life, as still 
capable of God's enlightening grace; and to acknow- 
ledge it as very possible, that in the course of a few days 
they may be replenished with a fuller measure of faith 
than we now enjoy, and we ourselves, on the other side, 
fall into the depths of their present blindness and misery; 
we ought to do for them what w'o desire should be done 

to us in their case, ^to intreat them Ijaat they would 

take pity on themselves, and would, at least, advance a 
step or two forward, if perchance they may come into 
the light. For wliich end it is wished, th^t they would 
employ in the perusal of this piece, some few of those 
urs which they spend so unprofitably in other pur- 
lits. It is possible they may gain somewhat by the 
reading ; at least they cannot be great losers ; but if any 
shall apply themselves to it, with perfect sincerity, and 
with an unfeigned desire of knowing the truth, I despair 
not of theij’ satisfaction, or of their being convinced by 
so niyny prools of our divine religion, as they will here 
find laid together. 


CHAPTER II. 

MARKS OF THE TRUE RELIGIO^^l 

The true religion ou^it chiefly to distinguish itself, by 
obliging men to the love of God. This is what iicatural 
justice requires, and yet what no institution besides the 
Christian has ever commanded. 

It ought likewise to have some apprehension of the 
innate concupiscence of man, and of his utter insufficien- 
cy for the attainment of virtue by his own strength, and 
some skill in applying the proper remedies to this defect, 
^of which prayer is the principal. Our religion has per- 
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formed all this, and none besides has ever begged of (rod 
the power of loving and of obeying him. 

» To make out tlie truth and certainty of a religion, 
it is necessary tliat it should have obtained the kriow- 
Ic<lgc of human nature.* For our true nature and true 
happiness, true virtue and true religion arc things the 
knowledge of which is reciprocal and inseparable. It 
should also beoable to discern the greatness and the 
meanness of human condition, together with the cause 
and reason of both, AVhat religion, the Christian only 
excepted, could ever pretend tc' be thus knowing. 

* Other religions, as those of the heathens, an* more 
popular, as consisting oiily in external appearance ; b* 
then they are unqualified for moving the judicious ana 
prudent. Again, should any religion n^sicle altogeth(*r 
in the inward spirit, it might be fitter to work on parts 
and genius, but could hold no inliuence ovci* the gross 
of mankind. Christianity alone is proportioned to all 
capacities, being duly composed and tempered of the in- 
ternal and the external way. It raises the most igno- 
rant to inward and spiritual acts, and, at the same time, 
abases the most intelligent, by jirossing the obligation to 
outward performances, and is never completcj but when 
it joins one of these ellects to th(j other ; for there is the 
like necessity that the people should understand the 
.spirit, whicli is veiled under the letter, and that the 
learned should submit their spirit to the letter, in coin- 
]>lying with exterior practices and rites. 

* That there is somewhat in us which ought to lx> 
hated, bare reason will convince us ;]aiid yet there is no 
religion but the Christian which enjoins us to hate our- 
selves; wherefore no other religion ought to be eiitei*- 
tained by those who know and confess themselves to be 
worthy of nothing but hatred. 

* No religion, except the Christian, has known man 
to be most excellent of visible creatures, and at tlie 
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same time the most miserable. Some having appre- 
hended the reality of his excellence, have censured, as 
mean and ungrateful, the low opinion which men natu- 
rally entertain of their own condition. Others, well 
knowing the unhappy elFects of his baseness and misery, 
have exposed, as ridiculously vain, those notions of 
grandeur, which are no less natural to men. 

* It is our religion which has first taught that man is 
born in sin. No sect of philosophers ever said this, 
therefore no sect ever said the truth. 

* The DiviiKj nature dbeing removed from human 
thoughts and discovery, every religion which does not 
Ifonfess it to be so, is false ; and every religion which 
does not show the reason why it is so, must be barren 
and nnedifying. Our religion has performed both parts. 

* That religion which consists in believing the fall of 
man from a. state of glory and communication with God, 
to a. state of sorrow, humiliation, ami estrangement from 
God, together with his restoration by a Messias, has al- 
ways b<ier! in the world. All things ^-e passed away, 
and this remains for which all tilings were : for God, in 
his wisdom, designing to form to himself a holy people, 
whom he sliould separate from all other nations, should 
ileliver fi-om their enemies, and should settle in a place 
of rest, was pleased expressly to promise, not only that 
he would accomplish this mercy, but thal he would 
come himself into the world for its pej’lbrmance, foretell- 
ing by his propliets, tlie very time and manner of his 
coming. Yet, in tlu' meanwhile, to contirm the hope of 
his elect through all ages, he continually afforded them 
the pledges of types and figures, and never left them 
without assurances, as well of his power, as of his inclj- 
nation to save them; for immediately after the first 
creation, Adam M’^as the witness and depositary of the 
promise concerning a Saviour to he born of the seed of 
the woman ; and though men, while they stood so near 
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to their own originals, could not forget the gift of their 
being, the shame of their fall, or the divine promise of a 
Redeemer, yet since the world in its very infancy was 
overrun with all sorts of corruptions and disorders, God 
was pleased to raise up holy men, as Enoch, Lamech, 
and others, who, with a peculiar faith and patience, 
waited for the author of their deliverance. After this, 
when the wickedness of men wras an*ivcd at its pitch, we 
read of God*s sending Noah on a special commission, 
and of his rescuing him from the common <lestruction, — 
a miracle wdpeh testified at nice the power of God to 
save the world, and his will to perform this, by raising, 
up to the woman the seed which he had promisedif 
This signal act of Omnipotence w^as enough to strength- 
en the expectation of mankind, and the memory of it 
was still fresh, when God renewed his promises to 
Abraham, (w^ho dwelt in the midst of idolaters,) and 
opened to him the mysteiy of the Messins that was to 
come. In the days of Isaac and Jacob, the abomination 
was spread over Jjhe w^hole earth ; yet these holy patri- 
archs lived in faith, and the latter of them, as he blessed 
his children before his approaching death, refrained not 
from crying out with a pious transport, which interrupt- 
ed his discourse, “ 1 will wait for thy salvation, O Lord !” 
Salutare tvum expectaboy Domine, 

The Egyptians were besotted with idolatry and magic ; 
nor did the people of God escape the infection of their 
example ; yet Moses, with other excellent persons, saw 
Him whom they saw not, and adored him, and had re- 
spect unto the eternal recompense which he was prepar- 
ng for them. 

.The Greeks and Romans introduced a new multi- 
tude of fictitious deities ; the poets advanced their repug- 
nant systems of theology ; the philosophers broke out 
into a thousand different sects and clans; yet were there 
always in the little comer of Judea, chosen men, Vh<> 
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foretold the coming of the Messias, unknown to all but 
themselves. 

He came at length in the fulness of time ; and ever 
since his appearance, notwithstanding the numerous 
birth of schisms and heresies, the revolutions in govern- 
ment, and the utter change in all things, the same 
church, whose gloi*y it is to adore Him who has been 
ever adored, still subsists without interrUjption or decay. 
And what must be owned to be incomparably excellent, 
wonderful, and altogether divine, this religion which has 
over subsisted, has been ayer opposed ; a thousand times 
has it been on the very brink of uni versab ruin ; and as 
often as it has been I’educed to this estate, so often has 
it been relieved by some extraordinary intei*po8al of Al- 
mighty power. It is astonishing that it should never 
want a miracle to deliver it in extremity, and that it 
should be able to maintain itself^ without bending to the 
will of tyrants and oppressors. 

• Civil states must infallibly perish, if they did not 
many times permit their laws to give way to necessity ; 
but religion, as it has never suftered this violence, though 
it has never stooped to this compliance, yet here must be 
such accommodations and submissions, or there must be 
a miraculous support. It is no wonder that empires and 
governments should procure their safety by thus bending 
and bowing; and it is indeed improper, in this case, to 
say that they maintain or uphold themselves ; yet we 
see, that they at length find an utter dissolution ; nor 
has any one amongst them been so long-lived as to reach 
the period of fifteen lumdred years: but that religion 
should have always kept its groun<i, by always continu- 
ing unalterable and uiiHexible; this is truly great, ai|,d 
must be the work of God. 

• Thus has ttie belief in the Messias been derived down 
by a constant series, and uninterrupted course. The 
tradition liom Adam, was fresh and lively in Noah, and 
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even in Moses, After these tlie prophets hore testimony 
to him, at the same time predicting other tilings, which 
being from day to day fulfilled, in the eyes of all the 
world, demonstrated the truth of their mission, and con- 
sequently of their proinises in this behalf. They una- 
nimously declared, that the legal ordinances were but 
preparatory to the Messias’s institution ; that till such a 
time the former should indeed subsist without intermis- 
»sion, but that tiie latter should endure for ever ; and that 
by this means, either the law of Moses, or that of the 
Messias, which is prefigured^ should always (rontinue 
upon earth; and in fact, there has been such a continu- 
ance to our days. Jesus Christ came agreeably to all 
the circumstances of their predictions: lie performcul 
miracles in his own person, and by the hands of Ins 
apostles, whom ho ap|K>inted for tlio conversion of th(» 
Gentile world ; and the pi-opliecios being thus (»nce ac- 
complished, the IMessias is for ever demonstrated. 

• That religion, which alone is contrary to our nature, 
in its present estate, which dec]ai*es wai* against all oin* 
pleasures and inclinations, and which, upon a slight and 
transient view, seems I’epugnaiit even to common sense, 
is that alone which has subsisted from the bt\giiming. 

* It is necessary that the whole cuneiit of thii.gs 
should hear a regard to the establisliinent and the gran- 
deur of religion ; that there should be implanted in men 
sentiments agreeable to its precej)ts, and in a word, that 
it should so visibly be the great objoct and centre towards 
which all things tend, that whosoever understands its 
principles may be thence enabled to give an account, as 
of human nature in particulai, so, in general, of the 
whole state and oj*der of the world. 

*It is upon this very foundation, that wicked and pro- 
fane men are wont to build their blasphemous calumnies 
against the Christian religion, only because they misun- 
derstand it. They imagine, that it consists purely iuihe 
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adoration of the divinity, considered as great, powerful, 
and eternal. This is properly deism, and stands al- 
most as far removed from Christianity as atheism, 
which is directly opposite to it. Yet hence they would 
infer the falsehood of our religion; because (say they) 
were it true, Cod would have manifested himself undfu' 
its dispensation by so visible tokens, that it should have 
been impossible for any man not to know him. 

But let them conclude what they will against deism, 
they will be able to draw no such conclusion to the pri*- 
judice of Christianity, which acknowledge^, that since 
the fall, Cod does not manitest In'mself to us with all 
the evidence that is possible, and which consists properly 
in the mystery of a Redeemer, who, by sustaining at once 
the Divine and human natures, has recovered men out 
of the corruption of sin, that he miglit reconeiJo them to 
Cod in his Divine person. 

True religion, therefore, iiistructs men in these two 
principles, that chore is a Cod whom they are capable of 
knowing and enjoying; and that thoi-e are such corrup- 
tions in their nature, as render them unworthy of him. 
There is the same importance in apprehending the one 
and the other (jf these points : and it is alike dangerous 
for man to know Cod without the Vroov, ’' dgo of his own 

miserv, and to know his own miserv, without the knou^- 
*■ ” ^ 

ledge of a RedeenuM*, who may d^divei* him from it. To 

apprehend one without tlu; other, begets cither the 

pride of philosophers, wlio know Cod, but not their own 

misery; or the despair of atheists, who know tlioir own 

misery, hut not the author ol* theij’ deliverance. 

And as it is of equal necessity to man, that he sliould 
obtain the knowledge of both tlies(‘ principles, so is it 
equally agreeable to the mercy of Cod, that he should 
afibrd the means of such a knowledge. To perform this, 
is the office, and the very essence of Christianity. 

On this subject let men examine the order and econo 
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my of the world, and let them see, whether all things do 
not conspire in establishing these two fundamentals of 
our religion. 

* If any one knows not himself to he full of pride .and 
ambition, of concupiscence and injustice, of weakness and 
wretchedness, he is blind beyond dispute. And if any 
one who knows himself to labour under these defects, at 
the same timetdesircs not to Ixi rescued from them, what 
can we say of a man who has thus abandoned his i^eason ? 
What remains then, but that we preserve the highest 
veneration %* a religion, vrhi^h so well understands the 
infirmities of mankind? and that we profess the heartiest 
wishes for the truth of a religion, which engageth to heal 
those infirmities by so happy, so desirable a relief'' 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE TRUE RELIGION PROVED BY THE CONTRARIETIES 
WHICH ARE DISCOVERABLE IN MAN, AND BY THE DOC- 
TRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN. 

The greatness and the misery of' man, being alike con- 
spicuous, itRS necessary the tiTie religion should declare, 
that ho contains in himself some noble principle of great- 
ness, and, at the same time, 901. le profV)und source of 
misery. For the true religion cannot answer its charac- 
ter otherwise, than by searching our nature to the bot- 
tom, so as perfectly to understand all that is great, and 
all that is miserable in it, together with the reason of 
One, and of the other. Religion is farther obliged to ac- 
count for those astonishing contrarieties which wo find 
within us. If there be but one principle or efficient 
cause, one author of all things, and himself the end of 
all things ; the true religion mu.9(i teach us to make him 
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alone the object of our worship and our love. But since 
we find ourselves under an inability as well of adoring 
him whom we know not, as of loving anything but our- 
selves ; the same religion which enjoins us these duties, 
ought also to acquaint us with tiiis inability, and to in- 
struct us in its cure. 

Again, in order to the accomplishment of man’s ha)>- 
piness, it ought to convince us that there as a God ; that 
we are obliged to love him ; that our true felicity con- 
sists in our dependence on him, and our only evil and 
misfortune in our separatkui from him. ought to in - 
form us, that we are full of gross darkness, which hin- 
, 4lers us from knowing and loving him ; and that our 
duty thus obliging us to love God, and our concupis- 
ceiice tufning our whole affection upon ourselves, we are 
notoriously unjust. It ought to discover to us the cause 
of tlint enmity and opposition which we beaj* to God. 
and to our own hajqnness. It ought to teach us the 
remedies of this infirmity, and the means of obtaining 
tlieiii. Let men compare all the religions of the world 
in these rc'.spects, and let them observe whether any one 
hut the Ohristian is able to afford them satisfaction. 

Shall it be the religion of those philosophers, who pro- 
posed no other good but what they would have us find 
within ourselves? is this the true and soveri^n good ? or 
have these men discovered the remedy of our evils ; was 
it a proper method for the cure of man’s pix^suinption, 
thus to equal him with God? on the othei- hand, have 
those succeeded better in restraining our earthly desires, 
wdio wouhl bring us down to the level of beasts, and pre- 
sent us with sensual gi’atifi cations for oui* real and uni- 
versal happiness ? “ Lift up your eyes to God, said tliose 
of the former tribe ; behold him who has stamped you 
with his image, rnd has made you for his worship. You 
have not only a capacity of being like him, but wisdom, 
if you follow’* its directions, will render you his peers.” 
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VVJflile those of the latter herd cried with no less earnest 
ness, “ Cast down your eyes tf> the jLifroimd, base worms 
as you are, and look on the beasts, your j>’ood]y partners 
and fellows.” AV'hat then is to be the fate of man ! 
Shall he be C([ual to (tod, or shall he not be superior to 
the beasts ; how friii^htful, how shockiie^ a distance this ! 
what shall we be then ? what reli.e:ioii shall instruct us 
to correct at '^iK’.e our pride, and our concupiscence ^ 
what religion shall disclose to us our happiness, and our 
duty ; together with the infinnities which stop us in so 
desired a coni-se; tlu' propei -'hclp of these inhrmities. 
and the means of obtaining this Indp ? let us hear what 
answer we receive upon the whole inquiry, irom the 
wisdom of (to<1, speaking to us in the go.sp(‘] of Christ. 

It is in vain, men, that you seek from yoin scdves 
the remedy of* youi* miseries. All youi* lights exteiul to 
no fartlier discovery than this,— that you cannot fi'oin 
your own stores bo supplied with happiness or truth. 
The philosophers, wlio promi.so<l all things, (*uuhl })ei‘forin 
nothing in your behalf; they neither apprelien<led your 
true estate, nor your real good. What ])os.sibility was 
there of your rec<jiviiig heiieiit from their presc]*i]>tions, 
who liad not skill enough to understand your di.sease ^ 
Youi chief infirmities are pride, whicli alienates yon 
from tilod, mid (M)ucupisccnce, which fastens you down 
to earth ; arid their constant employment was to caress 
and entertain one or the other tlieso disorders. Tliey t. 
who presented Cod to you as the sole object of your con- 
templation, did but gratify your pride, by vainly insinu 
ating that your natui’e was (constituted und(?r a parity 
with the Divine : and as tor those who saw the extrava- 
gance of such pi’Ctensions, what did they but set you uj)- 
on the other precipice, by tempting you to believe that 
your nature was of a piece with that of the beasts, and 
by inclining you to place all your good in sensual d<*' 
light, the portion of irrational creatures? These could 
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never l)e the means of disco verinj;? to you the in justice of 
your proceeding's. Do not tlicrefofe expect insti’uction 
or consolation from men ; it w as I that first made you 
to be, ^iiid it is I alone w'^hich can teach you the know - 
ledeie of your own being. You aVe not now in the estate 
under which you w'ere formed by my hand ; 1 created 
man holy, innocent, and perfect: 1 replenished him with 
light and understanding; 1 comniunicr/ced to him my 
wonders and my glory. Then it w’as that the eye of 
man beheld the maj(.*sty of God. lie did not then la- 
bour under this darknesS wdiich blinds hyn, under this 
mortality, and these miseries w'hich afflict and oppress 
him ; but he was unable to sustain so great degrees of 
splendour, wdtiiout falling into presumption ; he was dis- 
]>osed to make himself the centre of his own happiness, 
and altogether indejiendont from the Divine succours ; 
and whc !} he had withdrawn himself from my dominion, 
and allected an equality w^ith me, by presuming to find 
all his iiapjnness in himself, I abandoned him to his own 
guidance, and, causing a general revolt amongst the 
cj*eatures that were his subjects, 1 made them his ene- 
mies. Man himself is now' become like unto the beasts, 
and i’emoved to such a distance from me, as scarce to 
retain some scattej*(*d rays and confused notices of his 
autli u*; so far have all his discerning powe^ been either 
extinguished or disturbed ; his senses being nevei’ the 
servants, and very often the masters of his reason, have 
driven him on the pursuit of unw^irran table pleasures. 
All the crcaturi^s with whicli he is surrounded, either 
grieve and torment, or tempt and seduce him ; thus ever 
maintaining a sovereignty over liim, either as they sub- 
due him by their strength, or as they melt him w'ith 
their charms, wdiich is the more imperious and moi o fa- 
tal tyranny. 

♦ Behold the present estate and condition of men ! 
On the one hand, they cajTied towards the hapiii- 
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lu^ss of their primitive nature, by a powerful instinct 
still remaininiL? within them ; and on *the other hand, 
they are phased in the miseries of their own blindness 
and concupiscence, wliich is now become their second 
natmtL 

• b rom the principles which I have hei’e laid open to 
you, you may discern th(‘ spring of those wonderful con- 
tj'arieties, whic'ft, while they astonish all men, do no less 
distract and divide them. 

• (Jbserve again all the movements of gnuitness and 
glory, which the sense of so iViany miseries is not able 
to extinguish, and consider whether they can proceed 
fr(»m a less powerful cause than original nature. 

• Know then, proud mortal, what a paradox thou ai t; 
to thyself. Let thy weak reason be humbled, let thy 
frail natui'e compose itself in silence; learn that man in- 
finitely surpasseth man ; and lot thy own history, to 
which thou art thyself an utter stranger, be declared to 
thee by thy Maker and thy liord. 

• Fop, in a word, had man never fallen into corrup- 
tion, he would proceed in the enjoyment of truth and 
happiness with an assurcKl delight ; and had man never 
knovN n any other than this corru|)ted state, he would at 
[)resent retain no idea of truth and happiness. But so 
great is oui-^nisery, (greater than if we had never tiistcd 
anything lofty or noble in our condition,) that we pre- 
serve ail idea of happiness, while we are unable to pur- 
sue it ; that we discern some faint image of truth, while 
we possess nothing but lies, being alike incapable of ab- 
solute ignorance and of accomplifehed knowledge. So 
manifest is it, that m o once stood in a degree of peifec- 
tion, from which we are now unhappily fallen. 

• What then docs this eageniess in coveting, and this 
iiUpoteiice in acijuiring, teach us? but that man was ori- 
ginally possessed of a real happiness, of which nothing 
now remains but the footsteps and empty traces ; which 
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he vainly endeavours to replenish with all the abun- 
dance that surrounds him, seeking' from absent enjoy- 
ments the relief which he finds not in such as are pre- 
sent, and which neither the present nor tlie absent can 
bestow on him; because this /^reat ^ulf, this infinite 
vacuity, is only to be filled up by an object infinite and 
immoveable. 

* It is most astonishing to reflect, th'.t of all myste- 
ries, that which seems to be farthest removed fi*om our 
discovery and apprehension, 1 mean the transmission of 
original sin, should yet b^ so necessary a point of know- 
ledge, as that without it we must remain utter strangers 
to ourselves. For it is lieyond doubt, that nothing ap- 
pears so shocking to our reason, as that the transgres- 
sion of the fii*st man should entail a guilt on those who, 
being so vastly distant from the fountain, seem incap- 
•ablo of biiaring in the impure tincture. This transfusion 
is lookei upon by us, not only as impossible, but as un- 
just, coiild we suppose it to be possible ; tor what can be 
more iopngnant to the rules of our miserable justice, 
than to doom to i*uin, a human being, for an offence 
wdiich shows so little probability of affecting him, as to 
have been committed six thousand years before his ex- 
istence in the worlds C^ertainly nothing strikes our 
judgment with more harshness and violence than such a 
<loctrine. And yet without tin ? incomprcfiensible mys- 
tery, we arc, ourselves, incomprehensible to our own 
mind. The clue which knits together our whole tbrtune 
and condition, takes its turns, and plies in this amazing 
abyss ; insomuch that man will appear no less incompre- 
hensible without this mystery, than this mystery ap- 
pears incompreheusible to man, 

• Original shi is “ foolishness to men.** It is granted 
to be so ; wheref re, reason ought not to be accused as 
defective in this knowledge ; because it pretends not tc» 
l>e such asi»reason can ever tathom. But then this “ fool- 
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ishness” is wiser than all the “ wisdom*' of men, qiicHi 
Multuni est Dei sa}rkntius est hominihus : for without 
this how would it he possible to say what man is^ His 
whole estate depends on this one imperceptible ]:>oint. 
Yet how should he be made acquainted with this by his 
reason, when it is a thing above his reason, and when 
reason, instead of introducing him to it, carries him the 
farther from it.' th(^ more it is employed in the search ? 

* These two opposite states of imioceiice and of cor- 
ruption being presented to our view, we cannot but per- 
ceive the difference, and applalid the discovery. 

* Let us follow our own motions, and observe our- 
selves ; and let us sec whether we may not trace out tlie 
lively characters of these different natures. 

* How surprising is it, that^ so numerous contradic- 
tions should be found in one and the same subj».>ct i 

* This double temper and disposition of man is so 
visible, that there have not been w«anting those who 
imagined him to have two souls ; one single subject ap- 
pearing to them incapable of so great and sudden varie- 
ty, from an unmeasurable presumption to a dreadful 
abasement and abjectness of spirit. 

* Thus the several contrarieties which, in appearance, 
.should most alienate men from tlie knowledge of all re- 
ligion, are those very things v hich should, indeed, most 
effectually conduct them to the true. 

For my own part, 1 cannot but .eel are, that so soon 
as the Christian religion discovers to me this one princi- 
ple, that human nature is depraved, and fallen from 
God, this clears up my sight, and enables me to distin- 
guish throughout tho characters of so Divine a mystery. 
For such is the whole frame and disposition of nature, 
as, in aU things within and without us, to bespeak the 
loss of God's more immediate presence and more favour- 
able communications. 

Without this Divine information, what would be left 
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for men U) do, but either immoderately to exalt them- 
selves, by the remaining sense of their former grandeur, 
or no loss immoderately to abase themselves by reflect- 
ing on their present infirmity ? For, not b(nng in a ca- 
pacity of absolute truth, it is impossible they should ar- 
rive at perfect virtue : some looking on nature as inde- 
fectible, others as irrecoverable, they must of necessity 
fall either into vanity or idleness, the tw^ great sources 
of all vice. For they could not but either abandon 
themselves through negligence, or cure their negligence 
by llattering their pride. ^ If they knew tjjie excellency 
of man, they would be ignorant of his corruption, so as 
easily to escape the danger of remissness and sloth ; but, 
lit the same time, to lose themselves in haughty conceit. 
Or, if they were sensible of the infirmity of nature, they 
should be strangers to its dignity, so as easily to refrain 
from being transported with presumption ; but, at the 
same th.ie, to plunge themselves into despair. 

J fence arose the various sects of the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, of the Dogmatists and the Academics, (S:c. It is 
the Christian religion alone which has been able 
thoroughly to cure these opposite distem])ers ; not so as 
to drive the one out by the other, according to the wis- 
dmn of the world, but so as to expel them both by the 
simpli^’ity of the gospel. For while it exalts the good 
and pious, even to a participation of the Divinity itself, 
it lets tliem understand, that, in this their sublime 
estate, they still I’etain the fountain of all corruption, 
which renders them dui*ing their whole life subject to er- 
lor and misery, to death and sin. And at the same 
time it assures the most impious, that they are not yet 
incapable of sharing the grace and blessing of a Ile- 
deemer. Thus speaking, not without terror to those 
whom it justifies, nor without comfort to those whom it 
condemns, it so wisely tempers hope and fear, in regard 
to this double capacity of sin and of grace, which is com- 
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iHon to all mankind, that it abaseth infinitely more than 
unassisted reason, yet without despair, and exalts infi- 
nitely more than natural pride, yet without puffiinjC^ up ; 
hereby demonstrating, that, being alone exempt fi*om 
error and vice, it call alone challenge the office of in- 
structing and of reforming men. 

The gospel is most surprising in its measures. It 
enjoins man‘ to acknowledge himself vile, and even 
abominable, and obliges him at the same time to aspire 
towards a i*cseniblance of his Maker. Were not things 
thus exactly, balanced, either such an exaltation would 
render him extravagantly vain, or such a debasement 
would render him horribly abject and dispirited. 

* The mystery of the incarnation of Jesus Christ dis- 
covers to man the greatness of his danger, by the gi’cat- 
ness of those methods wdiich he stood in need of for his 
relief. 

* We find not in the (Christian religion, either such a 
state of humiliation as renders us incapable of good, 
or such a state of holiness as is perfectly exempt from 
evil. 

No doctrine is so justly suited to the conditicni and 
to the temper of man as this, which makes him ac- 
quainted with his double ca.})ucity of receiving and for- 
feiting gra^e, as a fence against the double danger to 
whi<;h he is always exposed, of despair and of pride. 

* The y)liilosophers never furnished men with senti- 
ments agreeable to these two estates. They either in- 
culcated a principle of pure grandeur, and this cannot 
be the true condition of man ; or else of mere abjcctness, 
and this condition is as ill proportione<i as the former. 
We ought to preserve a sense of humiliation ; yet not 
as the character of our nature, but as the efle<*t of our 
repentance ; not such as should fix us in desperation, but 
such as should disy^ose and lead us on to greatness. 
Nor ought we to be less affected with the motions of 
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jrraiideur ; yet of such as proceeds fi'om grace, not from 
merit, and such as we airive at by the discipline of hu- 
miliation. 

* No man is so happy as the true Christian, none is 
so rational, so virtuous, so amiable. With how little 
vanity does such an one reiiect on himself as united to 
God ? With how little abjectness does he rmik himself 
with the worms of the earth ? 

• Who then can withhold his belief or adoration fi'om 
so Divine a guidance and light? For is it not clearer 
than the day, that we see iftid feel within oiyselves inde- 
lible characters of excellence? and is it not full as clear, 
that we experience every moment the ellects of deplora- 
ble baseness? What else, therefore, does this chaos, 
this monstrous confusion in our nature, but proclaim the 
truth of these two estates, and that* with a voice so 
powerful, as is always to be heai*d, and never to be re- 
si steti ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

IT IS NO MEANS INCREDIBLE THAT GOD SHOULD UNITE 
HIMSELF TO as. ^ 

That which renders men so averse to believing them- 
elves capable of an union with God, is nothing else but 
he thought of their own baseness and misery. Yet if 
his thought of theirs be sincere, let them pursue it as 
hr as 1 have done, and let them confess our baseness to 
lave only this effect, with respect to God, that it hinders 
IS from discovering, by our own strength, whether his 
fiercy cannot render us capjablo of an union with him. 
^or I would gladly be iiitbrmed whence this creature, 
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which acknowledgeth himstilf so weak and contemptible, 
should obtain a right of setting bounds to the Divine 
mercy, and of measuring it by such a rule and standard 
as his own fancy suggests. Man knows so little of the 
Divine Essence, as to remain ignorant of what he is 
himself; and yet, disturbed at this imperfect view of his 
own condition, he boldly pronounceth, that it is beyond 
the power o^God to qualify him for so sublime a con- 
junction. But I will ask him, wliether God requires 
any thing else at his hands, bnt that he sliould know 
him, and should love him ; aiid, since he finds himself, 
in his own nature, capable of knowing and of loving, 
upon ^at ground he susj^iects that the Divine nature 
cannot exhibit itseltj as the object of his knowledge and 
his love ? For as he certainly knows, at least, that he is 
somewhat, so he no less certainly loves somewhat. If 
then he sees anything under the pres(mt darkness of his 
understanding, and if amongst the things of this world 
he can find someM'hat which may engage his allection, 
should God be pleased to impart to him some ray of his 
essence, why should he not be able to know and to love 
his Divine benefactor, according to the measure in 
which this capability is vouchsafed ? There must there- 
fi)re, no doubt, be an intolerable presumption in these 
ways of rmoning, though veiled under an appearance 
of humility. For our humility can neithei’ be rational 
nor sincere, unless it makes us confess that, not knowing 
of ourselves even what we ourselves are, we cannot 
otherwise be histructed in our own condition, than by 
tlie assistance and information of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SUBMISSION AND USE OF REASON. 

The last process of reason is to discovol*, that there 
is an infinity of things which utterly surpass force. 
And it must be very weak, if it arrive not at this dis- 
covery. • o 

* It is fit we should know, how to doubt where we 
ought, to rest assured where we ought, to submit where 
we ought. He who fails in any one of these respects, is 
uuac<iuainted with the power of reason. Yet are there 
many which offend against those three rules ; either by 
warranting everything for demonstration, because they 
are unskilled in the nature of demonstrative evidence ; 
or by doubting of every thing, because they know not 
where they ought to submit; or by submitting to every- 
thing, Ix’cause tliey know not where to use their judg- 
ment. 

• If we bring down all things to reason, our religion 
will have nothing in it inystei’ious or supernatural. If 
we slide the principles of reason, our religion^will be ab 
siii il and ridiculous. 

^ Reason, says 8t Austin, would never be for submit- 
ting, if it did not judge, that on some occasions, submis- 
sion was its duty. It is but just, therefore, that it should 
^recede, where it sees an obligation of receding ; and that 
it should assert its privileges, where, upon good grounds, 
it supposeth itself not engaged to wave them. 

Superstition and true piety are things which stand 
at the greatest distance ft tmi each other. To can*y piety 
to the exti-avagant heights of superstition, is indeed to 
destroy it. Heretical men are wont to reproach us with 
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this superstitious submission of our faculties. And we 
should be guilty of the charge, if we rcciuired men to sub- 
mit ill things which ai'e not the proper matter of submis- 
sion. S I uiL/ 

Nothing is so agrec^nhle to reason, as the disclaiming 
of reason in matters of pure faith : And nothing is so 
repugnant to reason as the disuse of reason in things 
that do not (Kiicern faith: the extremes are equally dan- 
gerous, cither wholly to exclude reason, or to admit no- 
thing but reason. 

♦ Faith g^ays many things in which the senses fue 
silent ; but nothing which the senses deny : it is always 
above them, but never contrary to them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FAITH WITHOUT REASONING. 

Might we but see aminicle, say some men, how gladly 
would we become converts! They could not speak in 
this manner, did they understand what conversion means: 
they imagine, that nothing else is requisite to tliis work, 
but the l^re acknowledgment of Co<l; and that his 
i'idoration and servict? consists only in the paying him ^ 
certain verbal addresses, little diflerent Irom those wliich 
the heathens used towards their idols. True conversion 
is to abase, and, as it were, to annihilate ourselves, be 
fore this great and sovereign Being, whom we have so 
often provoked, and who every moment may, withoui 
the least injustice, destroy us : It is to acknowledge*, that 
M'e can do iiotliing without his aid, and that we have* 
merited nothing from him, but his wrath : It is to know, 
that there is an invincible opposition between God aiul 
ours(dves; and that without the benefit of a Mediator, > 
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there could be no transaction or intei*course between us. 

Never think it strange, that illiterate persons should 
believe without reasoninjjj, God inspires them with the 
love of his justice, and with the hatred of themselves. 
It is he that inclines their hearts to believe. No man 
ever believes with a true and saving faith, unless God 
inclines his heart : and no man, when God inclines his 
heart, can refrain from thus believing ^>f this, llavid 
was sensible when he prayed, Incline my heart unto 
thy testimonies.’' 

• That some men beliesre without having examined 
the proofs of religion, is because they enjoy a temper and 
frame of mind altogether pious and holy : and because 
what they hear aflirmed by our religion is agreeable U* 
such a temper. 

They are sensible, that one God is their maker ; they 
are inclined to love nothing but him, and to hate no- 
thing but themselves. Tlmy are sensible of their own 
weakness and ignorance, that they are of themselves 
utterly incapable of coming to God, and that, unless he 
is pleased mercifully to come to them, it is impossible 
they should maintain any communication with him. 
And they hear our religion declaring, that God alone 
ought to be the object of our allection, and ourselves 
iilone of our detestation : and that, whereas we are by 
nature con upt, and under an incapacity of uniting our- 
selves to G(Ki, God has 1x*en pleased to become man, 
that he might unik‘ himself to us. There needs no num^ 
to persuade men, than this disposition of heart, together 
v^th this appix'heiision of their duty, and of their inca- 
pacity for its dischaj’ge. 

• Those who become real (.^hristians without tlic 
knowledge of prophecies, or of the like evidences, do yet 
judge of their religion no loss than the masters of that 
knowledge. They judge of it by the heart, as others 
judge by the understundiiig. God inclines tlieir heart 
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to faith, and his grace is the most effectual conviction. 

I confess, one of these Christians, who believes, with- 
out the common methods of proof, is not qualified to 
convince an infidel, who pretends to want nothing but 
proof. But those who are skilled in the evidences of 
religion can witli ease demonstrate that such a believer 
does truly receive his faith from the inspiration of God, 
though he is Ntiable to prove even this of himself. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THAT THKRK IS MORE ADVANTAGE IN BELIEVING, THAN IN 
DISBELIEVING THE DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Unity joined to infinity increases it not, any more than 
a foot measure added to an infinite space. AVhat is 
finite, vanishes before that which is infinite, and l>ecoines 
pure nothing. Thus our understanding, in respect of 
God’s: thus human justice compared with the DivinCf, 

Nay, the dis] proportion between unity and infinity, ii®; 
general, is not so vast as that between man’s righteoiijSC 
ness, and the righteousness of Go<l. 

* Wc know that there is an infinite ; but we are nf>t 
ignorant ot^its nature. J^^>r instance : we know it to be 
false, that numl>ers are finite ; there must, therefore, be 
an infinity in number. But what this ^s we know not. 
It can neither he e<iual nor unequal, because unity added 
to it, varies not its condition. Tims we may very well 
know that there is a God, without comprehending what 
Qod is ; and you ought by no means to conclud!(& against 
the existence of God from your imperfect oonopptions of 
his essence. 

For your conviction, I shall not call in the testinniny 
of faith, M hich gives us so certain an assurance ; nor 
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even make use of the ordinary proofs, because these you 
are unwilling to receive. I shall argue with you only 
upon your own terms ; and I doubt not but, from the 
method in which you reason every day concerning 
things of the smallest importance, to make it appeal*, 
after M'hat in aimer you ought to reason in the present 
case, and to which side you ought to iindin^, in deciding 
this question of the highest consequence, about the cx- 
istonc(3 of God. You allege, then, that we are incapable 
of knowing whether God is. Yet this remains certain, 
tliat either God is, or is not; and that there can be no 
medium in the case. Which part then shall we choose^ 
reason, say you, is not a proper judge in this point. 
There is ail inhnitc gulph, or chaos, fixed between us: 
we [‘lay, as it were a game of chance, for an unc^ertainty 
thus infinitcdy distant. What will you \vager? reason 
can affirm neither the one nor the other event : rea- 
son can deny neitlu'r the one nor the other. 

Do not be forward, then, in accusing tlM>se of error 
and lidsity win* have already chosen their side. For you 
confess yourseb' not to know whether they have indeerl 
acted im]»rudeiitly, and made an ill choice. .N o, you will 
say, but 1 shall censure them still, not for making this 
choice, for making any ; he that takes the one side, 
and he that takes the other, are both in the u¥ong ; the 
right course had been not to wager at all. 

u\ay, but there is a necessity of \vagering; the thing 
is placed beyond tlie indifference of your will ; you are 
embari;ed in the cause ; and by not wagering that God 
is, you, in elfect, wager that he is lad. Wliich will you 
take ; let us balance the gain and the loss ; if you gain, 
you gain all; if you lose, it is mere nothing that is lost.* 
:Believe the gospel, therefore, without] delay. 1 

onfess, I ought to believe, but may not I believe too 
ixch? supposing the chance to be the same, you wouKl 

i> 
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not refuse to stake one life against two. And in case 
there were ten for you to win, you must be much more 
imprudent not to hazard one life against ten. But here 
there is an infinite number of lives infinitely happy to 
be won, the chances being equal ; and the stake you ven- 
ture is so petty a thing, and of so very short continuance, 
that it would be ridiculous for you on this occasion not to 
risk it. For you say nothing, when you urge that it is un- 
certain whether you win, and that it is certain you must 
venture ; and that the infinite distance between the cer- 
tainty of venturing, and the uncertainty of winnings 
makes the finite good, which you certainly expose, equal 
to the infinite, which you uncertainly pursue. Tliis is all 
deceptions : every gamester stakes what is certain against 
what is uncertain; and yet his venturing a finite cer- 
tainty for a finite uncertainty, never disparages liis rea- 
son. Again, it is false, that there is an infinite distance 
between the certainty of what w e venture, and the uncer- 
tainty of wdiat w^c hope to w in. Indeed, the certainty of 
winning, and the certainty of losing, are infinitely dis- 
tant. But as for the uncertainty on the winning hand, 
it is such as fairly balances the 'certainty of w hat we 
venture according to the usual proportion in games of 
chance. Suppose, therefore, there ai’e as many chances 
on one siefe as on the otlxer, the game is even ; and thus 
the certainty of our venture is but equal to the uncer- 
tainty of our prize ; so far ought w e U) be from suppos- 
sing an infinite d stance between them. So that, on the 
whole, if we stake a finite, where there is a plain equality 
as to winning or losing, and w here that which may be won 
Is infinite, the argument cannot but ho of infinite force. 
We seem here to have a demonstration before us ; and 
if men are not incapable of all truth, they cannot remain 
insensible of this. ♦ 

1 own, and confess it ; but still might there not be ^ 
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some means of seeing a little clearer into this matter? 

Yes, this is to be done by the help of Scripture, and 
by other innumerable proofs of religion. ^ 

O, say you, men who may entertain the hope of sal- 
vation are very happy in this respect ; but is not the fear 
of hell a very unfortunate countei*part ? 

Which, I beseech you, has most cause t^ be afraid of 
hell ; one that is under ignorance, whether there be a 
hell or not, and under certain damnation if there be ; or 
another who is certainly persuaded that there is a hell, 
but is encouraged to hope, that he shall be delivered 
from it? 

A man who is respited (suppose for eight days) froni 
the sentence of death, should he not be inclined to think, 
that there is somewhat more in all this, than a mere liit 
of chance, must have utterly abandoned his sense's. 
IHut now were we not miserably enslaved by our pas- 
sions, a week and a century would, upon this view, ap- 
l>ear tlie same thing. 

What damage ai'e you likely to sustain by embracing 
the gospel? Why, you are engaged by this principle, to 
bo 1‘aithfnl, hoi^st, humble, grateful, kind, and sincere. 
It is true, you cannot lire in the possession of base an<l 
infamous pleasure, of fading glory, of empty delight. 
But is not there iwm to be supplied by mort^ desirable 
f enjoyments ? I tell you, you will be a gainer, even in this 
life ; and every stej^ you take in the way to which you 
arc now directed, you will discover so much certainty of 
a future advantage, and so much emptiness, and mere 
nullity in what you Inw.ard, as at length to find, Unit 
you have trafficked for a sure and infinite reversion, and 
|yot, in eliect, have given nothing for the purchase. 

' But, you say, you ai'c so made as to be incapable ot 
t>elieving : at least, therefore, eiuk avour to understainl 
► your incapacity, and to find what it is that debars 
of faith, when reason so manifestly invites you to 
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it. Labour, thon, in your own conviction, not by incrcas- 
inif tlio proofs of a deity, bnt by diminishinor the power 
of your passions. You are Avilling to be brought to laith, 
but you know not the way : you would be cured of your 
infidelity, and you desire to bo informed of the pro|ver 
remedies : learn them from those who were once in your 
condition, but^^are at present clear from all scruple and 
doubt. They are acquainted with the path whicli y<‘u 
would gladly find : they have recovei'od from a disease 
which you wish to overcome. . Observe the method witli 
which they began their cure : imitate them in rej)ent* 
^nco and holiness of life, if you arc as yet unable to 
realize their experience : banish those sinful amusements 
^vIlich have hitherto entirely possessed you. 

0! *i should soon bid adieu to these pleasures, say 
you, were J once but master of faith. And, 1 say. on 
the other hand, you would soon be master of faith, liad 
you once bidden adieu to these pleasines. It is your 
part to biggin. AVere it in my- ])ower, 1 would oblige 
you with the gift of faith. This 1 am unable to do, and, 
<*onsequeiitly, to make out the trutli of wliat you suj)- 
I osc; but you may easily abamion your pleasures ; and, 
by consequence, evince the certainty of what I atlirm. 

* We must not niistako our own natuie, we are b<xly 
as well aSr spirit; and hence it comes to j)ass, that tin* 
instriuneiit by which persuasion conveys itself to us, is 
not demonstration only. How lew tilings do w(j sc'o de- 
monstrated ! Hatamal ]»roof and evidence acts imin<Mli> 
ately on the mind; but custom is the strongest argu- 
ment ; this engages the senses, and the^- incline the me 
derstanding, wdtliout giving it time for thought Who 
has ever yet demonstrated tlui certainty of to-morrow's 
light, or of our own deaths ? And yet what is more uni- 
v<irsally believed than both? It is custom, therefon*, 
which has confirmed us in this judgment ; it is custom 
which makes so many artisans, soldiers, &c, I confess 
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\vo oucfht not to begin with this in the search of truth ; 
yet we ought to have recourse to it, when we have oiiee 
discovered where truth is, to refresh and invigorate our 
belief, which decays every moment; for that the regular 
method and train of arguments should be always pre- 
sent to f)ur minds, the business of life will not permit. 
"VVe ought to acquh*e a more easy principle, such as is 
the habit of believing, which, without viMcnce, with(*ut 
art, without argument, recommends things to our as- 
sent; and, by some secret charm, so inclines all auv 
powers towards any persuasion, as that ,}ve naturally 
fall into it. To be ready to believe any doctrine, u])on 
the force of conviction, is not sufficient, when our senses 
S(»licit us embrace the opposite side. These two parts 
of ourselves should be so regulated, as always to proceed 
in concert; the uiKl{*rstanding by such arguments and 
evidences as is sufficient to have once attained in our 
whole life ; the senses by custom, and by our uot*suflej*- 
h)g tliem to take a contrary bias. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JHE rORTflAlT OF A MAN WHO HAS WEARIED IIIMSKIJ 
WITH SEARCHING AFTER GOD RV HIS BARE REASON, AND 
WHO BEGINS TO READ THE SCRIPTURE. 

VV UEK I coiishlcr the blindness and misery of man, 
and those amazing contrarieties wdiich discover tlieni 
selves in his natin’e; wheii I observe the whole creation 
to be silent, and man to be without comfort, abaiuhmed 
to hiins(‘lf, and, as it >vcre, strayed into this corner oi 
the universe, neither apprehending by whose means lu^ 
came hither, nor >vhat is the end of bis coming, nor what 
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will befal him at his departure hence ; I am struck with 
the same horror as a person who has been carried in his 
sleep into a desohite and frightful island, and who 
awakes without knowing where he is, or by what way 
he may get out and escape. And, upon this view, I am 
at a loss to conceive how so miserable a condition can 
produce anything but despair. I behold other persons 
near me, of the same nature and constitution: 1 ask if 
they are any better informed than myself^ and they as- 
sure me they are not. Immediately after which, I take? 
notice, that ^lese unfortunate wanderers, having looked 
about them, and espied certain objects of pleasure, ai’C 
contented to seek no farther, but swallow the bait, em- 
brace the chann, and fasten themselves down to the en- 
joyment, For my own part, I can obtain no satisfaction 
or repose in the society of persons like myself, labouring 
under the same weakness and tlie same distress. I fmd 
tliey will be able to give me no assistance at n y deatii: 
I shall be obliged to die alone; and therefore I ought to 
proceed, in this respect, as if I lived alone. Now iiv a 
condition of solitude, I Mould entertain no projects of 
building; I would pei^dex myself with none the tu- 
multuary affairs of life ; I would court the esteem of no 
person ; but M'ould devote myself and my pains to the 
discovery of’ truth. 

Hence, reflecting how probable it seems, that thejre 
may he something else besides tiiat Mdiicli now presents 
itself to my eye, I begin to examine, \idicther that su- 
pi'eme and Divine Being, which is so much talked of by 
all the world, has been pleased to leave any maiks or 
fwtsteps of himself. I look round on all sides, and see 
nothing throughout, but universal obscurity. Nature? 
oflei’s no consideration, but what is the subject of doubt 
and disquiet. Could I nowhere discern the least token 
of divinity, I Avould resolve not to believe at all. Could 
I in eveiytliiiig trace the image of a Creator, I would 
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rest myself upon a sure and settled belief. But while I 
see too much to deny, and too little to affirm the ques- 
tion with any certainty, my condition renders me an ob- 
ject of pity ; and I have a thousand times wished, that if 
nature have indeed a Divine author and supporter, she 
would present us with the lively draught, and uncontest- 
ed characters of his being : but if the marks which she 
bears about her are fallacious, she would entirely con- 
ceal him from our view ; that she would either say all, 
or say nothing; so as to determine my judgment on 
either side. Whereas, under my present, suspense, be- 
ing ignorant as well of what I am, as of that which is 
expected from me, I remain an equal stranger to my 
condition and my duty. In the mean time, my heart is 
absolutely bent on the search of real and solid good, such 
as, when found, may completo my hopes, and regulate 
my conduct. I should think no price too dear for this 
acquis* ion. 

I observe a multitude of religions in all countries and 
times; but they arc such as neither please me with 
their n^rals, nor move me with their proofs. Thus, 1 
would, without distinction, at once reject the religion of 
Mahomet, or of the Cliinese, of ancient Egypt, or Romo, 
upon this single reason, because neither of them being 
able t(j produce more signs of truth than another, neither 
of them aflbrdiiig an}i;hing to incline and fix our thought, 
reason cannot show a greater propension to one mode 
than to any of the rest. 

But while I am making reflections on this strange 
and unaccountable variety of manners and of belief in 
diflerent countries and periods, 1 find in one little corner 
of the world, a peculiar people, separated fi-oin all .the 
nations under heaven, whose registers exceed, by many 
ages, the most ancient storics^now on record. I discover 
a great and numerous race, who worship one God, and 
are governed by a law which they affii*m themselves to 
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ha.ve received from his hand. The sum of what they 
maintain is this : that they are the only persons whom 
God has honoured with the communication of his mys- 
teries ; that all other men, having corrupted themselves, 
and merited the Divine displeasure, are abandoned to 
their own sense and imagination; wliciice arise the end- 
less wanderings and continual alterations amongst them, 
whether in religion or in civil discipline ; while their na- 
tion alone has prescrv^cd an immoveable establishment ; 
but, that God will not for ever leave the rest of the 
world under so miserable darkness; that a oominoii Sa- 
viour shall at length arrive ; tliat the sole end of th(*ir 
polity is to prefigure and proclaim his arrival ; that tiu'y 
were formed and constituted with express design to be 
the heralds of his great appearance, and to give warning 
to all nations, that they should unite in the blessed ex- 
pectation of a Ihideemer. 

My adventure amongst this peoph*, as it gives me lhi> 
greatest suiprise, so it seems to me deserving the highest 
regard and attention, on account of the many wonderful 
and singular curiosities discoverable in their frauie. 

They are a people composed entiredy of brethren : and 
whereas all others have been constituted by an assem- 
blage of almost infinite races and bloods, those, though 
so prodigiously fruitful, have ilescoiided all from tlu^ 
same man;' whence, being as one llesh, and as members 
one of another, they form the most compacted strength 
of one uiRjividcd family. This is most peculiar anil dis- 
tinguishpig. 

They are the most ancient people that fall unt’er our 
knowledge and discovery, — a circumstaTVte which, in my 
judjjment, ought to proem*© them a very particular 
veneration, especially in regard to our present inquiry ; 
because if God has, at any time, vouelisafcd to reveal 
himself to mankind, these arc the persoihs from whose 
hands we arc to receive the tradition. 
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Nor are they only considerable in point of antiquity, 
but no less sinj^ular in their duration, from their original 
to this day. For while the several people of Greece, of 
Italy, of Sparta, of Athens, and of Rome, together with 
others which sprung up long after them, have been ex- 
tinifet many* ages, those have always subsisted, and in 
spite of the various designs of many great and powerful 
pripces, who have a thousand times attempted their de- 
struction, (as historians testify, and as it is natural to 
infer, from the ordinary changefi and revolutions of 
things,) have maintained themselves durir^g so vast a 
course of years, and, stretching themselves from the ear- 
liest to the latest memory, have caused the annals of 
their own nation to be co-extended with the history of 
the world. 

'Fhe law by which this people is governed, appears in 
all respects to be the most ancient and most pei’feet that 
has obtained amongst men, and the only one which was 
able to endure without change or interruption in a state, 
as I’hilo the Jew has demonstrated on many occasions, 
and Joscplius, most admirably, in his discourse against 
Appion, where the same excellent author observes it to 
have stood so liigii in respect of antiquity, as that the 
very name of “ law*' was not known in other countries 
till a thousand years after, insomuch, that^. Homer, 
though obliged to speak of so many dillerent nations, has 
not once used the word. And as to the perfection of 
this law, we may easily iiuike an estimate of it, from the 
bare readhjg ; by which we shall discern it to lui'^e dis - 
posed all things with so much wisdom, justice, and 
equity, that it is no wonder tbo famed legislators 
Greece and Rome should borrow thonco their principal- 
institutions, as avc find they did by the laws of the 
“ twelve tables,*’ and by other evidences which Josephus 
has produced at large. 

^ yet this law is, at the same time, severe and rigonuis 
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beyond all others, obliging its votai’ies, the better to se- 
cui*e them in their duty, to a thousand peculiar 
and painful observances, under a capital penalty ; 
whence we cannot, without astonishment, reflect, that it 
should for so many ages be preserved inviolable, amongst 
a rebellious and impatient people, such as we know the 
Jews to have been ; while all other states have, from 
time to timet changed the body of their laws, though, on 
the contrary, mild and gentle, and easy to be obeyed. 

The same people arc still no less to be admired for 
their grcab sincerity : they preserve, with the utmost 
faithfulness and zeal, the very book in which Moses has 
left it recorded, that they were ever stubborn and un- 
grateful towards God, and that he foix}saw they would 
be more perverse after his death; that he, theretbre, 
calls heaven ard earth to witness against them, as to 
the sufficiency of the warning which he had given them ; 
that, finfilly, God being incensed by their transgressions, 
should scatter them through all lands ; and, as they had 
“ provoked him to jealousy by serving gods which were 
no gods,'* he also should ‘‘provoke them," by calling “ a 
people which were not a people." 

To conclude, I find no reason to suspect the authority 
of the Book which relates all these particulars ; for there 
is the ^eatest dilference imaginable between a hook 
composed by a private hand, and dispersed amongst a 
whole people, and a book of which the people themselves 
seem to be the joint authors, as well as the common 
subject. In this case the antiquity of the book and of 
the people is confessedly the same. 

It is no inconsiderable recommendation of these writ- 
• ings, that they were composed by authors contemporary 
to the facts which they record. All histories compiled 
by persons not equal in age to the actions described, are 
suspicious ; as the books of the Sybils, of Hermes Tris- 
megistus, and many others, which, having for a ^ 
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passed with credit in the ‘world, have been detected as 
forgeries by succeeding times. Contemporary authors 
are neither capable of this h’aud, nor liable to this cen- 
sure. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE INJUSTICE AND CORRUPTION OF Bf AN. 

Man is visibly made for thinking ; this is all the merit 
which he boasts, and all the glory to which he aspires. 
To think as we ought, is the sum of human duty ; and 
the true art of thinking, is to begin with ourselves, our 
author, and our end : and yet what is that which en- 
grosses the thoughts of the whole world ? Not one of 
these objects ; but the pursuit of pleasure, the improve- 
ment of wealth, the increase of honour and esteem ; in 
fine, the making ourselves kings, without retlecting wdiat 
it is to be a king, or to be a man. 

• Human thought is a thing naturally excellent and 
noble : it must have prodigious defaults, ere it can be ex- 
posed to contempt ; and yet such it has, that wothing is, 
indeed, more ridiculous. How great does it appear in 
its genuine nature 1 how little under its corruption and 
abuse ! 

• If we believe a God, the duty of loving him, and not 
the creatures, will be necessai-ily inferred. The reason- 
ing of those profane epicuiTS, described in the book of 
Wisdom, was grounded on the denial of God's existence*. 
Upon this hypothesis, they resolved to take their fill of 

. the creatures : but had tiiey known the falseness of their 
I principle, they would have concluded quite the contrary. 
And this is the conclusion of the wise and the good ; 
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there is a God ; the creatures* therefore, ought not to en- 
gage our study, or attract our desire. Every thing 
which incites to an union with the creatures is evil, be- 
cause it either hinders us from serving God, if we al- 
ready know him, or from seeking him if iis yet we know 
him not. But now we find ourselves to be full of these 
incitements, and to be wholly made uj) of concupiscence. 
We are, therefore, full of evil; and if so, wo ouglit to 
hate and detest ourselves, together with all that which 
allures or endears us to any thing but to God alone. 

• If at any time we endeavr)ur to fix our thought and 
attention upon God, how many things do we feel which 
divert us from him, and which h^mpt us to muse of other 
subjects I All this cometh of evil; but of such evil as we 
have the misfortune to bring with us into the world, 

• It is utterly false, that we deserve the esteem or af- 
fection of men, and it is injustice so eagerly to coy^' ; ^ 
Were we born masters of reason, and with some know- 
ledge of ourselves, we shouhl not entertain such a de- 
sire. And yet this very desire accompanies cm* birth. 
From our very birth, therefore, we are unjust; while 
every one of us sets up himself as the great mark of all 
that he acts or thinks. This is contrary to the order of 
nature. Our inclinations ought to stand towards the 
public: end this bias towards ourselves, is the first 
spring of all disorder, in war, in politics, in economics, 
&c. 

• As there ought to be a tendency in all the members 
of communities, whether natural or civil, towards pro- 
moting the good of their respective bodies ; so tlu' com- 
munities themselves ought to tend to the welfiire of an- 
other body, such as is still more general and * oinprchoii- 
.sive. 

• Whosoever does not detest, in his own heart, this 
self-love, and this instinct which prompts him to allect a 
pre-eminence above all persons and things, is most 
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wretchedly blind : because* nothiiic; has a pjreater repujr- 
iiancy to justice and truth. For, as it is false that wc de- 
serve such a preference, so is it unjust and indeed impos- 
sible, to arrive at it, because all are ready to put in theii* 
claim to the like supremacy. This, then, is a manifest 
piece of injustice, such as attends our birth, such as we 
are obli sjed to correct, and yet such as, humanly speak - 
inti*, is above our correction. 

Nevertheless, of all relipcions except the Christian, 
none has informed us, either that this is a sin, or that 
we are born under its power, or that we are bound to 
•strive aj^ainst it ; none has once thought of prescribing a 
method tVn* its cure. 

• There is an intestine war in man, between the rea- 
son and the ])assif>ns. He might enfoy some sort of i-e- 
j)0{se, were luj only swayed by reason without passion . 

dy by passion without reason. But, since he is lic- 
tuated by both, he must live in continual disquiet, not 
being able to maintain the peace with one, without en- 
tei'ing into hostility with the other. And hence he is 
always divided, and always at variance with himself. 

* It is to be looked upon as monstrous and unnatural 
to live candessly, vdiile avo are under an utter ignorance 
of ourselves : it is, however, far more terrible to live 
wickedly, vdiile wo arc under a religious persijasion and 
belief. The greatest part of mankind seem to be pos- 
sessed with one or the other of these infatuation.s. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE JEWS. 

ALMiGHT^^God, intending to show the world, that he 
was able to form a people, spiritually good and>ighto- 
ous, and to fill them with eternal glory, was pleased to 
represent byrthe goods of nature, m hat he proposed to 
accomplish in those of grace, that men might learn to 
acknowledge the invisible eftects of his power, by their 
experience of the visible. 

Thus he saved life people from the deluge, in the per- 
son of Noah : he caused them to spring from A braham : 
he redeemed them out of the hands of their enemies, and 
established them in rest and peace. 

The design of Providence in rescuing them from the 
common ruin, and in deducing tlieir nation from one 
stock, was not barely to conduct them to a land of 
plenty. But as nature is the image and resemblance ol' 
grace, so these visible miracles were symbols and pledges 
of the invisible, to be performed in their season. 

* Anotl^r cause, why it pleased God, in so wonderful 
a manner, to institute and train up the Jewish people, 
seems to have been, that, having resolved to abridge his 
faithful servants of carnal and perishable enjoyments, he 
might evince, by such a series of miracles, that he did 
not deny for want of power to bestow. 

* This people have been always immersed in gross 
and earthly conceits: as that their fathe. Abraham, 
even in respect ot his flesh, was dear to GocL| and, con- 
sequently, all who descended from him : that for this 
reason, God had multiplied them on the earth, and by 
giving them special marks of distinction, had prevented 
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their mixing with other nations ; had recovered them out 
of Egypt, by many great and wonderful signs, perfomi- 
ed in their favour ; had fed them with manna in the wil- 
derness ; had brought them into a fruitful and happy 
land ; had appointed over them kings of their own race ; 
had raised them a magnificent temple, for the offering 
up of beasts, and the purifying themselves by the blood 
of their sacrifices ; and would, in conclusion,’ send them a 
victorious Messias, who should make them masters of 
the world. 

* The Jews were accustomed to great and splendid 
miracles ; and, hence, looking on the wonders of the Red 
Sea, and of the promised land, only as an abridgment 
of the mighty things of their Messias, they expected 
from him still more illustrious and surprising perform- 
ances, of which all the acts of Moses should seem but 
an imperfect specimen. 

When tlicy were now grown old in carnal errors, 
Jesus Christ actually came at the time foretold, but 
not with that outward splendour which had possessed 
their thought : and hence they received him not as the 
Messias. After his death, the apostles were sent to in- 
sti’uct men, that all these things happened in figure, 
that the kingdom of God was in the spirit, not in the 
flesh; that their enemies were not Babyloij^ns, but 
their own lusts and passions : that God delighted not in 
temples made with hands, but in a pure and humble 
mind ; that bodily circumcision was unprofitable, but 
the circumcision of the heart necessary and important. 

* God having not thought fit wholly to disclose these 
truths to so unworthy a people, and yet designing to 
foretell them, that they might hereafter gain the more 
easy acceptation and belief, signified the time of their ac- 
complishment in express terms, and sometimes clearly 
imparted the things themselves, but generally represent- 
ed them under shades and figures, to the intent that 
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those who loved the representation might fix on it 
without looking farther ; and that those who loved the 
reality, might be able to discern it through the repre- 
sentation. Agreeably to this design, we see the nation 
dividing itself at the Messiah's appearance : the spiritual 
part received and embraced him ; and the carnal part, 
who rejected him, remain his witnesses to this day. 

* The carnal Jews understood neither the greatness, 
nor the humiliation of the Messias, foretold by their 
prophets. They did not know him in his greatness and 
exaltation: as when they were ahsured, that he should 
be David’s Lord, though his Son ; that he pi’eceded 
Abraham, and had seen him; they conceived him not so 
great, as to have been from all eternity. Nov did they 
less mistake him in his luimiliation and death. Christ 
(say they) abideth forever, and this man protesseth <d 
himself, that he shall die.” They neither believed him 
therefore to be mortal, nor yet to be eternal : they eon 
sidered him with no other regaixl, but to worldly pom)> 
and state. 

( • They so much doated on the shadoW.s of good 
things, and so entirely fixed them as the objects of their 
liope, that they, at last, inisto<»k the substance, when 
appearing at the time, and in the maimer described l>v 
the pro[)l#lts. 

• Men, indisposed to believing, aie wont to have 
course for shelter to the unbelief of the Jews. If mat- 
ters, say they, w(*re indeed so clear and notorious, what 
should hinder those who were the eye-witnesses of them, 
from being perfectly convinced 'f Whereas, theii- inlidts 
lity is really one of the foundations of our faitli. Had 
they been indiflercnt persons, their obstinacy might 
have increased our aversion, and have given us a l^ettia ’ 
colour for jealousy and distrust. Hut here is the mir- ' 
acle, that tJie same people, who were so violent lovers ol‘ • 
the predictions, should be no less violent haters and ; 
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fipposers of the accomplishments; and that this very 
hati*cd and opposition should itself be one of the chief 
predictions. 

♦ To procure authority and reputation to the Messias, 
it was nccessaiy, that certain prophecies should precede 
his appearance, and should remain in the custody of un- 
su8})ected persons, such as were eminent ^or diligence 
and fidelity, and, above all, for zeal, and such as wer<^ 
remiirkably known to the rest of mankind. 

That things miglit succeed accordingly, God was 
pleased to make choice of this carnal people, iMid to give 
them in idiargo the predictions concerning the Messias, 
which described him after the manner of a temporal di?- 
liverer, and a dispenser of sensible gofxls, such as their 
hearts were particulai’ly aflected with. Hence, as they 
received the pro]diets with the gi^eatest deinoiistratk»ns 
of aflection and j’evorcncc, so they communicated to all 
nations those books of the prophets which foretold the 
coming of the Mighty One; assuring them, that he 
would most certainly come, and in the very manner ex> 
pressed by their records, which tluy kept open to the 
view of the whole world. But being tinally deceived by 
the inean jcss and ignominy of his condition here on 
earth, they became his greatest opposers. So that we 
have now a j>eople, who of all mankind ciui he l#tist sus- 
pected of partial hivour towards us, thus lending their 
assistance to supjiort our cause, and, by the zeal wdiich 
they show f(»r their law and their prophets, })reserviiig, 
with the most exact fidelity, our evidences, and their own 
condemnation. 

• Those who rejected and crucificMi our Lord, being 
i ofiended at him, are the same people with whom those 

writings still remain which testify concerning him, and 
wdiich affirm that htj shall be rejected by them, andsliall 
be a rock of oHenee. Thus has their refusal added an 
eminent mark to the truth of his credentials; and lie 

K 
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has been equally demonstrated for the Messias by the 
righteous part of the Jewish nation who embraced him, 
and by the wicked part who despised him; the one event 
no less than the other, having been long before prophe- 
tically declai’ed. 

* The reason why the prophecies were conceived with 
a double sense, — a remote and spiritual, to which this 
people were strongly averse, under an obvious and car- 
nal, to which they were eagerly inclined, -i-seems to have 
been this : had the spiritual sense been entirely disclosed 
to them, being such as they were unable to love, to 
embrace, or even to bear, they would have had very little 
zeal to preserve their writings and institutions : or, if 
they could have relished these spiritual promises, and 
had, therefore, kept their books uncorrupted till the time 
of the Messias, then their evidence must have suftered 
in its force, as being the testimony of friends. We see, 
therefore, on the one hand, the necessity of concealing the 
spiritual sense : yet, on the other hand, should this con- 
cealment have been too deep for all light and discovery, 
the great evidences of the Messias had been suppressed. 
What expedient therefore was applied ? The spudtual 
sense was, as to the main, disguised under the carnal, yet, 
in some places, was expressly delivered without the least 
covert m sliadc. A gain, the time and state of the world 
were so exactly, and with so many circumstances, de- 
scribed and determined, that the sun is not clearer at 
noon-day. And there are some passages in which the 
spiritual import is so apparently taught, that no loss de- 
gree of blindness than that which the mind suffers when 
entirely oppressed and enslaved by the body, can with- 
’ hold us from discerning it. 

See then the admirable disposal of providence! In 
an infinite number of places the spiritual sense is cover- 
ed over with another ; yet in some, though rarely occur- 
ring, it is openly revealed ; and this in such a maimer, 
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as that the passages in which it is suppressed are cap- 
able of both senses ; but those in which it is declared can 
agi’ee only to the spiritual. 

So that this proceeding can by no means be accused, 
as tending to lead men into error ; nor could by any, 
but by a people whose heart was so entirely carnal, have 
been perverted or misunderstood. 

Thus, when good things were promised tftem in great 
abundance, what could hinder them from interpreting this 
promise of true and real goods, but their covetousness? 
which determined their apprehension to earlhly riches : 
whereas, those who placed their only treasure in heaven, 
would have referred the promise to God alone. For 
there are two principles which divide the wills of men, 
covetousness and charity. It is not, indeed, impossible 
that covetousness should subsist with faith, or charity 
with temporal possc'ssions : but here is the difference; 
the fonner employs itself in using God, and enjoying the 
world ; the latter in using the world, and enjoying God. 

Again, the end which we pursue is that which gives 
names to things ; and whatever hinders us in the prose- 
cution of this, is said to be at enmity with us. . Thus the 
creatures, which are good in themselves, do yet become 
the enemies of good men, when they divert them from 
God; and God himself is styled an enemy by those 
whom he opposes in their lusts. 

Hence, the appellation of enemy, changing its coii- 
ptruction according to the different end which men pro- 
t)Ro, good men by it understood their passions, and 
jinial men the Babylonians ; so that this term w^as ob- 
|ure only with respect to the wricked. And it is on this 
count that Isaiah says, siaua legem m di^cipiilis mew," 
al the law among my disciples ; and that he tells us, 
irist shall be “a stone of stumbling,” and a ‘‘ rock of 
ence though, as o\;ir Lord himself declares, “ Bless- 
are those who shall not be ofleuded in him.” 
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The prophet Hosea evidently declares the same differ- 
ence ; “ Who is wise, and he shall understand these 
things; prudent, and he shall know them? For the 
ways of the Lord arc right, and the just shall walk in 
them ; but transgressors shall fall therein.” 

Yet this book of the Old Testaynent, which was in 
such a manper framed and compiled, as that while it 
enlightened some, it no less blinded others, did, never- 
theless, demonstrate in the latter the truth which it dis- 
covered to the former. For the visible and temporal 
goods whi(Ai they received from God, wero^ so great and 
divine, as to testify his power of conferring all invisible 
and spiritual blessings, together with the end of all, the 
Messias. 

* The time of our Lord’s first coming was expressly 
foretold; but tliat of his second is not. Because at his 
first coming he was to appear in a private manner, and 
without any splendid marks of distinction ; whereas, his 
second advent shall bo surprising, public, illustrious, and 
visible to his greatest enemies. But though his first ap- 
pearance was to be thus obscuiu, disceniibhj only by those 
who searched the Scriptures, yet were things so provi- 
dentially disposed, that all this contribute ’ to the mak- 
ing him known. The Jews were his witnesses by receiv- 
ing hinf? because they were the guardians of the prophe- 
cies, and they were no less his witnesses by rejecting him, 
because in this they very signally accomplished the same 
prophecies. 

* The Jews were in possession of miracles which they 
had seen performed, and of prophecies wiiicli they had 
seen fulfilled. Again, the doctrine of their law was 

* comprised in the love and adoration ft' one God; ami 
this doctrine was pei’pctual: it had, therefore, all the 
marks of the true religion. And so it really was : for we 
ought to distinguish between the doctrine of the Jews, 
and the doctrine of the law of the Jews. The doctiinc 
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of the Jews could not have been true, though we should 
suppose it to have had miracles and prophecies, and per- 
petuity on its side ; because it was deficient in the jnain 
principle, the loving and adoring of God alone. 

The Jewish religion ought to be considered very difier- 
ently in the tradition of holy men, and in the tradition 
of the vulgar. The moral it teaches, and the blessed- 
ness it proposes, are both ridiculous, according to the 
tradition of the vulgar; but they are incomparably 
great and excellent in the ti’adition of holy men. Its 
foundation is wonderful ; it is the most ancient and most 
authentic book in the world ; and whereas Mahomet, to 
procure the establishment of bis writings, has forbidden 
them to be read, Moses, to confirm the authority of his, 
has commanded all the world to read them. 

• The Jewish religion is altogether divine in its autho- 
rity, in its duration, in its pei7)ctual obligation, in its 
morality, in its conduct, in its doctrine, in its eflects. 

This whole model and pattern was formed with resem- 
blance to the ti’uth of the Messias ; and the truth of the 
Messias was discovered and testified by this its model 
and pattern. 

Under the Jewish economy truth appeared but in 
figure ; in heaven it is open and without veil : in the 
church militant it is so veiled as to be yet dis^prned by 
its correspondence to the figure. As the figure was first 
built upon the ti’uth, so the truth is now distinguishable 
by the figure. 

* He that takes his estimate of the Jewish religion 
from tlu^ grossness of the Jewish multitude, cannot fail 
of making a very wrong judgmen.t. It is to be souglit 
for in the sacred WTitings, and in the traditions of the 
prophets, who have given us sulfieient assurance that 
they understood the law not according to the letter. 
Our religion, in like manner, is true and divine in the 
Gospels, in the preaching of the Apostles, and in the 
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traditions of the church; but it appears utterly disfi- 
gured in those who maim or corrupt it. 

• The Jews seem to have been of two sorts, according 
to their different passions and desires ; which in some 
"were merely pagan, in others altogether Christian. 

• The Messias, according to the canial Jews, was to 
come like a mighty temporal prince. According to car- 
nal Christians, he is come to dispense with our loving 
(fod, and to give us sacraments which shall operate 
without our coiicuirence. This is no more the religion 
of Christiaiis, than that was properly the religion of 
Jews. 

• The true votaries of both religions agree in acknow 
lodging a Messias, who shall inspire them with the love 
of God, and by that love shall make them triumph over 
their enemies. 

• The veil which is upon the Scriptures, in respect of 
the carnal Jews, holds likewise, in respect of wicked 
Christians, and of all those who ^vill not submit to hate 
and detest themselves. But how well are we disposed 
foi* the understanding of the Scriptures, and tor the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, when we have once made 
ourselves the objects of our real aversion and abhor- 
rence ? 

• The^'carnaj Jews fill the middle place between 
Christians and pagans. The p«agaiis knew not God, 
and, therefore, loved nothing but the world ; the Jews 
Icnew the true God, and still loved nothing but tlH‘ 
world; while mc Christians, as we have received the 
knowledge of the true God, so we have renounced tla? 
love of the world, Jews and pagans love the same 
world : Christians and Jews know the same God. 

• The Jews are a people visibly fjarned to be the 
standing witnesses of the Messias, They preserve the 
Scripture with the greatest diligence ; they love it with 
the greatest ardour; but they are wholly at a loss in aj)- 
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prehending it. And all this has been expressly fore- 
told ; for it is said, that the statutes of God should be 
delivered to them but “ as a book that is sealed/' 

• So long as there was a succession of prophets to 
guard the law, the people were entirely negligent as to 
its custody. But upon the ceasing of the prophets, the 
zeal of the people supplied their room. And this, 
amongst othei's, is a providence too rem&rkable to be 
overlooked. 


CHAPTER XL 

V MOSES. 

" When the creation of the world began now to stand 
at a remoter distance, God was pleased to provide a 
contemporai’y historian, and to appoint a whole nation 
for the keepers of his history, as well that this] register 
might be the most authentic in the world, as that all 
mankind might hence be instructed in a fact, which w as 
so necessary for them to know, and yet so impossible 
otherwise to be known. p 

• Moses was a. person of very great genius and capa- 
city. This is on all hands confessed. Had he, there- 
lore, written witli an intention of deceiving, he would 
have executed it in such a manner, as not to be convict- 
ed of the deceit. His conduct we find to be quite difl'er- 
ent : insomuch, that had he dtdiverod what was fabu- 
lous, there was not one Jew, bub could have detected the 
iiiiposturc. 

AVhy, for instance, docs he make the lives of the first 
men so vastly long, and so very few generations oi' 
them ? Ill a multitude of generations he might Iiiivc 
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sheltered himself from discovery; but in a few this arti- 
fice was impracticable. For it is not the number of 
years, but of generations, which renders things obscure. 

Truth never decays, or is impaired, but by the succes - 
sion and change of men. And yet wc find this historian 
placing the two greatest events that can enter into hu- 
man thought, the creation and the deluge, so close to- 
gether, as efen to make them touch, by means of the 
few generations which he counts between. Insomuch, 
tluat at the time of his registering those things, the 
memory of tbcm could not but be still fresh and lively 
in the minds of all the Jewish nation. 

• Lamcc had a sight of Adam, Bern of Lamec, Abra- 
ham of Sem, Jacob of Abraham, and Moses of those 
who had seen Jacob. Therefore the creation and the 
deluge are indubitably true. This argument must be 
acknowledged rightly conclusive, by those who appreci- 
ate its force. 

* The longevity of the patriarchs, instead of contribut- 
ing to the decay of past memory, M^as in the highest de- 
gree serviceable to its preservation. For if we are 
sometimes hindered from being sufficiently acquainted 
with the story of our ancestors, it is because we have 
f eldom lived in i heir company, or because they left the 
world be1j^>re we arrived at the age of i cason. Hut when 
Inirnan life ran out to such an extent, children enjoyed 
the means of conversing long with their parents. And 
what could be the subject of this conversation, but the 
lives and actions of their progenitors : since these com- 
prised the body of universal history, and since men wei’c 
as yet unac<iuainted with arts and sciences, which now 
take up so large a share in our dir course? It seems 
evident, therefore, that the kcej)ing exact genealogies 
was the peculiar care, and almost the whole employ- 
ment of those earlier times^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TYPES. 

x\s there arc some types clear and dcmotistrative, so 
there ai’e others which seem less natural, and which 
pi’ove nothing but to those who have discovered the 
same truths by other lights. The latter figures may 
»seem to r(*3omble those invented by some men who build 
prophecies on tlie revelations expounded according to their 
own fancy. But here is the diflercncc : such persons 
liave no infallible predictions to support the doubtful 
ones, which they would introduce. So that they arc 
guilty of the highest injustice, while they pretend theirs 
to be alike well grounded with some of ours; because 
they have not others, which arc iricontestible, to prove 
them by, as wc have. This is by no means, therefore, a 
parallel ca.se; nor ought we to compare and confound 
things which agree in one respect, w^hen they are so 
vastly distant in all others. 

Jesus Clu ist, prefigured by Joseph, the beloved of his 
father, and by him sent to visit his brethren, isdthe inno- 
cent [)erson wdioiu his brethren sold for a few^ pieces of 
silver, and wdio, by this means, became their lord and 
saviour, nay, the saviour of strangers, and of the wdiole 
work! ; which had not happened but for this plot of de- 
stroyijig him, this act of rejecting him, and of exposing 
him to sale. 

Consider in both examples the same fi>rtune and tlw 
same innocence; Joseph in the prison betw^een two 
criminals, Jesus on the cross betw^een two thieves ; 
Joseph foretels deliverance to on<^ of his companions, 
and death to the other, from the same omens ; Jesus 
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Christ saves one companion, and deserts the other, after 
thel^same crimes: Joseph could barely foretel; Jesus 
Christ, by his own action, performs ^what he had fore- 
told. Joseph requests the person who should be deliver- 
ed, to be mindful of him in his glory ; the person saved 
by Jesus Christ entreats his deliverer to remember him 
when he came into his kingdom. 

* The Jewish synagogue never totally ceased and be- 
came extinct, because it was the type of the Christian 
church; and yet because it was only the figure, it was 
suftered to f fall into servitude. The type subsisted till 
the arrival of the truth ; to the intent that tlie church 
might be always visible, either in the shadow and repre- 
sentation, or in the substance and reality. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THAT THE LAW WAS FIGURATIVE. 

To evince the authority of botli Testaments at once, 
we are o^ly to observe whether that wliich is prophesied 
ill the one, be performed and accomplislied in the other. 

• If we would eflectually try and examine the pro- 
phecies, we ought first of all to be sure that we rightly 
understand them. For, supposing them to have but one 
sense, it is certain the Messias cannot yet be come ; but 
supposing them to have two senses, the Messias is cer- 
tainly come, in the person of Jesus Clu ist. 

All the question therefore is, whether they are indee<i 
capable of a double meaning ? whether they are figures 
or realities, — that is, whether we ought not to seek some- 
thing farther in them than what they immediately pre- 
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sent? or whether we ought to acquiesce in that construc- 
tion which oflers itself to us at the first view ? 

If the law and the sacrifices are real, it is necessary 
that they should please God, and on no account be dis- 
pleasing to him. If they are figurative, it is necessary 
they should be pleasing and displeasing to God, in 
dillerent regards. But now, through the whole series of 
Scripture, they are sometimes affirmed to please God, 
sometimes to displease him, and, by consequence, they 
are only figurative. 

* It is said that the law shall be cliangod ; that the 
sacrifices shall cease; that the people shall continue 
without a king, without a prince, and without a sacri- 
fice ; that a new covenant shall be established ; that a 
reform shall be made in the law ; that the Jews received 
commandments which were not good ; that their sacri- 
fices were abominations, and things which God required 
not at their hands. 

It is said again, that the law shall abide forever; 
that the covenant shall be eternal, the sacrifices perpe- 
tual; and that the sceptre shall never depart from Ju- 
dah, because it is to continue till the everlasting King 
shall commence his reign. Do such expressions evince 
all this to be real? Ko. Do they demonstrate it to be 
figurative? Ko. They only diow, that it mustj[)e either 
reality or figure. But the former compared with these 
latter, exclude the reality, and establish the figure. 

All these passages taken together cannot be applied 
to the reality, but they may be all applied to the figure ; 
therefore they were spoken in figure, not in i*eality. 

* Would we know, whether the law and the sacrifices 
are real or figurative, we ought to discover whether 
prophets, in speaking of these things, had their eyes mid 
thoughts entirely fixed on them, so as to look no farther 
than the old covenant ; or whether they did not carry 
their intention to somewhat else, of which all this was 
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but the shadow and semblance ; as in a picture we con- 
template the thing represented. And in order to this 
discovery, 'wo need only hear w^hat they say. 

Now when they speak of the covenant as being ever- 
lasting, is it possible they should mean the same cove- 
nant wdiich they elsewhere testify shall be changed? 
The like ma^ be observed of the sacrifices, &c. 

* The prophets have expressly said, that Israel shall 
be always beloved of God, and that the law shall be an 
ordinance for ever. But they have likewise said, that 
their Avord% w'ore veiled, and their meaning not to be 
fathomed by their hearers. 

* We may illustrjitc tliis whole case by the familiar 
instance of \vriting in cipViors. Suppose we intercept a 
letter of importance, in wdiich we discern one plain and 
obvious moo-iiing, and arc told, at the same time, that 
the sense is yet so obscure<l, as that W(* shall even see the 
words without seeing it, and understand them without 
understaiuiing it ; what arc w e to judge, but that the 
piece lias been penned in ciphers ? and so much the 
rather, the more apparent contrari(*ties w^e meet with in 
the literal construction? How great esteem and venei>- 
tion ouglit we tlioref<»re to express for those wiio de- 
cipher this writing to us, and bring us acquainted with 
its secret^), especially if the* key wiiich tlu^y niake use ot 
be easy, agreeable, and natural ! This is wliat was per- 
formed by our Lord and his apostles : they have opened 
the seal, and rent the veil, and rescued the spiritual 
sense from the literal disguise. They have taught us. 
that our enemies arc our ow n carnal ali’cctions, and that 
our Redeemer is to be a spiritual coiupieror ; that he is to 
have a first and a second coming, the one in humility to 
abase the proud, the other in glory to exalt the humble : 
ill a word, that Jesus Christ is to be (bxl, as well as 
man. 

* It was our Lord’s chief employment to inform men. 
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that they were lovers of themselves : that they were sin- 
ners and slaves, blind, distempered, and miserable ; tliat 
hereupon, it was needful he should deliver and heal 
them, should enlighten, restore, and bless them : that 
all this was to be performed by their hating themselves, 
and by their taking up each his cross, and following him, 
their Master, to affliction and death. 

* “ The letter killeth it was necessary^ that Christ 
should suHer, that God should humble himself; that 
there should be a cij*cumcision of the heart ; a true fast, 
a true sacrifice, a true temple, a two-fold la'|% as well as 
a two- fold table of the law, a two-fold temple, a two- 
f(>ld captivity. This was the difficult cipher presented 
to us. 

We have, at length, been taught by our Lord to un- 
fold the intricacy of these figures ; wc have been inform- 
ed what it is to be truly free, to be a true Israelite ; we 
have been shown the true circumcision, the true bread 
of heaven. • 

* In the 'promises of the Old Testament every one 
finds vduit he chiefly delights to seek, what is most 
agreeable to his own heart and alFections, — spiritual 
goods or temporal, God or the creatures: but with tins 
dilierence, that they w ho seek the creatures find them 
attended with numerous contradictions, with prohibi- 
tion to love them, and with a difficult injunction to love 
and worship God alone; whereas they who seek God, 
find him without the least repugnancy, and with a 
pleasing command to admit no other object of worship 
or of love. 

* The main sources of verbal contrarieties in Scrip- 
ture, are the mysteries of a God humbled to the deatli 
of the cross; of a Messlas triumphing over death by 
dying himself; of the tAvo natures in Jesus Christ; of 
his two-fold coming; of the two estates and conditions oi 
human nature. 
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• As we cannot justly draw a man’s character, but by 
his conduct, and as it is not enough to pursue a train of 
agreeable qualities, without elucidating those which ap- 
pear to be opposite ; so before we can perfectly under- 
stand the sense of an author, it is necessary that all the 
conti*ary passages should be reconciled. 

Wherefore, in order to understand the Scriptures, we 
ought to find out a sense in which all the seemingly op- 
posite places shall agree. Nor is it sufficient to have an 
interpretation in which many consonant passages shall 
be united, but we must have one in which the most dis- 
sonant are reconciled. 

Every author either has one principal aim and pur- 
port, in M’hicli all the supposed difiercnces will be found 
consistent, or he has no meaning at all. The latter can- 
not be said of the Scriptures and prophecies. -They un- 
questionably abound in good sense. Some one mean- 
ing, tlien, th^ywill aflord us, by which the several ropug 
nancies in style may be adjustec^and harmonized. 

Their true sense, then, therefore, cannot be that which 
is given them by theMcws. But in Jesus Christ all the 
various diflerences are reduced to perfect harmony. 

The Jews had not skill enough to make the abrog/i- 
tion of the royalty and principality, foretold by Hosea, 
accord with the prophecy of Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, and the kingdom, 
for things really and ultimately designed, we shall not 
l)e able to reconcile all the passages of the same author, 
nor of the same book, normally times, of the same cha]>- 
ttn-,.— which sufficiently discovers the intention of the 
writers. 

. * The Jews were not permitted to ufier sacrifice, or so 
much as to eat the tenths, elsewhere than at Jeinsaloiu 
only, the place which the Lord had chosen. 

^ Ilosea foretold, that the Jews should be without a 
king, without a prince, without ^sacrifices, and without 
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images,— which prediction we now see fully accomplish- 
ed ; no sacrifice being legally to be oflered but at Jerusa- 
lem. 

♦ Whenever the word of God, which is eternally 
true, seems to be false in the literal construction, its 
truth is preserved in the spiritual. ‘‘ Sit thou on my 
right hand this is false if spoken literally, yet it is 
spiritually true. Such expressions as tdese describe 
God after the manner of men : and this, in particular, 
only implies, that the same honour which men intend in 
setting others at their right hand, God will^also confer, 
in the exaltation of the Messias. It therefore signifies 
the Divine intention, but not the precise manner of the 
execution. 

Thus again, when it is said to the Israelites, God has 
received Uio odour of your incense, and will give you in 
recompcnce a fertile and plentiful land, the meaning is 
no more than this,— .that the same aflection which men, 
delighted with your perfumes, would express by reward- 
ing you with a fruitful land, the same will God express 
towards, you in his blessings ; because you also entertain 
the like grateful disposition towards God, as a man does 
towards his superiors, when he thus presents them with 
sweet odours. 

The sole aim and intention of the whole Scripture is 
charity. All that tends not to this end is mei-ely typical. 
For since there can be but one point and ultimate scope, 
whatever is not directed thither in express terms, must, 
at least, be couched under such as are ambiguous. 

God, in compassion to our weakness, which variety 
alone can please, has so varied this precept of chari- 
ty, as to conduct us every way to our real interest and 
weliare. For one thing alone being strictly necessary, 
and yet our hearts being set on divers things, God has 
provided for the satisfaction of both these inclinations 
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together, by giving us such a diversity as still leads us 
fbi*ward to the one thing necessary. 

• The Rabbins take the “ breasts of his spouse'’ for 
ty])es ; as they do every thing which has not a tendency 
to the sole mark of their expectation, worldly and car- 
nal goods. 

* There are, and always have been, men who rightly 
apprehend, t\iat the only enemy of human nature is our 
selfishness, which turns us away from God ; and tliat 
God himself, not a fruitful laud, is our only good and 
happiness. , Those who fancy the good of man to con - 
sist in gratifying the flesh, and his evil in the disappoint- 
ment of sensual desire, let them wallow in their plea- 
sui’cs, let them die in their enjoyments : but as for those 
who seek God with their whole heart, whom nothing 
can giieve but the being deprived of the light of his 
countenance, who have no desu*e but to enjoy his favour, 
no enemies but such as divert or withhold them from 
him, and whoso greatest affliction is to see themselves 
encompassed, and even subdued by such enemies, let 
them be eomfoiled : for them thcie is a deliveier, ior 
them there is a God ! 

A Messias was promised, who should rescue men from 
their enemies. A Messias is come ; but to rescue men 
from no ^ther enemies than their sins. 

♦ When David says that the Messias shall deliver tli(‘ 
people from their enemies, this, by a carnal expositoi*, 
may be applied to the Egyptians : and then, I confess, I 
am at a loss to show him how the prophecy has been 
fulfilled. Yet it may be likewise applied to men’s ini- 
quities ; since these, and not the Egyptians, are to be 
looked on as real enemies. 

But if in other places he dcckires, as he does, together 
with Isaiah and others, that the Messias shall deliver 
his people from theii* sins, the ambiguity is taken oiK 
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and the double sense of enemies reduced to the single 
meaning of iniquities. For if these latter were chiefly 
in his thought, he might well express them by borrow- 
ing the name of the former : but if his mind was wholly 
bent on the former, it was impossible he should signify 
them under the appellation of the latter. 

Now, Moses, David, and Isaiah, all speal^of this vic- 
tory in the same terms. Must we not, therefore, ac- 
knowledge that these tenns have the same sense ; ami 
that Moses and David had but one intention, while both 
s]>oak of men’s enemies, and the latter visibl^j alludes to 
men’s sins, 

Daniel (chap, ix.) prays that the people may be de- 
livered from the captivity of their enemies ; but his eye 
was plainly fixed on their trangressions. And to show 
that it was so, he proceeds to relate the sending of 
Gabriel to him, with an assurance th*at his prayer was 
hoard; and that after the seventy weeks, the people 
should obtain deliverance from their ini(|uity, that trans- 
gressions should then have an end, and the Kedeemer, 
“the most Holy,” should “bring in” (not legal, but) 
“ everlasting righteou.suess.” 

When once these secrets are revealed to us, it is im- 
possible not to discern and apprehend them. Let us 
read the books of the Old Testament by this li^ifht ; let 
us see whether Abraham’s lineage and des(*ent were the 
real causes of his being styled the friend of God? Whe- 
ther the promised land was the true seat of rest? No ! 
they both were symbolical. In a word, let us oxamijie 
alV the legal ceremonies, and all the precepts which are 
not of charity, and 
typical. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JESUS CHRIST. 

The infinite distance that there is between body and 
spirit^ does but imperfectly represent to us the distance 
between spirit and chatntyy which being altogether su- 
pernatural, may be said to be infinitely more infinite. 

All the splendour of outward greatness casts no lustre 
towards the eyes of those who are engaged in intellec- 
tual pursuits. Intellectual greatness is wholly indis- 
cernible to the rich, to kings, and conquerors, and to all 
the great ones of the earth. 

The greatness of that wisdom which cometh from 
above, is alike imperceptible to the worldly, and to men 
of intellect. These are tliree orders of quite dilierent 
kinds. 

Great geniuses have their kingdom and splendour, 
their victoiy and glory ; and want not carnal greatness, 
because it has no relation to the grandeur which they 
pursues This gi’andeur does not, indeed, strike the eyes, 
but it is enough that it casts a distinguishable radiancy 
on the soul. 

The saints likewise have their empire, their lustre, 
their greatness, and their triuin])hs ; and want not the 
pomp of honour, or the pride of genius ; for these things 
are quite out of their sphere and order, and such as nei- 
‘ ther increase nor diminish the grandeur to which they 
aspire. The men of intellect and of the world may not 
be sensible of their greatness ; but they are manifested to 
God and angels ; and their God is sufficient for them. 

Archimedes would have gained the same esteem, 
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without his relation to the royal blood of Sicily. It is 
true ho won no battles ; but he has left to all the world 
the benefit of his admirable inventions. O ! how gi’eat, 
how illustrious 4oes he appear to the eyes of the mind 1 

Jesus Christ, without worldly riches, without the ex- 
terior productions of science, was infinitely great in his 
sublime order of holiness. He neither published inven- 
tions, nor possessed kingdoms; but he was humble, 
patient, pure before God, terrible to evil spirits, and 
without spot of sin, O ! with what illustrious pomp, 
with what transcendent magnificence, did he come at- 
tended, to such as belield with the eyes of the heart, and 
with those faculties which are the judges and discerners 
of true wisdom ! 

It had been needless for Archimedes, though of 
princely descent, to have acted the prince in his book of 
geometry. 

It had been needless for our Lord Jesus Christ to 
have assumed the state of an earthly king, for the illus- 
tration of his kingdom of holiness. But how great, how 
excellent, did he appear in the splendour peculiar to 
himself. 

It is mf>st unreasonable to be scandalized at the mean 
condition of our Lord, as if it were inconsistent with the 
greatness which he came to display. Let us insider 
this greatness in his life, in his sulferings,’^in his solitude, 
in his death, in the choice of his attendants, in their act 
of forsaking him, in the privacy of his resuiTCction, and 
in all the varied parts of his history ; we shall find so 
trfily raised and noble, as to leave no ground for our be- 
ing oflended at a meanness which was quite of another 
order. 

But there arc some who can admire only the great- 
ness of this world: as if there were no proper greatness 
in intellect; and others who are channed only with in- 
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tcllectual greatness; ns if there were not still a more no- 
ble, a more sublime gre«*itness in wisdom. 

The whole system of bodies, the firmament, the stars, 
the earth, and the kingdoms of it, are not fit to be op - 
posed in value to the lowest mind or spirit; because 
spirit is endued with the knowledge and apprehension of 
all this ; wly^reas body is utterly ignorant and insensible. 
Again, the whole united systems of bodies and spirits 
ai-e not comparable to the least motion of charity: be- 
cause this is still of an order infinitely more exalted and 
divine. ♦ 

From all body togetlier, we are not able to extract on* ' 
thought. This is impossible, and quite of another order. 
Again, all })odyand spirit together arc unable to produce 
one spark of charity. This is likewise impossible, and 
of an oj'dei* above nature. 

* .lesus (/lirist lived in so much obscurity, (as to whai 
the world terms obscure,) that the pagan historians how 
wei'O wont to record only persons of eminence, and 
things of importance, have scarce attbrded him a slender 
notice. 

• AVho amongst men was ever arrayed with so mucli 
splendour as our Lord if The whole Jewish nation pro 
])h('sied of him before his coming; the Gentile world ad 
ored hfiii at his coming; both Jews and;Gcntile8 regal’d 
ed him as their common centre, their expectation, and 
desire; and yet who had ever so little enjoyment of 
abundant gloi-y? Of thirty-three years, tliirty he s[>eiit 
in privacy, and at a distance h’om the worbl. During 
the thr(‘C which remained, he wa.s censured for an im 
poster, he was rejected by the priests and rulers of hi^ 

‘nation, despised by his kinsmen and friends; ami in 
conclusion, he suflered a shameful death, betrayed by 
one of his attendants, abjured by another, and deserted 
by all. 
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What share, then, can he be supposed to have borne 
hi all this splendour ^ never person was in greater glory; 
never person was in deeper disgrace. His whole spleii^ 
dour, therefore, was designed for our sakes, and to ren- 
der him discernible bj us ; but not the least ray was re- 
flected back upon himselt. 

Our Lord discour seth of the sublimest subjects in 
language so plain and natural, as if it hid not been 
deeply considered, but withal so pure and exact, as to 
show' that it pj*Of:ceded ft-oin the greatest depth ot 
thought. The adjoining of this accuracy wi^i this sim- 
plicity is admirable. 

* W’lio made the Evangelists ac(j[uainted with tlie 
perfections and qualities of a soul truly heroic, that they 
should be able to paint it aftt*r so inimitable a inanmu* 
in the person of Jesus Christ? what is the reason that 
they describe him weak and desponding in his agony r 
Did they want skill or colours to represent a ])atient 
and constant death? No, certainly; for 8t Luke has 
drawn that of St Stephen with more bravery than that 
of our Lord. It was, therefore, wns(i and just to make 
him capable of fear, while the necessity of death re- 
mained at a distance, but leailess when it iirriveih And 
hero, again, is the remarkable diirerencc; w luui lie a])- 
pears dejected, the aflliction is such as proceeds fr<im 
himself; but wdien afllicted by men, he is all couragi 
and resolution. 

• Before the birth of Jesus Christ, the (iospel speaks 
little of the virgin sbite of his holy mother; that there 
#jhight be no part of sacred history but what should di- 

recti} bear a reference to her son. 

• The Old and New Testament equally regard* Jesus 
Christ; the forniei* as its hope and expectation; the lat- 
ter as its author and example; both as their comimui 
<*entre and aim. 

* The prophets had the gift of foretelling; but nevei* 
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were foretold themselves; the saints, which followed, 
were foretold; but had not the power of foretelling: our 
Lord, as he was the great subject of prophecies, so he 
was himself the chief of prophets. 

* Jesus Christ for all mankind; Moses for a single 
nation. 

* The Jews were blessed in Abraham : I will bless 
them that bliess thee but all the nations of the earth 
are blessed in Abraham’s seed : “ a light to lighten the 
Gentiles,” &c. “ He has not done so to any nation,” 
says Davi<J, speaking of the law : “ He has done so to 
all nations,” may we say, speaking of the Gospel. 

Thus is it the sole prerogative of Jesus Christ to be 
an universal benefit and blessing. The sacraments and 
service of the church have an effect only on actual be- 
lievers ; the sacrifice of our Lord on the cross, extends 
its meritorious influence to the whole world. 

* Let us then stretch out our arms to embrace oiiv 
merciful deliverer; who, having been promised four 
thousand years before, camo at length to sufler and to 
die for us, at the time and with the chcumstances of the 
promise : and, waiting by his gracious assistance, till we 
shall die in peace, through the hope of being eternally 
united to him, let us in the meanwhile live with comfort; 
whether jimongst the good things which he so bountiful- 
ly gives us to enjoy, or amongst the evil things which ho 
shall please to bring on us, for our soul’s health, and 
which by his own example, he has taught us to sustain. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE EVIDENCES OF JESUS CHRIST FROM THE PROPHECIES. 

9 

The noblest evidences of oiir Lord, arc the prophecies 
which preceded him. And accordingly it has pleased 
(xod to exercise a peculiar care in this behalf^ for the full 
accomplishment of them, being a peq3ctual miracle 
which reacheth from the beginning to the end of the 
(diurch, sixteen hundred years together, God raised up 
a succession of prophets ; and during the space of four 
hundred years after, he dispersed these prophecies, to- 
gether with the Jews that kept them, tlu'ough all re- 
gions of the world. See the wonderful preparation to 
our Lord’s appearance! As his gospel was to be be- 
lieved and embraced by all nations, there was a necessi- 
ty not only of prophecies to gain it this belief, but like- 
wise of diftusing these prophecies to the same extent 
with the liuman family. 

• Supposing a single man to have left a book of pre- 
dictions concerning Jesus Christ, as to the time and 
manner of liis coming, and supposing him to have come 
agreeably to these predictions, the ai'gument would be of 
almost infinite force. Yet here the evidence is stronger 
beyond all comparison. A succession of men, for the 
space of four thousand years, follow one another, with- 
o»|[t interruption or valuation, in foretelling the same 
great event. A whole people are the harbingers of yie 
Messias ; and such a people as subsisted four thousand 
years, to testify, in a general body, their assured hope 
and expectation, from which no severity of tlueats or 
persecutions could oblige them to depart. This is a 
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case which challenges in a far more transcendent degree, 
our assent and wonder. 

* The time of our Lord’s appearance was signified by 
the state of the Jews ; by the condition of the heathen 
world; by the comparison between the two temples; and 
even by tlic precise number of years which should inter- 
vene. 

♦ The pr<;>|,>hets having given various marks of tin* 
Messias who was to come, it seemed necessary that 
these marks should all concur at the same period. Thus 
it was necessary that the fourth monarchy should be 
established before the expiration of Daniel’s seventy 
weeks, that the sceptre should then depart frcmi Judah, 
and that the M('ssias should then immediately appear. 
In pursuit of which predictions, our Lord appeared at 
this juncture, and demonstrated his claim to the style 
and character of the Messias. 

m It is foretold, that under the fourth monarchy, be- 
fore the destruction of the second temple, before th(^ 
dominion of the Jews was taken away, and in the seveiw 
tieth of Daniel’s weeks, the heathens should be led into 
the knowledge of the only true (lod, worshipped by the 
Jens; that those who sincerely feared and loved him 
^should be delivered from their enemies, and should be 
replenished with higher degrees of his fear and love. 

We sec the event a,nswer in all points. During the 
time of the fourth monarchy, before the destruction ot 
the second temple, &c., the pagans in multitudes 
adored the true God, and embraced a life altogether spi- 
ritual and angelic ; women consecrated to God their vij* 
ginity and their life ; men voluntarily renounced every 
pleasure. That which Plato was unable to elfect, even 
in the case of a few select and learned pers(ms, a secret 
power, by the help oidy of a few words, now wrought 
upon thousands of uneducated men. 

What means all this ? It is no other than was fore- 
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told so many ages since, -^Effandam Spiritimi nuum su- 
per iminem I will pour out my Spirit upon 

all desh,’' Joel ii. 28. The whole world, which lay en- 
slaved to lust and unbelief, was now surprisingly inflam- 
ed with the fire of charity. Princes resigned their 
crowns; the rich abandoned their possessions; their 
daughters endui*ed martyrdom ; their sons forsook their 
parents’ dwellings to embrace solitude. Whence springs 
this imknown and invisible power ? The Messias is come. 
Behold the effects and the tokens of his coming. 

For two thousand years together, the ^od of the 
Jews remained unknown to an infinite variety of nations 
overspread Muth l*aganism. Yet, at the precise time 
foretold, the Pagans in all nations adore this only true 
(rod; the idol teTnph‘s are everywhere destroyed; kings 
themselves submit their sceptres to the croas. What 
new thing is this ? It is the Spirit of God poured out 
upon all the earth. 

% was testified that the Messias should come to es- 
tablish a ne>v covenant with his peo}>lc— -Jor. xxxiii. 7 — 
such as might make them forget their departure out of 
Kgypt, in comparison with this great deliverance : that 
he would put his law and his fear into their hearts,— Isa. 
li. 7 ; Jor. xxxii. 40,— both which rested before in exter- 
nals only. • 

That the Jews should reject oui’ Lord, and should 
themselves be rejected of God: the beloved vine bringing 
forth only wild giapes, (Isa. v. 2, 3, 4): That the cho- 
sen people should prove false, ungrateful, and uiibeliev- 
ing— /ion credens et contradleens, (Isa. Ixv* 
That God should strike them with blindness, 
(Lout, xxvii. 28, 29); and that, like blind men, they 
'should stumble at noon -day. 

That the church should bo small in its beginning, 
lEzek. xvii.) and should afterwards widely diJfuse it- 
*‘?elf. 
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That idolatry should then be extirpated, (Ezek. xxx. 
13) ; That the.Messias should vanquish and expel the 
false deities, and reduce men to the worship of the true 
God. 

That the idol temples should be cast down ; and that 
in all places of the world, men should offer to God a 
pure, and h^ly, and living sacrifice, (Mai. i. 11,) in the 
stead of the slain beasts. 

That the Messias should instruct men in the true and 
perfect way. 

That he should reign over the Jews and Gentiles. 

No person, before or since our Ijord, has been known 
to teach any thing which beiu’s the least affinity to these 
predictions. 

• After so many messengers sent to notify his coming, 
the Messias was pleased himself to appear with all the 
assured evidences of the person, and all the conceniing 
circumstances of the time. He came to inform meii, 
that they had properly no other enemies than them- 
selves; or, than those passions wdiich separated them 
from God : that his office w^as to set them free from these 
enemies ; to strengthen them with his grace ; to unite 
them all in one holy church ; to reconcile Jews and Gen- 
tiles, by destroying the superstition of the former and 
the idolatry of the latter. 

What the prophets have further intimated, my apos- 
tles (might he say) shall shortly accomplish. The Jews 
are on the point of being rejected ; and the desolation of 
Jerusalem draws nigh: the Gentiles shall soon be admit- 
ted to the knowledge of the true (xod ; and these my 
apostles shall introduce them, when you shall have first 
slain the heir of the vineyard. 

And the issue of all this was, that the apostles accord- 
ingly pronounced the sentence of rejection on the Jews, 
and declared the glad tidings of acceptance and salva- 
tion to the Gentiles. 
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And yet was this opposed by all mankind, through 
the natural opposition of their lusts. ♦ 

This King of Jews and Gentiles was denied, was op- 
pressed, by both equa'lly conspiring against his life. 
Whatever is wont to style itself great in the world, at- 
tacked this religion in its very infancy, ..-the learned, the 
wise, and the princes of the earth. The fir it persecuted 
it with their pen ; the second wdth their tongue ; the last 
with their sword. But in spite of all opposition, within 
how little a space do wo behold our Lord reigning vic- 
toriously over his enemies of every kind? and destroying 
as well the Jewish as the Gentile worship, each in its 
metropolis, Jerusalem and Rome, and planting his 
church in both of the cities. 

Persons of mean endo^^^nents and of no authonty, 
such as were the apostles and primitive Christians, bore 
up against all the powers of the earth ; overcame the 
learned, the wise, and tlie mighty ; gave a total subver- 
sion to the idol worship, which had so firmly established 
itself in the world. And all this was brought to pass by 
the sole virtue and influence of that Divine Word which 
foretold our Lord’s coming. 

• The Jews, in putting to death Jesus Christ, whom 
they believed not to be the Messias, gave him the final 
mark and assurance of the l^lessias’ charact^. The 
more they persisted in denying him, they still became 
the moi’c infallible witnesses of his truth : for to disown 
and to slay him, w'as but to join their own testimony to 
that of the prophecies, which they fulfilled. 

* Who is so ignoi'ant, as not to distinguish and ac- 
Inowdedge our Lord, after the numerous prophetical to- 
kens and circumstances of his history ? For it was ex- 
pressly declared, 

That he should have one special messenger and fore- 
runner: (Mai. iii. 1.) 

That he should be born an Infant : (Isaiah ix. 6.) 
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That his birth-place should be the city of Bethlehem ; 
that he should spring from the tribe of Judah, and 
house of David ; that he should exhibit himself more es- 
pecially at Jerusalem: (Mic. v. 2.) 

That he should veil the eyes of the wise and learned, 
and preach the gospel to the poor ; that he should j’C- 
store sight the blind, health to the diseased, and light 
to those who languished under darkness :( Isa. vi. 8, 
29.) 

That he should teach the true and perfect way, and 
should be the great instructor of the Gentiles : ( Isa. xlii. 
5.) 

' That he should offer himself as a sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world: (Isa. liii.) 

That he should be the chief corner-stone, elect and 
precious: (Isa. xxviii. 16.) 

Tliat he should, at the same time, be a stone of stum- 
bling, and rock of offence: (Isa. viii. 14.) 

That the Jews sliould fail upon tliis rock: (Isa, viii. 

ir,.) 

That this stone should be rejected by the builders; 
should be made by God the head of the corner, (Psal. 
cxviii. ;) should grow into a great mountain and fill the 
whole earth, (Dan. ii. 35.) 

That^he Messias should be disowned, rejected, be- 
trayed, sold, bulleted, deride<l, afilieted by a thousand 
different methods, (Zech. xi. 12;) that they should give 
him gall to eat. should pierce his hands and his feet, 
should strike him on the face, should kill him, and cast 
lots upon his vesture : (Psal. Ixix. 21 : xxii. 17, 18.) 

That he should rise again the third day fi*om the 
dead : (Psal. xvi. 10.) 

That he should ascend into heaven, Jind sit at ti»e 
right hand of God: (liosea vi. 3; Psal. cx. 2.) 

That kings should arm themselves to opposes 
authority: (Psal. ii. 2.) 
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That, sitting at the right hand of the Father, lie 
should triumph over all his enemies : (Psal. cx. 1.) 

That the kings of the earth should fall down before 
him, and all nations do him homage and service: (Isa. 
lx. 10.) 

That the Jews should still remain: ( Jer. xxxi. 36.) 

That they should remain in a wandeinig ^nd desolate 
condition, without princes, writhout sacrilices, without 
altars, without prophets; ever hoping for safety, and 
ever disappointed of their hope: (Hosea iii. 4; Amos, 
Isa.) • 

• It was neccssfiry, according to the prophetical de 
scriptions, that the Messias, by his own strength, should 
gather to himself a numerous people, sacred, and ])ecu- 
liar ; should govern and support them ; should lead them 
into a place of i-est and of holiness, should present them 
blameless before God; should make them temples of the 
Divine presence : should deliver them from the wrath of 
God, and restore them to his favour ; should rescue them 
from the tyranny of sin, wdiich so visibly reigned over 
Adam’s posterity ; that he should give huvs to his peo- 
ple, and should w rite these law s in their hearts ; that he 
should be at once a holy priest, and a spotless sacrifice ; 
and that, wdiile he oflered to God bread and wine, h<‘ 
should no less (dl’er them as emblems of his %wn body 
and blood. All this has Jesus Christ done. 

Again, it was foretold, that he should come as a 
mighty deliverer; that he should bruise Satan’s head, 
and should i*edeem his people fi’om their sins: ab omni- 
bus hiiqmtatibnsy “ from all their iniquities.” That 
^ there should be a new' and an eternal covenant, and an 
other priesthood for ever, after the order of Melchisedec ; 
that the Messias should be pow'crful and glorious ; and 
yet so weak and contemptible, as not to be distinguish 
ed, but rejected and slain : that the people w ho thus re- 
jected him, should be no more a people : that the Cicii- 
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tiles should receive him, and trust in him; that he 
should remove from the hill of Sion, and reign in tlie 
centi-e of idolatrous worship: and that the Jews should 
nevertheless continue for ever. Lastly, that he should 
arise out of Judah, and at the precise time, when the 
sceptre was departed from them. 

• The prophets have interwoven particular prophe- 
cies with those concerning the Messias ; that neither th(^ 
prophecies concerning the Messias should be without 
their proof; nor the particular prophecies without then- 
fruit. « 

• Non Imbemtis recfem, nisi Casarem^ “ We have no 
king but C^e8ar,*’ said the Jews. Therefore, Jesus Christ 
was the Messias ; because their sceptre was departed to 
a stranger ; and because they would admit of no other 
king. 

, • Daniel’s seventy weeks are rendered disputable, as 
to their beginning, by the terms of the prophecy; and 
as to their end, by the diflcrence of cln-onologists. And 
yet all this variety, taken together, amounts to no more 
than the space of two hundred yeai*s. 

• The same prophecies which represent our Lord as 
poor, describe him likewise as the prince and master of 
the world: (Isa. liii. Zech. ix. 9.) 

Thoseiprophecies which express the time of our Lord’s 
coming, describe him as upon earti), and in the condi- 
tion of a sufferer ; not as in the clouds, and in the ma- 
jesty of a judge ; and those which represent him in 
glory, and judging the nations, give not the least mark 
whereby to dotennine the season of his coming. 

• When the Scriptures speak of the Messias as great, 
and triumphant, and glorious, it is evident they are to 
be understood of his coming to judge tlie woi-ld, not to 
redeem it: (Isa. Ixv. 16, 16.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DIVERS PROOFS OF JESUS CHRIST. 

In refusing to give credit to the apostles, we must 
suppose one of these two things, either that they were 
deceived themselves, or that they h^ an .intention of 
de(^eiVing others. As to the first, it seems next to im- 
possible that men should be deceived into a belief of a 
person’s rising fi’om the dead ; and as for the other, the 
supposition of their being impostors, is loaded with ab- 
surdities of every kind. Let us examine its process : we 
are, then, to conceive those twelve men, after the dcatlv 
of their Master, combining to delude the whole world 
with a report of his resurrection. As they could not 
embark in this design without bringing upon their heads 
all the opposition of united strength and power ; so the 
heart of man has a strange inclination towaids lightness 
and change, towards closing with the bribes of promises 
and rewards. Now should so much as any one of them 
have been drawn fi*om his resolution by thes(^channs, 
or have been shaken by prisons, by toitures, or by death 
itself^ all had been undone beyond recovery. This con- 
sideration, if pursued, cannot fail of appealing witli 
great weight and advantage. 

• AVhile iheii* Lord continued amongst them, his pre- 
*bencc might encoui*agc and suj>port them: but afhu*- 
wards, what could possibly engage them to proceed, ex- 
cept his real appearance and return? 

• The stj'le of the gospel is admirable in a thousand 
different views ; and in this amongst others, that we 
meet there with no invectives, on the part of the histo- 
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rians, against Judas, or Pilate, nor against any of the 
enemies, or the very murderers of their Lord, 

Had the modesty aud temper of the evangelical writ- 
ers been alFected, like the many strokes of art which 
we admire in vulgar history; and had they designed it 
only to be taken notice of, either they could not have 
forborne to g^vc some insinuation of it tliemselves ; or, at 
least, they would have procured friemls who would have 
pointed it out to their advantage and lionour. But as 
they acted without allectation, and wdth altogether dis- 
interested niotiveij they never took care to provi4le any 
person wdio should make these retloctions in their fa 
vour. This, I believe, is what no man has hitherto re- 
marked, and yet what seems an admirable evidence of 
the great simplicity used in this wliole affair. 

♦ As our Lord performed miracles in person, and liis 
^ipostles after him, so many others were m rought by the 
holy men in the first ages of Christianity ; because the 
prophecies being, in some measure, still imjxudec't, till 
they should receive an accomplishment from tlui?* 
liaiuls, their miracles were the only suflicient testimony 
of their commission. It was foretold that the Messiah 
should convert the Gentiles. But now the G entiles 
could not be converted to the Messias, without behold 
ing thiso final efiect of the prophecies concerning him 
Before, therefore, that he died, and rose again, tind tli.i^ 
the Gentiles ^vere converted tiii'ougli Ids name, all w;* - 
not yet fulfilled ; S4) that a constant series of mirHclc" 
w'as necessaiy during this period. But in our <la> ’ 
there is no need of rniracukuis performances to eviin c 
the truth of our Christian faith; inasmuch as the f nil 
completion of the prophecies is a standing and perp('tn;d 
miracle. 

• Another signal confinnation of our faith, is the ]>rc 
sent condition of the Jew%s. It is astonishing to see thi" 
people, during so vast a course of years, nevei* extiu 
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guishcd, and yet ever miserable ; it being alike neces- 
saiy to the demonstration of the Messias, both that they 
sliould subsist to be his witnesses, and should be misoi a- 
blc, as having been his crucihers. And though to sub- 
sist, and to be miserable, are contrarieties, yet they fail 
not to maintain their subsistence, under all the power ol‘ 
their misery. 

J5ut were they not reduced to cilmost the same ex- 
tremities, during their captive estate ? No : the sce]>tre 
and regal lino was not in the least interrupted by their 
captivity in Babylon; because their happy rotiirn was 
expressly promised and determined. When N(?biichad- 
nezzar cjUTied away the people, for fern* tliey should 
imagine the sceptre to have then doparted from Judah, 
they wei'e beforehand assured, that they should sojourn 
but a te w years, and at the end of them should certainly 
b<^ re-established. They were never without the com- 
fort of their prophets, or the presence of theii‘ kings. 
!>ut the second ruin of their city and polity is witliout 
pnwise cf a restoration; without prophets, without 
kings, without.com fort, or liopes; the sce])tre heing now 
for ever depai4^ from them. 

To lx> d(»taiiied in an enemy’s country with an assur- 
ance of being delivered after seventy yeais, can scarce 
be looked on as a state of captivity, in rosj^ect of a#whole 
people. But their present dispersion and banishment 
into strange lands is not only without assurance, bui 
without the least hope of recovery and rc'stitution. 

* We find it a solemn promise of Uod to them, that 
tliough they should be scattered to the corners of the 
ei!i*th, yet upon their perseverance in his law, he would 
gather them again. They are now in the highest man- 
ner constant to their worship and tenacious of tludr 
I’ites ; and yet remain dispersed and distressed. It fol- 
lows therefore of necessity, that the Messias is come, 
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and that the old law which contained these promises 
has been disannulled by the csttiblishment of the new. 

* Had the Jews been entirely converted by our Lord, 
we should have none but suspected witnesses ; had they 
l)een entirely destroyed, wc should have no witnesses at 
all. 

As the^Jews rejected Christ, but not universally, s(> 
spiritual men now .receive him, but not carnal. And 
this is so far from diminishing or impairing his glory, 
that it is the last sti'oke which perfects and adorns it. 

* The mily argument of the Jews which we lind insist- 
ed on in their writings, the Talmud, and the Jlabbins, 
is that Jesus Christ did not appear as a mighty prinee 
and conqueror, did not subdue the nations by the force 
and tcri’or of arms. Jesus Christ, say they, siiflered 
and died ; he overcame not the Gentiles by martial po>v- 
er; he loaded us not with their spoils; he neither en- 
larged our dominions, nor increased our stores. And is 
this all they have to allege? Tliis is what we have es- 
pecially to boast. It is in this that he appears so pecu- 
liarly amiable to iny eyes : I would not wish for a Mes- 
sias of their description and character. 

* How lovely a sight is it, to behold with the eye of 
faith, Harius, Cyrus, and Alexandei', the Homans, 

and Herod, all ignorantly consj)iring to ad- 
vance the triumphs of the cross i 


CHArTER XVIL 

AGAINST MAHOMET. 

The Mahometan religion has for its foundation the 
Alcoran, and Its compiler Mahomet. But nowr as for 
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this great prophet, who was to he the last expectation 
of mankind, where do we find him once foretold ? Or, 
what token has he to show, which any man might not 
as well produce, who should please to assume the pre- 
tensions of prophecy? What miracles docs he himself 
tell us that ho wrought? What mysteries docs he teacli, 
even according to his own report and traditicli? What 
nioi’ality has lie established i Wliat felicity has he pro- 
posed. 

* Mahomet brings not with him tlie least authoi’ity or 
credentials : his reasons, therefore, ought to b8 the ni(»st 
cogent in the w'orld, as having nothing to support tliein 
but their own proper force. 

Suppose tAVO pci’sons should both of them ^deliver 
things ill appocvrance of a low and mean character : but 
MO that the discourses of the one should have a twol'oki 
, , sense, understood hy liis friends and followers, while those 
of the other had but one meaning [only : a stranger wb<^ 
had not been admitted into the secret, hearing them speak 
in this manner, would be inclined to pass the same jiidg" 
ment on both. But if afterwards, in the remaiuing part 
of their conversation, tlie one should disclose sublime 
and angelical truths; the other should persist in 
uttering things base and vulgar, and even foolish and 
impertinent, he must Conclude, that the one spak^ mys- 
tei-iously, and not the other; the one having cleaily 
shown, that he is incapable of such absurdities, and 
capable of being mysterious; the other that be is inca- 
pable of mystery, but very capable of being absurd. 

• It is not by the more obscure parts of Malioiru^t’"' 
docti'iiie, and those which bear an appearance of somr 
hidden meaning, that I would have persons judge ol t!a‘ 
author; but by those things which are clear and express, 
as his paradise, and the like. It is in these that he is 
most ridiculous. Xo such imputation can pass on the 
Holy Scriptures. They too, it must bo confessed, Ji.wi* 
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their obscurities; but then theii’ plainer doctrines are 
admirably just and true ; and the prophecies they allege, 
aif such as have been in the most striking manner ac - 
complished. The case, therefore, is as difterent as can 
be conceived ; nor ought we to compare and confound 
things which resemble each other only in their obscurity, 
not in thcE' clear parts ; for the latter, when excellent 
and divine, should engage us to reverence the obscuri- 
ties with which they are attended. 

• The Alcoran says, Matthew was a good man. 
Hence, Hargue, that Mahomet was a false prophet, 
either in calling wicked men good, or in disbelieving 
these good men, as to what they report of Jesus (jhrist. 

• What Maliomet did, lies within any mini’s reach. 
He was authorised bv no miracle, lie was countenanced 
l)y no prediction. But what was performed by 

( dirist, is absolutely above tlie power and the 
of man. 

• Mjiliomet established himself by slaughter ; Jesus 
Christ, by eomnuindiu^ us to lay dowm our lives 
hornet, by torbiddinjLf his law to l»e read: Jesus Chi^, 
l>y enga^fiii;,,^ us to search and read. In a word, 

Uvo d(‘.si',^ns are in all respects so dii’ectly opposite, that 
Maliomet took the way, in human probability, to sue- 

Jesus Christ, humanly speakint?, to be disap- 
pointed. And hence, instead of so irrational a conclu- 
sifin, as that because Mahomet succeeded, Jesus (Jliri>l 
miL;iit, in like manner, have succeeded before, we ouirffl 
to infer, that since Mahomet has succeeded, Christiandv 
must inevitably have perished, had it not been fanudc<i 
and su])i>ortcd l>y a jiower altogether Divine. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FOR WHAT REASONS WE MAY PRESUME IT HAS PLEASED 
GOD TO HIDE HIMSELF FROM SOME AND /VO DISCLOSK 
HIMSELF TO OTHERS, 

It has been the gracious purpose of God, to redeem 
mankind, and to open a door of salvation to tli{)se who 
diligently seek him. But men have shown themselves 
so unworthy of this design, that he justly denies to some, 
account of their obstinacy, wdiat he grants to otliers 
a mercy, which is not their due. Were it his plea- 
re to overcome the stubbornness of the most hardeiu^d 
nbelievers, he could easily ellect it by discovering him- 
self so manifestly to them, us to set the truth of his ex- 
istence beyond the possibility of their disputes. And it 
is in this manner that ho will appear at the last day : 
with such amazing terrors, and such a convulsion of all 
nature, that the most blind shall sec him, and shall con- 
fess him. 

But this is not the way which he has chosen for his 
first and milder coming. Because sej many per.'t?>ns hav- 
ing rendered themselves thus unworthy of his mercy, lie 
has left them deprived of a happiness which they voik^Ii- 
safed not to desire. It had not, therefore, been consiir. 
tent with his justice, to assume an appeamnee evi ry 
way groat and divine, and capable of working in all 
men an absolute and undistinguished conviction: nor, 
on the other hand, would it have seemed more CM|uital)le 
Ko have used so much concealment, as not to be discove- 
rable by sincere inquirers. Bo that intending no less to 
reveal iiimsclf to those who sought him with their whole 
heart, than to hide himself from those who were alike 
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industrious to avoid and flee from him, he has so tem- 
pered the knowledge of himself, as to exhibit bright and 
visjj|>le indications to those who seek him, and to turn 
the pillar of a cloud towards those who seek him not. 

^ There is a due proportion of light for those, who, 
above all things, wish that they may see ; and a proper 
mixture of Jthade, for those who are of a contrary dispo- 
sition. There is enough brightness to illuminate the 
elect : and enough obscurity to humble them. There is 
obscurity enough to blind the reprobates; and bright- 
ness enough to condemn them, and to render them with- 
out excuse. 

Did the world exist purely to teach men of the being 
of God, his divinity would shine through it, with irre- 
sistible and uncontested rays. But inasmuch as it sub 
sists only by Jesus Christ, and for Jesus Christ, and to 
inform men botli of their corruption and redemption, wn 
re«‘id tJiese two lessons in every part of its frame. Foi* 
all tlw objects wdiich we can survey, are such as denote 
neither the total exclusion, nor the manifest presence of 
fiod; or they denote tlie presence of a God who hid6s 
himself. The face of nature bears this universal cha- 
racter and language. 

Had there never been any revelation of God, this 
eten .al privation might have Wn the subject of dispute, 
and as well have been interpreted of his utter absenct' 
jVom the Avorld, as of human incapacity to enjoy his pre 
sence. Hut by affording some, though not continual ap 
pearances, he has taken away all ground of doubt and 
debate. If he lias appeared once, he exists for over ; 
and thus we arc obliged to conclude from the whole, tlic 
being of God, and the unworthiness of man. 

* It seems to be the Divine intention, to perfect the 
will rather than the understanding. But mow a con 
v incing light and a perfect brightness, while it t^i^sisteiJ 
the understanding, would forestall Jind defeat the will 
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* Were there no intermixture of darkness, man would 
not be sensible of his disease ; and were there no degree 
of light, man would despair of a remedy. So that not 
only the Divine justice, but human interest and advan- 
tage seem concerned that God should discover himself 
iji part, and conceal himself in part ; it being alike dan- 
gerous for us to know God without knowiyg our own 
misery, and to know our own misery, without a right 
knowledge of God. 

• Every thing insti*ucts man in his own condition ; 
but then this maxim ought rightly to be understood. 
For it is neither true, that God altogether discovej's 
iiimself, nor that he remains altogether concealed. But 
these arc most consistent ti’uths, that he hides himself 
from those \vho tempt him, and discloses himself to 
those who seek him. For men, though unworthy of 
( )}od, yet at the same time ai-c capable of God. Tliey 
are unwoi’thy of him by their corruption; and they £ire 
capable of him by their original perfection. 

* There is no object upon earth which docs not pro- 
claim either Divine mercy or human misery ; either the 
impotence of man, unassisted by God, oi* the power of 
Tuan with God’s concurrence and aid. 

• The whole universe teaches man cither that he is a 
fallen creature, or that he is recovered and redeemed. 
Every thing informs him cither of his greatness, or of 
his misery. The just dereliction of God, we may r(‘u<l 
in the pagans : his merciful favour and protection, iir the 
ancient Jews. 

^ All things work together for good to the elect, — even 
the obscurities of Scripture, which these honour and l e- 
vei-encc, on account of that Divine clearness and beauty 
which they discern in them. And all things work to- 
gether for evil to the reprobate,— even the Divine cleur- 
iiess and beauty of Scripture, which these blaspheme, 
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on account of the obscurities which they understand 
not. 

Had the design of our Lord’s coming been the work 
of justification only, the whole series of Scripture, and 
disposition of things would have been directed towards 
this end ; and it had been then the easiest task in the 
world to coi^yiuce an unbeliever. But since he came, as 
Isaiah prophetically speaks, in sanctificatiomm. and in 
perverse infidelity is above our strength to 
conquer, and our art to cure. But then this disappoint- 
ment cannet be made an exception against our own be- 
lief: because we affirm, that in all the conduct and 
methods of Divine grace, there is no conviction for ob- 
stinate spirits, and such as do not sincerely seek the 
truth. 

• Jesus Christ is come, that those who see not, may 
see ; and that those who see, may be made blind. He is 
come b) heal the sick, and to leave those who think they 
are whole, to die ! to call sinners to repentance and jus- 
tification, and to leave those in their sins, who trusted in 
themselves that they were saints; to fill the hungry with 
good things, and to send the rich empty away. 

It was to render, the Messias alike tlie subject of 
knowledge to the good, and of error to the wicked, that 
it pleased Hod so to dispose the predictions concerning 
him. Had the manner of his, appearance been express 
ly foretold, there had been no obscuidty even for tlx? 
wicked. On the other liand, had the time been signified 
obscurely, the best of men would have wanted evidences 
and light. For instance; the integrity of their heart 
could^iiever have assisted them in expouiidiiigia single 
D'for the numeral of six hundred years. The time, 
therefore, was declared in positive words ; hut the man- 
ner wrapt up in shade and types. 

By this means the wicked, mistaking the promised 
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blessings to bo temporal, deceived themselves, notwith- 
standing the clear indications of the time; while the 
righteous avoided this danger. For the construction of 
the promised goods depended on the heart, which is 
wont to apply the name of good to the object of its love: 
whereas the construction of the promised time has no 
dependence on the heart or aflections. thus the 

plain discovery of the time, and the obscure description 
of the blessings or happiness expected, could be the 
cause of error only to the wicked. 

* What was the design of that opposition in the 
marks of the Messias; that by his hand the sceptre 
should be eternally fixed in Judah; and that at his com- 
ing the sceptn? should be taken fi*om Judah ? 

To evince, that seeing, they sliould not see ; and un- 
<lerstanding, they should not undei’stand.’' Nothing 
could have been better arranged with more admirable 
justice and wisdom. 

• Instead of complaining that God is hidden, we 
ought to give him thanks that he has so revealed him- 
self. Nor ought we less to thank him that he still hides 
himself from the wise and the lofty, from those who are 
unworthy to know so pure and holy a God. 

• The genealogy of our Lord in the Old Testament, is 
intermixed with so many others, that there sccirw to he 
some difficulty in discerning it. Had Moses kept no 
other register but that of the pedigree of Jesus Christ, 
the series must have been visible ; and even now, uj)on a 
closer inspection, we may be able to trace it in Tamai*, 
Uuth, &c. 

* Those things in the gospels which have the greatest 
appearance of weakness, or error, are of peculiar foj-cc 
aJid weight with discerning judges. For instance, the 
<lilierent genealogies of St Matthew and »St Luke,— it 
being manifest that this could not be done by confeder- 
acy. 
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• Let men, therefore, reproach us no more with the 
want of perfect light ; for we profess ourselves to want 
it. But let them own the power and truth of religion 
in its very obscurity, in that mixture of mystery which 
surrounds us, and that indifiference which we find ka our- 
selves towards the knowledge of our duty. 

• Were \here but one religion injthc w^orld, the disco- 
veries of the Divine nature might seem too manifest and 
with too little distinction : and so likewise, if there were 
inartyi's in no religion but the true. 

• Jesus •Christ, to leave the impious in their blindness, 
never expressly told them, that he was not of Nazareth, 
or that he was not the son of Joseph. 

• As our Lord remained unknown amongst men, so 
truth remains amongst vulgar opinions, undistinguished 
as to external appearance. In like manner the holy 
Euchaiist differs not outwardly from common bi*ead. 

• If the mercy of God be so abundant, as to aftbrd us 
all saving knowledge, even while he hides himself; what 
immense light may we expect, when he shall please to 
unveil his perfections? 

• W e can understand nothmg of tlie works of God, il 
we do not settle this as a prmciple, that the wiltully 
ignorant remain blind and infatuated, while he iiispiress 
and illuminates oth<‘rs. 
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chapt;er XIX. 

THAT THE TRUE PROFESSORS OF JUDAISM AND^OF CHRIS- 
TTANITV HAVE EVER BEEN OF ONE AND THE SAME 
RELIGION. 


The Jewish religion seems eventually to iftonsist, as 
to its very essence, in the paternity of Abraham, in the 
l ite of circumcision, in sacrifices, in ceremonies, in the 
ai-k, in the temple at Jerusalem, or, briefly, in the law 
and the covenmit of Moses. 

lUit we oiler to maintain that it consisted in none of 
these, but purely in the love of God ; and that besides 
this, nothing ever obtained the Divine approbation and 
acceptance. 

That God bore no manner of regard to “ Israel after 
the flesh,”, to those who proceeded out of the loins of 
i\bi*aham. 

That the Jew's, if they ti’aiisgressed, were to be punish- 
»‘d after the manner of strangers. “ And it shall be, 
that if you do at all forget the Lord thy God, aiKl walk 
after other gods, and serve them, and w'orship them ; 1 
testify against you this day, that ye shall surely perish 
as tlsc nations w hich the Lord destroyeth before your 
face, so shall ye perish.” (Dcut. viii. 19, 20.) 

That st7’angers, if they loved God, were to be roceive<l 
by him on the same tenns with the Jew's. 

That the true Israelites ascribed all their merit and 
])Aiteiisioiis not to Abraham, but to God : “ Doubtless 
tiiou ai*t our father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel knoweth us not: thou art our Father and 
oiir Redeemer.” (Isa. Ixiii. 16.) 
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Moses himself assured his nation, that God was no 
accepter of persons; the Lord your God, (says he) re- 
gardeth not persons, nor taketh rewards.” (Deut. x. 
17.) 

We affirm that the circumMsion enjoined, was that of 
the heart : “ Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your 
heart, and^e no more stift'-necked. For the Lf»rd your 
God is a great C od, a mighty, and a terrible, who re- 
gardeth not persons,” &c. (Dent. x. 16, 17 ; Jer. iv, 4.) 

That God particularly promised to bestow on tljem 
this graceMf spiritual circumcision : “ And the Lord thy 
God will circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, 
to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” (Deut. 

XXX. 6*.) 

That the uncircumcised in heart shall be judged ol’ 
God: “For God will judge all the nations which are 
uncircumcised; and all the people of Israel, becauisc 
they are uncircumcised in heart.” (Jer. ix. 25, 26.) 

Wo say that circumcision was purely a type, institut- 
ed to distinguish the people of the Jews Irom all other 
nations. (Gen. xvii, 1.) And this was the reastui that 
they used it not in the wilderness, because thei-e was 
then no danger of their mixing with strangers ; as also 
that since the appcai’ance of our Lord it is become alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

That the love of God is, everywhere, principally c<»Tn- 
mandod and enforced : “ I call heaven and earth rc 
cord this day against you, that 1 have set before you 
life and death, ble^ssing and cursing : thereffire choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may live; and tlioii 
inayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou mayest 
‘obey his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him . 
for he is thy life,” &c. (Deut. xxx. 19, 20.) 

It was declared, that the Jews for want of this love (»i 
God, should be abandoned to their sins, and the Gen- 
tiles admitted in their stead : ‘‘ I will hide my face from 
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them, I will see what their end shall be ; for they arc a 
veiy froward generation, children in whom is no 
faith. They have moved rnc to jealousy with that which 
is not God, they have provoked me to anger with theii 
vanities ; and I will move them to jealousy with those 
which are not a people, I will provoke them to anger 
with a foolish nation.” (Deut. xxxii. 20, 21^ Isa. Ixv. ) 

That temporal things are often false and vain; and 
that true and lasting good is alone found in the Divine 
acceptance and favour. (Psal. xxiii. 28.) 

That the feasts of the Jews were displeasing to God. 
(Amos V. 2.) 

That their sacrifices were no less displeasing. ( Isa . 
Ixvii. Jer. vi. 20. ) And not only those of the wicked, but 
cv(‘n of the good; as appears from the 50th Psalm; 
M'heie before the discourse is peculiarly addressed to the 
wicked by those words, Peccaton mitern dint Deiu% it 
is declared absolutely, that God has no regard to thci 
liesh or the blood of beasts. 

That the offerings of the Gentiles should be received 
by God; and that he should withdraw his acceptance 
from the ollerings of the Jews. (Mai. i. 11; 1 Kings xv. 
22: Flos. vi. 0.) 

That God would make a new covenant by the JMes- 
sias ; and that the old covenant should be disiyumllcd. 
(lor. xxxi. 31.) 

That the old things should pass away, and be fogol • 
ten. (Lsa. xliii. IS, 19.) 

Tliat tlie Ark of the covenant should come no inoie 
to mind. (Jer. iii. b.) 

That tlie temple should be given up and destroY(‘d. 
(Jer. vii. 12—14.) 

^ That the legal sacrifices should be abolished, and sao 
rifices of a purer kind established in their place. (MaL 
i. 10.) 

That the Aaronical order of priesthood should be dis- 
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solved ; aud the order of Melchisedec introduced by tlie 
Messias. (Psalm cx.) 

That this latter priesthood should bo an ordinance foi- 
ever. (Psalm cx). 

That Jerusalem should bo rejected ; and a now name 
given to tlie elect people. (Isa. Ixv.) 

That this new name should be more excellent than 
that of the^cws, and of eternal duration. (Isa. Ivi. 5.) 

That the Jews should remain without prophets, with- 
out kings, without sacrifices, and without an altar: 
(Hos. iii. 4^ and should, nevertheless, subsist as a dis* 
tinct people. ( Jer. xxxi. 30.) 


CHAPTER XX. 

4'HAT THERE CAN BE NO SAVING KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, 
EXCEPT TIIROITGU JESUS CHUfST. 

The greatest part ol* those who attempt to demon- 
strate the truth of the Divine Being to the ungodly, roni- 
monly hpgin with the works of nature; and in this method 
they very rarely suc ceed. I w^onld not seem to iin]>aH 
tiie validity of these proofs, wdiichhavo boon consoemt- 
ed by the Holy Scripture itself. They have, indeed, an 
undeniable agreement with tlie ])rinciples of sound rea- 
son; but are very^often not so well suited and piupoT - 
tioned to that disposition of spirit which is peculiar t(» 
the persons hei’C described. 

For we must observe, that discourses of this kind 
aj-e not ordinarily addj'cssed to men whose hearts: 
abound wdtli a lively faith, and who immediately dis 
cern the whole system of things to be no other than 
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the workmanship of that God whom they adore. To 
these the heavens declare the glory of God** and all 
nature speaks in behalf of its Author. But as for those 
who are living contrary to the light of the Gospel, and 
continually resist the light, persons who ai’e destitute 
of faith and charity, and who behold nothing but 
clouds and darkness on the whole face qj nature, it 
seems not the most probable method of their conversion, 
to Oder them nothing more on a subject of the greatest 
importance, than the course of the moon or planets; or 
than such arguments as they every day hear^ and every 
day despise. The hardness and obstinacy of their teni- 
[.KU* has rendered them deaf to this voice of nature, 
which sounds continually in their ears ; and experience 
infoiTOs us, that instead of our gaining them by such a 
])i'ocess, there is nothing which, on the contrary, is so 
great a discouragement, and so «apt to make them 
despair of ever finding the truth, as when we under- 
take to convince them by this way of reasoning, and 
pretend to tell them that truth shines so bright in thes(f 
views, as to b<^come really irresistible. 

The IToly Sci'ipture, which knows so m\ich better 
than we, the things which belong to God, never speaks 
of them in this manner. It informs us, indeed, that the 
beauty of the creature leads to the kiiowlede^ of the 
(.'reator; but it does by no means assure us that the 
creatures produce tliis ellecrt indillei’ently in all persons. 
On the contrary, it declares, that whenever they appear 
thus convincing, it is not by their own force, but by 
means of that light which God ditruseth into the liearts 
of those whom he is pleased to discover himself by 
their means and intervention : Quod not urn est Dei mo- 
^lifestmu est in iliis: Deu.< etthn Ulis nuimfei>tavit. It 
teacheth, in general, that our God is a God “ wiio hid- 
eth himself;” Vere tu es Deus ahsconditns: and tliat 
since the corruption of human nature, he has loft men 
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under such a blindness, as they can only be delivered 
from by Jesus Christ, without whom we ai*e cut off 
from all communion with God: Nemo iiovit Patrem nm 
PilkiSy out cid valuer it Filmfi revetare. 

The Scripture gives us a fartlier evidence of this 
truth, when it so often testifies, that God is found by 
those who ^eek him; for it could never speak thus of a 
clear and certain light, such as gives not men the ti*ou- 
ble of seai'cliing aftei- it, but freely difiuseth itself around, 
and prevents the observation of the beholders. 

• The njetaphysical proofs of (^od are so very intri- 
cate, and so fai* removed from the common j*easf)nings 
of men, that they strike with little force: (»r, at best, tlie 
impression continues but a short period, and men, the 
very next hour, fall back into their old jealousies, and 
their perpetual tear and suspicion of being deceived: 
Qm)d curiosUate coanoverant su}m*bia amisermit. 

Again, all the arguments of this abstracted kind arc? 
able to lead us no farther than to a speculative know - 
ledge of God; and to know him only thus, is, in etlect, 
not to know him at all. 

The God of Cdiristians is not barely the suju’eine and 
infallible author of geomet^’ical truths, or of tlie elemen- 
tary order, and the disposition of nature: this is the di 
vir.ity o^ philosophers and pagans. Nor barely the pro- 
vidential disposer of the lives and fortunes of men, so 
to crown his worshippers with a long and hap}»y series 
of years: this was the portion of the tiews. Hut th(‘ 
God of Abraham and of Jsaac, the God of Christians, is 
a God of love and consolation; a (iod who possosseth the 
hearts and souls of his servants; gives them an inward 
fiitiling of their own misery, and of his infinite mercy ; 
unites himself to their spirit, replenishing it with biuni- 
lity and joy, with aftiance and love; and renders them 
incapable of any prospect, any aim, but himself. 

The God of Christians, is a God who makes the soul 
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perceive and know that he is her only good, and that 
she can find peace and repose in him alone ; no delight, 
no joy, but in his love ; and who, at the same time, in- 
spires her with an abhoiTence of those impediments 
which withhold her from loving him with all her 
strength. As her two principal hiiidi*ances, self-love 
and concupiscence, are gi-ievous and insupportable to 
her, so it is this gracious God who makes her know and 
feel that she has these fatal distempers rooted in her 
constitution, and that his hand alone can expel or sub- 
due them. * 

This is to know God as a Christian. But to know 
him after this manner, we must, at the same time, know 
our own misery and uuworthiness, together with the 
need wo have of a Mediator, in order to our approaching 
his presence, or uniting ourselves to him. We ought by 
no moans to separate these parts of knowledge ; because 
each alone is not only unprofitable, but dangerous. The 
knowledge of God, without the knowledge of our own 
misery, is the nurse of pride. The knowledge of our own 
misery, without the knowledge of Jesus Christ, is the 
mother of despair. But the true knowledge of Jesus 
(Christ exempts us alike from pride and from despair ; 
by giving us, at once, a sight not only of God, and of 
our misery, but also of the mercy of God in the r^ief of 
our misery. 

We may know God without knowing our own mise- 
ries ; or we may know our own miseries without know- 
ing God ; or we may know both, without knowing the 
means of obtaining from God the relief of our miseries. 
But w^e cannot know Jesus Christ without the know - 
ledge of God, of our miseries, and of their cure. Inas-* 
iiM&ch as Jesus Christ is not only God, but he is God 
under this character-..-.the healer and repairer of our 
miseries. 

Thus all they w’ho seek God without Jesus Christ can 

H 
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never meet with such light in their inquiries as may af* 
ford them true satisfaction or solid use. For either they 
advance not so far as to know that there is a God ; or if 
they do, yet they arrive hereby but at an unprofitable 
knowledge, because they frame to themselves a method 
of communicating with God without a mediator, as 
without a^mediator they were capable of knowing him : 
so that they unavoidably fall either into atheism or de- 
ism, two things which the Christian religion almost 
equally abhors. 

AVe ought therefore wholly to direct our inquiries to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ, because it is by him 
alone that we can pretend to know God, in such a man- 
ner as shall bo really advantageous to us. 

He alone is the true God to us men, that is, to sinful 
and miserable creatures ; he is our chief centre and su- 
premo object, in respect of all that wo can wish, and all 
that we can understand. AV hoover knows not him 
knows nothing either in the order of the world, or in his 
own nature and condition. For as wo know God only 
by Jesus Christ, so it is by him alone that we know our- 
selves. 

AVithout Jesus Christ man is of necessity to be con- 
sidered as lying in vice and misery: with Jesus Christ 
man appears as released from vice and redeemed from 
niiseiyr. In him consists all our happiness, and all oiu 
virtue, our life and light, our hope and assurance : out of 
him there is no prospect but of sins and miseries, of 
darkness and despair ; nothing to bo beheld by us but 
obscurity and confusion in the Divine nature, and in our 
own. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE STRANGE CONTRARIETIES DISCOVERABLE ^N HUMAN 
NATURE, WITH REGARD TO TRUTH AND HAPPINESS, AND 
MANY OTHER THINGS, 

Nothing can be more astonishing in the’nature of 
man, than the contrarieties which we there observe, 
with regard to all tilings. He is made for the know- 
ledge of truth : this is what he most ardently desires, 
and most eagerly pursues ; yet when he endeavours to 
lay hold on it, he is so dazzled and confounded, as never 
to be secure of actual possession. Hence the two sects 
of the Pyrrhonians and the dogmatists took their rise ; 
of which the one would utterly deprive men of all truth, 
the other would infallibly ensure their inquiries after it : 
but each with reasons so improbable, as only to increase 
our confusion and peiplexity, while we are guided by no 
other lights than those which we find in our own 
bosom. 

The principal arguments of the Pyrrhonians, of scep- 
tics, are as follow. If w^e accept faith and revelation, 
vre can have no other certainty as to the truth of prin- 
ciples, than that we naturally feel and perceive them 
within ourselves. But now this inw^ard perception is no 
convictivc evidence of their truth ; because, since with” 
out faith we have no assurance whether we were made 
by a good God, or by some evil demon; nay, whetlicr 
we have not existed fi’om eternity, or been the oflspririg 
of chance ; it may be doubted whether these principles 
within us are true or false, or uncertain in correspon- 
dence to our original. Indeed, it is by faith alone that 
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we can distinguish whether we are asleep or awake ; 
because in our sleep we as strongly fancy ourselves to be 
waking as when we really are so : we imagine that we 
see space, figure, and motion : we perceive the time pass 
away, we measure it as it runs. In fine, we act, to all 
intents, as in our most wakeful hours. Since then, by 
our own <3bnfession, one half of our life is spent in sleep, 
during which, whatever we may suppose, wo have really 
no idea of truth, all that then passeth within us being 
mere illusion ; who can tell but that the other moiety 
of our Ilf®, in which we fancy ourselves to be awake, is n<> 
more than a second sleep, little diflering from the former; 
and that we only rouse ourselves from our sleep by day, 
when we enter into that at night ; as it is usual with us 
to dream that we dream, by heaping one fantastic image 
upon another, 

I waive the whole declamations of the sceptif’s, 
against the impressions of custom, education, maimers, 
and climates, and the like prejudices ; which they ob' 
serve to govern the greatest part of mankind, who are 
wont to reason on no other than these false foundations. 

The main fort of the dogmatists is this, that, wouI( 
we but speak honestly and sincerely, there is no man 
who can doubt of natural principles. We are capable of 
truth, say they, not only by reasoning, but Ijy percep 
tion, and by a bright and lively act of immediate intelli- 
geijcc. It is by this latter way that we arrive at th 
knowledge of first principles ; w hich the forces of reason 
w'ould attack in vain, liaviiig nothing to do w'ith them. 
The sceptics who labour to bring all things to their own 
standard, are under a continual disappointment. Wc 
may be very w^ell assured of our being awake, though 
very unable to demonstrate it by reason. This inability 
shows indeed the feebleness of our rational powers, but 
not the general incertitude of our knowledge. We «p- 
prehend with no less confidence, that there are su< h 
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things in the world as space, time, motion, number, and 
matter, than the most regular and demonstrative conclu- 
sions. Nay, it is upon this certainty of perception and 
consciousness, that reason ought to fix itself, and to 
found the whole method of its process. I perceive that 
there are three dimensions in space, viz. length, breadth, 
and thickness,— and that number is infinite ^rhence my 
reason demonstrates, that there are no two square num- 
bers assignable, one of which shall exactly double the 
other. We apprehend principles, and we conclude pro- 
positions : and both with the like assurance, 4hougli by 
difterent ways. Nor is it less ridiculous for reason to 
demand of these perceptive and intellective faculties, a 
proof of their maxims, before it consents to them ; than 
it would be for the said faculties to demand of reason a 
clear perception and intuition of all the problems it de- 
monstrates. This defect, therefore, may serve to the 
humbling of reason, which pretends to be the judge of 
all things, but not to invalidate our assurance, as if reason 
were alone able to inform our judgment. On the con- 
trary, it were to bo wished that we had less occasion for 
rational deductions ; and that we knew all things by in- 
stinct and immediate view. But nature has denied us 
this favour, and allows us but few notices of so easy a 
kind, leaving us to work out the rest by laborions con- 
sequences, and a continued series of argument. 

We see here a universal war proclaimed amongst 
mankind. We must of necessity list ourselves on one 
side or on the other ; for he that pretends to stand neu- 
ter is most eflectually of the sceptical party : this neutra- 
lity constitutes the very essence of scepticism ; and ho 
tjj^at is not against the sceptics, must be, in a superlative 
manner, for them. What shall a man do under these 
circumstances? Shall he question every thing? shall he 
doubt whether he is awake? whether another pinches 
him, or burns him? shall he doubt whether he doubts? 
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shall he doubt whether he exists? It seems impossible 
to’come to this; and therefore, I believe, there never 
was a finished sceptic, a PyiThonian in perfection. 
There is a secret force in nature, which sustains the 
weakness of reason, and hinders it from losing itself in 
such a degree of extravagance. W ell," but shall a man 
join himseif to the opposite faction? Shall he boast 
that he is in sure possession of truth, when, if we press 
him never so little, he can proddee no title, and must 
l>e obliged to quit his hold? 

Who shall extricate us from this dilemma? The 
sceptics, we see, are confounded by nature, and the dog- 
matists by reason. To what a distracting misery will 
that man, therefore, bo reduced, who shall seek the 
knowledge of his own condition, by the bare light and 
guidance of his own powers ; it being alike impossible 
for hitn to avoid both these sects, for he cannot reposf> 
himself on either ? 

Such is the portrait of man, with regard to truth. 
Let us now' behold him in respect of felicity, wdiichr ho 
])rosecutes with so much w'armth through his whole 
course of action ; for all desire to be liappy : this general 
rule is w ithout exception. Whatever viwiety there may 
be in the means employed,* there is but one end univer- 
sally pursued. The reason why one man embrafeeth the 
hazard of war, and wdiy another declines it, is but the 
same desire, attended in each with diflerent views. 
This is the sole motive to every action of every person ; 
and even of such as most unnaturally become their own 
executioners. 

And yet, after the course of so many ages, no person 
without faith has ever arrived at this point, tow'ards 
which all continually tend. The whole world is busy in 
complaining : princes and subjects, nobles and commons, 
old and young, the strong and the feeble, the learned 
and the ignorant, tlio healthy and the diseased, of 
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all countries, all times, all ages, and "all conditions. 

So long, so constant, so regular, and unifoinn a proof 
ought fully to convince us of oui’ utter inability to ac- 
quire happiness by our own efforts. But example will 
not serve for our instruction in this case : because there 
being no resembAuce so exact as not to admit some 
nicer difierence, we are hence disposed to thii^k that our 
expectation is not so liable to be deceived on on© occa- 
sion as on another. Thus, the present never satisfying 
us, the future decoys and allures us on, till from one mis-, 
fortune to another it leads us unto death, th« sum and 
consummation of eternal misery. 

This is next to a miracle, that there should not be any 
one thing in nature which has not been some time fixed, 
as the last end and happiness of man ; neither stars, nor 
elements, nor plants, nor animals, nor insects, nor 
disuses, nor war, nof vice, nor sin. Man being -fallen 
from his natural estate, there is no object so extravagant 
as not to bo capable of attracting his desire. Ever 
sin^e the time that he lost his real good, every thing 
cheats him with the appearance of it; even his own de- 
struction, though contrary as this seems both to reason 
and nature. 

Some have sought after felicity in honour and autho- 
rity, others in curiosity and knowledge, and a thyd tribe 
in the pleasures and enjoyments of sense. These three 
loadmg pursuits have constituted as many factions : and 
those whom we compliment with the name of philoso- 
phers, have really done nothing else but resigned them- 
selves up to one of the three. Such amongst them as 
made the nearest approaches to truth and happiness, well 
considered, that it was necessary the universal good which 
all desire, and in which each mar. ought to be allowed 
his portion, should not consist in any of the private bless- 
ings of this world, which can be properly enjoyed but by 
one alone, and which, if divided, do more grieve and af- 
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flict each possessor, for want of the part which he has 
not, than they oblige and gratify him witli the part 
which he has. They rightly apprehended, that the true 
good ought to be such as all may possess at once, with- 
out diminution, and without contention ; and such as no 
man can be deprived of against his will? They apprehend- 
ed this ; b«t they were unable to attain and execute it ; 
and instead of a solid substantial happiness, took up at 
last, wnth the empty shadciw of visionary excellence. 

Our instinct suggests to us, that wc ought to seek our 
happiness ^within ourselves. Our passions hurry us 
abroad, even when there are no objects to engage and 
incite them. External objects arc themselves our temp- 
ters, and chann and attract us, while we think not of 
them. Therefore, the wisest philosophers might weary 
themselves with crying, “ Keep within yourselves, and 
your felicity is in your own gift and power.’* The gene- 
rality never gave them credit : and those who were so 
easy as to believe them, became only the more unsatis- 
fied and the more ridiculous. For is there any thing so 
vain as the happiness of the stoics, or so groundless as 
the reasons on which they build it ? 

They conclude, that what has been done once, may bo 
done alw^ays ; and that, because the desire of glory has 
soinetiiRes spurred on its votaries to great and worthy 
actions, all others may use it with the same success. 
But these arc the motions of fever and phrenzy, which 
sound health and judgment can never imitate. 

The civil war betw^een reason and passion has occa- 
sioned two opposite projects, for the restoring of peace 
to mankind : the one, of those who were for renouncing 
their passions, and becoming gods : the other, of those 
w’ho were for renouncing their reason, and becoming 
beasts. But neither the one nor the other could take 
effect. Reason ever continues to accuse the baseness 
and injustice of the passions, and to disturb the repose of 
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those who abandon themselves to their dominion : and 
on the contrary, the passions remain lively and vigorous 
in the hearts of those who talk the most of their extir- 
pation. 

This is the just account of human nature, and human 
strength, in respect of truth and happiness. We have 
an idea of truth, not to be effaced by all the \files of the 
sceptic ; we have an incapacity of argument, not to be 
rectified by all the power of the dogmatist. We wish 
for truth, and find nothing in ourselves but uncertainty. 
We seek after happiness, and are presented i^ith noth- 
ing but misery. Our double aim is, in effect, a double 
torture; while we are alike unable to compass either, 
and to relinquish either. These desires seem to have 
been left in us, partly as a jumishinent of our fall, and 
partly as an indication and remembrance whence w e arc 
iallen. 

• If man was not made for God, why is God alone 
sufficient for human happiness? If man was made for 
trod, why is the human will, in all things, repugnant to 
the Divine? 

^ Man ia at a loss where to fix himself, and to recover 
his proper station in the world, lie is unquestionably 
out of his way ; he feels wdthin himself the small remains 
of his once happy state, which he is now unstible to 
retrieve. And yet this is w^hat he daily courts and fol- 
lows after, always with solicitude, and never with suc- 
cess : compassed with darkness, which he can neither 
escape nor penetrate. 

Hence arose the contest amongst the philosophers : 
Some of whom endeavoured to raise and exalt man, by 
di||)laying his greatness; others to depress and abase 
him, by representing his misery. And what seems more 
strange, is, that each party borrowed from the other, the 
ground of their own opinion. For the misery of mart 
roay be infen*ed from his greatness, as his greatness is 
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deducible from his misery. Thus the one sect, with 
more evidence, demonstrated his misery in that they de- 
rived it from his greatness ; and the other more strongly 
concluded his greatness, because they founded it on his 
misery. Whatever was oflered to establish his great- 
ness, on one side, served only to evince his misery, in 
behalf of\he other; it being more miserable to have 
fallen from the greater height. And the same propor- 
tion holds vice versa. So that in this endless circle of 
dispute, each helped to advance his adversary’s cause ; 
for it is certain, that the more degrees of light men en- 
joy, the more degrees they ai*e able to discern of misery 
and of greatness. In a word, man knows himself to be 
miserjible ; he is therefore exceedingly miserable, be- 
cause he knows that he is so : but he likewise appeai-s to 
be eminently great, from this very act of knowing him- 
self to be miserable. 

What a chimera then is man! What a surprising 
novelty ! What a confused chaos ! What a subject of 
contradiction ! A professed judge of all things, and yet 
a feeble worm of the earth; the great 'depositai'y and 
guardian of truth, and yet a mere medley of un- 
certainty ; the glory and the scandal of the universe; if 
he is too aspiring and lofty, we can lower and humblo 
him ; ft too mean and little, Ave can exalt him. To con- 
clude : we can bait him with repugnancies and contra- 
dictions, until at length, he considers himself to be a 
monster even beyond conception. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF MAN- 

^ The first thing which offers itself to man, when' re- 
flecting on himself, is his body; or such a certain por- 
tion of matter allotted and appropriated to him. And 
yet to understand what this portion is, Tie must 
be obliged to compare it with all things that are above 
or below him, before he can define and determine 
its bounds. Let him not therefore content himself with 
the sight of those objects which immediately surround 
him. Let him contemplate all nature, in its height of 
perfection, and fulness of majesty. Let him consider 
the great body of tho sun, set up as an eternal lamp to 
1‘nlightcn the universe. Lot him suppose the earth to 
bo only a point, in respect of the vast circuit which this 
luminary describes. And, for his greater astonishment, 
let him observe, that even this vast circuit is but a point 
itself, compared v/ith the firmament and the orb of tho 
fixed stars. If his sight be limited here, let his imagi- 
nation, at least, pass beyond. He may sooner eiSiaust 
the power of conceiving, than nature can want a new 
store to supply his conceptions. The whole extent of 
visible things, is but one line or stroke in the ample bo- 
som of nature. No idea can reach the immeasurable 
compass of her space. We may extend our concep- 
tions; but we shall bring forth mere atoms, instead 
ot> real and solid discoveries. This is an infinito ’ 
sphere, the centre of which is everywhere, and the cir- 
cumference nowhere. In a word, it is the greatest 
amongst all the sensible marks and characters of the 
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almighty power of God. And let our imagination lose 
itself in this reflection. 

Let man recover himself from such a prospect, let 
him consider what ho himself is, if compared with the 
whole expansion of being. Let him view himself as 
strayed into this blind corner of nature; and from 
what he fthds of his present dungeon, let him learn to set 
the proper value on the earth, on kingdoms, on cities, 
and on himself. 

What is man when compared to this infinity about 
him? “Who can fix his distance, or comprehend his pro- 
portion? But to show him another prodigy no less as- 
tonishing, let him tuni his thoughts on the smallest ob- 
ject which may fall within his knowledge. Let a mite, 
for instance, in the contemptible minuteness of its body, 
present him with parts incomparably more minute ; wit’* 
jointed legs, with veins in those legs, blood in thos 
veins, humours in that blood, drops in those humours 
vapours in those drops. Let him still apply all hi 
force, and strain his utmost conception to divide th 
least of those particulars which we have mentioned 
and when he has gone as far as his mind can reach, le 
the concluding atom be the subject of our discourse 
lie will probably suppose, that this is the remotest ex 
tremdj the last diminutive in nature ; but even in this 
whre he finds himself obliged to stop, I shall undertak< 
still to open before him a new abyss of wonders. Let hin 
conceive me delineating to him, on the surfaceoftliis ini 
perceptible atom, not only the visible work!, but whatso 
ever he is able to comprehend of the immensity of al 
things. Let him here Ixihold an infinity of worlds 
each with its firmament, its planets, its earth, under the 
same proportions, as in the natural system. Let him 
still imagine every such earth to be stored with all liv- 
ing things, and even with his mites; and let him con- 
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sider that it is possible each of these mites may again 
present him with such a painted world as he admired in 
the first, and that the scene may still be repeated, with- 
out end, and without rest. 

Let him again lose himself in these wonders, no less 
surprising for their minuteness, than the former for 
their vastness and extent. And who will l^^^t be con- 
founded to reflect, that our body, which before was 
judged imperceptible in respect of the world, which 
world is itself imperceptible in the bosom of universal 
being, should now become a colossus, a worlds or rather 
an universality of being, in respect of that exquisite dimi- 
nution, at which our last refinement of thought may 
by this artifice arrive. 

Ho that shall take this survey of his own nature, will, 
no doubt, bo under the greatest consternation to find 
himself hanging, as it were, in his material scale, be- 
tween the two vast abysses of infinite and nothing; firom 
which he is equally removed. He will tremble at the 
sight of so many prodigies ; and turning his curiosity 
into admiration, will, 1 believe, be more inclined silently 
to contemplate them, than presumptuously to search 
their depths. 

For what is man amongst the natures which encom- 
pass him? ill one view he appears as unity to infinity, in 
another as all to nothing; and must therefore be the 
medium betw een these extremes; alike distant from that 
notliing wdieiice he was taken, and from that infinity in 
w hich i e is swallowed up. 

His understanding holds the same rank in the order 
of intellectual beings, as his body in the material sys- 
Ircm; and all the knowledge he can reach is only to dis- 
cern somewhat of the intermediate state of things, un- 
der an eternal despair of comprehending either their bo- 
giiming or their end. All things arise fii’om nothing, 
and proceed to infinity. Who can keep pace with these 
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steps? who can follow such an amazing progress? none 
but the author of these wonders is able to understand or 
explain them. 

This intermediate is common to all our faculties. 
Our senses can bear no extremes : too much noise, or too 
much light, are equally fatal, and make us either deaf 
or blind ;M;oo great distance, or too great nearness, do 
alike hinder a prospect ; too much prolixity, or too much 
brevity, darken and perplex a discourse ; too intense a 
pleasure becomes incommodious; too uniform a sym- 
phony has no power to afiect and move ; our body is ut- 
terly indisposed for the last degi'ces of heat and cold : 
qualities in excess are enemies to our nature ; we do not 
properly feel, but sutler them : the weakness of child- 
hood and old age alike incapacitates the mind ; too much 
or too little food disturbs it in its actions ; too much or too 
little study debilitates it. Things in exti'emeare of no 
use or account, with respect to our nature; and our nature 
is of as little with respect to theirs ; either wo shun and 
avoid them, or they miss and escape us. 

This is our real estate ; and it is this which fixes and 
confines all our attainments within certain limits, which 
we can never pass, being equally unable either to know 
all things, or to remain ignorant of all things. Wo are 
placecUhere in a vast and uncertain medium, ever float- 
ing between ignorance and knowledge; and if we en- 
deavour to step beyond our bounds, the object which wc 
would seize, doth, with a violent shock, wrest itself as it 
were from our hold, and vanisheth by an eternal flight, 
which no power can control. 

This is the true condition of nature, and yet the most 
opposite to our inclination. We are inflamed wdth a 
desire of piercing through all things, and of building a 
tower, the top of which shall reach even to infinity. 
But our feeble edifice totters and falls ; the earth opens, 
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without bottom under us, and buries our devices in its 
gulf. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TUB GREATNESS OP MAN. 

I OAN easily conceive a man without hands and with- 
out feet ; and I could conceive him too without a head, if 
I did not learn from experience, that it is by the help of 
this he thinks. It is thought, therefore, which consti- 
tutes the essence of man, and without which he is alto- 
gether inconceivable. 

• What is that which has a sense of pleasure in our 
frame? is it our hand? is it our arm? is it the flesh? is 
it the blood ? do we not find it absolutely necessary to have 
recourse to somewhat of an immaterial nature for this 
service? 

• Man is constituted of real greatness ; so that he is 
great even in knowing himself to be miserable. ^ tree 
is no more sensible of misery than of felicity. It is true, 
the knowing himself to be miserable increases man’s 
misery; but then it is no less a demonstration of his 
greatness. Thus his greatness is shown by his miseries, 
as by its ruins. They arc the miseries of a mighty 
statesman in disgrace, of a prince dispossessed and rle- 
throned. 

• What man ever thought iiiinself unhappy in not 
being a king, except a deposed king ? did PauJus ^mi- 
lius apprehend any unhappiness in not being consul ? 
The whole world esteemed liim happy in having gone 
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through that office, which in its design and institution 
was but temporary. But Perseus was looked on as so 
extremely miserable in not being a king, (because accor- 
ding to the nature of royalty, he should have been ever 
so,) that it was thought strange ho should support him- 
self even in life. Who is there that complains of his 
misfortui^ in having but one mouth? who is there that 
would not reckon himself most unfortunate in having 
but one eye? no man can bring himself to lament tliat 
he has not three eyes ; and yet every man is almost in- 
consolably afflicted with the loss of one. 

• We have so great an idea of the human soul in any 
person, that we cannot bear the thought of wanting its 
regard and esteem ; and it is this united esteem which 
constituteth all the happiness of man. 

If the false glory which men pursue is on the one sidr 
a proof of their miseiy, it is on the other side an attesta- 
tion of their excellence : for whatever degree of riches, 
health, and other benefits men enjoy, they are still dis- 
satisfied, unless they are in esteem among men i Hu 
man reason challcngeth so much esteem and rcvereiuM* 
from us, that under tlic most advantageous circum- 
stances of life we think ourselves unhappy, if we possess 
not an equal advantage in man’s judgment. This mo 
look qy as the faiicst post that can be attained: notliinn 
is able to divert us from so passionate a desire; and it 
is the most indelible character in the heart of man : in 
somuch that those who think so most contemptuously 
mankind, as to make the very beast tlieir equals, do yet 
contradict their own hypothesis by the motions which 
they feel in their own souls. Nature, which is stronger 
ihan all their reason, convinces them more powerfully 
of man’s gi’eatness, than reason can persuade them of 
his meanness. 

* Man is a reed, and the weakest reed in nature ; but 
then he is a thinking reed. There is no occasion that the 
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whole universe should arm itself for his defeat; a va- 
pour, a drop of water is sufhcieiit to despatch him. And 
yet, should the world oppress and crush him with ruin, 
he would still he moj*e noble than that by which he fell, 
because he would be sensible of his fate, wdiile the uni- 
verse would be insensible of its victory. 

Thus our whole worth and perfection c#nsists in 
thought : it is hence we arc to raise ourselves, and not 
from the empty ideas of space and duration. Let us 
study the art of thinking well : this is the rule of life, 
and the fountain of morals. • 

• It is dangerous to inform man, how near he stands 
to the beasts, without showing him at the same time, 
how infinitely he shines above them. Again, it is danger- 
ous to let him see his excellence, without making him 
acquainted with his vileness. And the greatest danger 
of all is, to leave him in utter ignorance of one, and of 
the other. But to have a just conception of both, is liis 
greatest interest and happiness. 

• Let mail be allowed to know his own value. Let 
him love himself, because he has a nature capable of 
good ; hut let him not he in love with his vileness, and 
the weakness of his nature. Let him hate and despise 
himself, because th^ capacity w ithin him is altogether 
empty and void ; but let him not hence entiu taiu^^i dis- 
like of so natural, so noble a capacity, l^et him hate 
his being, and let him love it too ; because he is formed 
for the possession of truth, and consequently of happi- 
ness, and yet can find no truth that is peiTnancnt oi- 
satisfactory. I would therefVu-e call upon him to enter- 
tain a desire, at least, of liiuUng it, and that he sliould 
yjeld himself impartially to its })ursuit. And because 1 
am not insensible how much the light ol* human know - 
ledge is obscured by human passion, I w^ould prescribe 
to him, above all things, the detestation of his own con- 
cupiscence, wdiich is so fatal a bias on bis judgment :^so 

I 
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that it may neither blind him while he is making his 
choice, nor divert or obstruct him from pursuing what 
he has chosen. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE VANITY OF MAN. 

We are not satisfied with that life, which we possess 
in ourselves, and in our own proper being ; we are fond 
of leading an imaginary life in the idea of others. And 
it is hence that we are so eager and foi'ward to sliow 
ourselves to the world. We labour indefatigably to re- 
tain, improve, and adorn this fictitious being, while we 
foolishly neglect the true. And if we happen to be mas- 
ters of any noble endowment, of trancjuillity, generosity, 
or fidelity of mind, m'o press with all our vigour to make 
them known, tliat we may transfer and ingraft these 
excellencies on that imaginary exis^nce. Nay, we had 
ratluy pai’t with them, than not apply them to so vain a 
use ; an<l would gladly commence cowards to purchase 
the reputation of valour. A great indication this of the 
meanness, and even nullity of our genuine being, not to 
rest satisfanl in it, without its shadow, and very often to 
renounce the former for the latter : as he who would not 
die to preserve his honour, shall become despicable by 
. the refusal. 

• There is so much sweetness, and so many charms in 
glory, that join it to wliat we will, even to death itselt 
it fails not to appear beautiful and lovely. 

• Our pride is alone a counterpoise to all our niise- 
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lies ; because it either conceals them, or glories in their 
discovery. 

• Pride has so natural a possession of us, in the midst 
of our misery and error, that we can lose even our lives 
with joy, upon the terms of being celebrated for the act. 

• Vanity has taken so firm a hold in the heart of 
man, that men in the lowest station of life '^an talk 
greatly of themselves, and are for having their admirers. 
Philosophers do but repose upon the same ambition. 
Those who write of the contempt of glory, do yet desire 
the glory of writing well ; and those who read their com- 
positions, would not lose the glory^of having them read. 
Perhaps I myself, who am now making these reflections, 
am now sensible of this glory; and perhaps my reader is 
not proof against the charm. 

• In spite of all the numerous miseries with which we 
are encompassed, which seize us, and hold us by the 
throat, we have still a secret and insuperable instinct 
which bears us up. 

• We are so presumptuous, that we desire to be known 
to all the world ; and even to those who are not to come 
into the world, until we have left it. And, at the same 
time, we ».re so little and vain, that the esteem of five or 
six persons about us, is enough to satisfy and amuse 
us. 

• The most important thing in life is the choice of a 
profession ; and yet this is a thing purely in the disposal 
of chance. It is mere custom w' hich makes upholster- 
ers, masons, soldiers, &c. lie is an excellent upholster- 
er, says one : and oh ! wdiat fools are the soldiers ! An- 
other cries, there is nothing gi'eat or Inniourahle, but the 
m^itary profession, and in following tlio camp. On the 
bare strength of hearing some arts commended, and 
others condemned, in our infancy, we pi ocoed to choose 
for ourselves ; for we naturally h)ve what is laudable, 
and hate what is contemptible. These words never fail 
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to opei’atc upon our minds ; and all the fault is in the 
application. Some nations consist wholly of mechan 
ics : in others soldiery is the universal profession. Na 
ture can never be thus uniform. It is custom, therefore, 
which produces this cifect, and which the ascend 

ant over nature, ^"et sometimes again nature will pro 
vail, aiu¥will keep men under the power of instinct, iu 
sj>ite of all tlie opposition of custom, whether good or 
bad. 

♦ Curiosity is little better than mere vanity. For the 
most ]>ayt, we desire to know things purely that wc may 
talk of them. Few would undertake dangerous voyages 
and travels foi- the bare pleasure of entertaining their 
sight, if they were bound to secrecy at their return, or 
I’or ever cloistered fj*om conversation. 

• ^yv never think of raising a name and repute ii 
]»!;»ce.s tlirougii which wc only pass; but wlierc we f.N 
<)Ui* j-esidence for any time, there we eagerly admit, aiui 
industriously pursue this thought. .AVhat time is re 
qiiisite for the purpose? such as bears a proportion to 
our shoi t and miserable life. 

* A little matter comforts us ; because a less is abk 
to grievi? and allHct us. 

• We can never keep close to the present. Vi o anti 
cipa^e the time to come, as too slow, in order to sp(‘e(l it 
onward; or wc call back the time that is past, as too 
swift, in order to retard its flight. Such is our felly, 
that we ramble through those times in which we have 
no concern, and utterly forget that on which our wh<»k 
fortune and interest depends; such our vanity, that w' 
<h'eain of those which are not, and let that which 
>subMi.'?;s,>pn.ss by us without reflection. llie reason ol 
all is this; because the present generally gives us paiii? 
w(‘ aT<‘ willing to hide it from our sight, as being grk'' 
ou.s to us ; but if it ba])peii to be agreeable, are in 
pain to see it slide so fast away. Hence we strive i') 
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support the present by the future, and pretend to dispose 
of things, not in our power, for a time, which we have 
no certainty ever will arrive. 

Let a man examine his owm thoughts, and he will al- 
ways find them employed about the time past, oi- to 
come. We scarce bestow a glance upon the present; or, 
if we do, it is only that we may borrow light ffoin hence 
to direct the future. The present is never the mark of 
our designs. We use both past and present as our 
means and instruments, but the future only as our ob- 
ject and aim. Thus we never live, but we evbr liope to 
live; and under this continual seeking aft(;r happiness, 
it is certain w'e can never be actually happy, if our 
hopes are tenn mated witirthe scene of this life. 

• Our fancy so much enlarges and swells this tempoi*- 
al duration, by rellectiiig perpetually on it, and so far 
extenuates an<l contracts our etenial state, by seUloni 
taking it into thought, that wo make a nothing of eter- 
nity, and an eternity of nothing. And the springs of 
this disposition of mind are so vigorous in us, that ail 
our reason is too w^eak to suppress or overrule them. 

• Cromwell seemed to have laid a fair train for the 
ruin of ail (!Jhristendom. The I'oyal family had been 
destroyed, and his own confirmed for ever in their umu - 
pation, but for the little gravel stone which lodged in his 
ureter. Home itself began to tremble under him. But 
this petty grain, w hich elsewhere had been contemptible, 
lighting on such a part, occasioned the death of the 
usurpei-, the fall of his family, and the restoration of the 
king. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE WEAKNESS OF MAN. 

There is nothing which more astonishes me, than that 
the whole world sliould not be astonished at ^tlieir own 
infirmity JVfeii proceed seriously to action, and evei-y 
one follows the way of life he has embraced, not as if it 
were really good in being the mode, but as if each man 
were exactly acquainted with the measures of reason 
and justice. 

W 0 are disappointed every moment ; and by a very 
pleasant humility, we imagine that the fault is in our- 
selves, and not in the art whicl) we all profess to under- 
stand. It is fit there should be many persons of this 
character in the world ; to demonstrate that man is ca- 
pable of the most extravagant opinions, because he is 
capable of believing that the weakness he feels is not 
general and inevitable, but tliat he is naturally endutid 
with true judgment and infallible wisdom. 

• Tfce weakness of human reason appears more evi 
dently in those who arc insensible of it, than in such as 
know and confess it. 

♦ While we are too young, ouf judgment is in imina 
turity ; and when we are too old, it is in decay. If wo 
think too little of a tiling, or too much, our head turns 
giddy, and we are at a loss to find out our way to truth. 
He that views his own work, just as it comes out of his 
hands, is too much prepossessed in its favour : and he that 
lets it lie too long unsurveyed, forgets the niceness of its 
contexture, and the model by which it was wrought. 

There is but one precise point which is the true place 
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of showfcg a picture ; all others are either too neai% or 
too distant, too high, or too low. Perspective assigns 
this point in the art of painting; but who has skill 
enough to fix it in truth and morals? 

• That mistress of mistake, which we call fancy or 
opinion, is the greater cheat, because she docs not cheat 
constantly, and by rule. Always to lie would l#e always 
to tell the truth : whereas being deceitful only for the 
most part, she gives us no marks of her character, but 
stamps truth and falsehood with the very same impres- 
sion. * 

This proud princess and potentate, the sworn enemy 
of reason, so ambitious to rule and domineer, has, that 
she may show her absolute power over the world, estab- 
lished in man a second nature. She has her rich and 
her poor, her happy and her miserable, her sick and 
her healthy, her fools and h(;r wise ; and nothing grieves 
us so much as to see that she fills her votaries with a 
satisfaction more large and entire than reason pretends 
to give. The imaginary wise men teel another sort of 
complacency within themselves, than the masters of true 
wisdom can regularly find. Those look on the world 
with an air of authority, and speak with assurance and 
confidence, while these never express themselves with- 
out diffidence and caution. And that gaiety of 4;ounte- 
nauce often givea the former sucli an advantage in the 
minds of their hearers, that when they meet with judges 
of their own staiidai*d, they seldom fail to please. Opi- 
nion cannot indeed make a fool wise ; but it makes him 
contented, and so triumphs over reason, which seems 
only to render its friends and followers more sensibly 
%fiiserable. This punishes us with infamy, while that 
rewards us with glory. 

What dispenses reputation, what procures veneration 
and regard to persons and things, but opinion? How 
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insufficient are all the treasures of the world to delight 
or satisfy, without its approbation and consent ! 

Opinion is the universal disposer of things : this de- 
termines what is beauty, and justice, and happiness; 
and tliese make all that is excellent upon earth. I 
wouhl gladly see an Italian work, of which I know only 
the title, <but such a title is worth many whole books ; 
it is Della opmlone, repina del mundo. Of opinion, the 
queen of the world. If it has nothing in it worse than 
this title, I subscribe to it heartily, unseen. 

* There is scarce any thing, just or unjust, which 
does not change its nature, upon changing its climate. 
Three degrees of latitude alter the whole system of ju- 
risprudence. A meridian on the globe, or a few years 
prepossession, decides the most important truths. 
Maxims and first principles are subject to revolutions : 
and we are to go to chronology for the epochs of I’ight 
and wrong. A very humoursome justice this, which is 
bounded by a river or a mountain : orthodoxy on one side 
of the Tyrenees, may be heresy on the other. 

• The art of overturning kingdoms is to reverse estab- 
lished customs, by searching tlieia to their source, and 
then censuring tliem as originally defective in authority 
aud justice. We oiiglit, say these critics in policy, to go 
back tg the primitive and fundamental laws, which un- 
righteous custom has destroyed. When men are at this 
play the state is sure to lose all. Nothing can kee]» its 
weight in so false} a balance ; yet the multitude lend a 
willing eaj* to such discourses ; they are glad to sliakc 
off the yoke; and the great ones raise themselves not 
only upon their ruin, but upon the ruin of those curious 
refiners, wlio were the first engines of the misediicf. 
But then there is another fault (juite opposite to this, 
when we think everything to be "done with justice, that 
is not done without example. 
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•Set the greatest philosopher in the world upon a plank, 
but somewhat broader than the space which he usually 
talycs up in walking, and let there be a precipice unch'r- 
iieath, his reason may demonstrate him to be safe, but 
his fancy will deny the argument. This is a venture, 
the very thought of which few can bear without fear and 
turning pale. I need not run through all iiiidftances of 
the same kind : every one knows the sight of a cat or 
rat, or the crushing of a coal, will throw some persons 
entirely off their guard. 

* Look upon that venerable magistrate, whose age 
and ability commands the reverence of the whole nation. 
Would you not suppose that he goveims himself by the 
purest and sublimost wisdom, and judges things accord- 
ing to their real nature, without being moved by those 
trilling accidents and circumstances, which disorder only 
weak and little people? But behold him entering the 
court; sec him placed on the bench, and prepared with 
exemplary gravity for a formal hearing : let one of the 
counsel have an uiituiiable voice, or a singular aspect, 
let him have been ill treated by his barber, or disfigured 
l)y the roads and weather, and I will wager against the 
gravity of your chief justice. 

* The soul of the greatest man living is not so Iree 
and independent, but that it is subject to distmjh^^^i^'^* 
at the least noise about him. You need not let otf a 
cannon to break his train of thought ; the creaking of 
a. weatliei coek, or of a pulley, will do it ellectually. Do 
not be surprised that you hear him argue a little inco- 
luirently at present, lie has a lly buzzing at his cars, 
and thjit is enough to make him a stranger to good 
counsel. Would you have him rightly apprized of tin’! 
truth, you must take off this untoward animal which 
holds his reason at bay, and discomposes that sovereign 
understanding which gives laws to towns and kingdoms. 

* Diseases ai’c another principle of error. They im- 
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pair our judgment and our senses, And;if those which 
are most violent produce a very visible change^ those 
which have less strength do yet leave a proportionejjle 
impression. 

Again, interest must be acknowledged to have a sin- 
gular art in agreeably putting out our eyes. Affection 
or dislikej'^juite inverts the rules of justice. A counsellor 
retained with a large fee, grows clear-sighted to admira- 
tion, and finds the cause immediately improve upon his 
hands. Yet I have known the men, who through a con- 
trary perversion of spirit, have, to avoid these partial 
and selfish regards, been drawn into the highest injus- 
tice by a most unreasonable counterpoise. The sure 
way to ruin the fairest cause before them, was to get 
recommended by some of their nearest relations. 

• Truth and justice are things so nice and subtle, 
that oui‘ instruments are not fine enough to touch or 
take hold of them with any exactness. In both cases 
they either miss the point utterly, or fall foul upon it 
and then settle at a venture, seldom so near to the right 
as to tlic wrong. 

• A veneration for antiquity does not only abuse and 
enslave our mind : the chaims of novelty have the same 
ascendancy over us. And hence arise all the disputes 
amongst men, who charge each other, either with cling- 
ing to the false impressions of their childhood, or Avitli 
running, at all adventures, iuto every new hypothesis 
and fancy. 

Who is the man that keeps the just medium between 
these extremes ? I^et him appear, and make good hi« 
pretensions. There is no principle, however natural it 
may seem, and though cherished from our infancy, but 
may be made to pass tor a false impression, either of 
education or of sense : because, says one, you have been 
wont ever since your infancy to suppose a vessel empty 
when you saw nothing in it, hence you come to believe 
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the possibility of a vacuum. Why, this is only a strong 
delusion of your senses, strengthened by custom, .which 
science and demonstration ought to correct. By 
your leave, says the other, you have been positively told 
in the schools, that a vacuum was impossible : and thus 
your senses were corrupted, which easily and naturally 
allowed it before this ill impression : this, ther^ore, you 
ought to deface, by returning to your primitive nature. 
And now we have heard both sides, where shall we fix 
the deception, — in our senses, or in our education? 

• The whole employment of men’s lives is to improve 
their fortunes ; and yet the title by which they hold all, 
if traced to its origin, is no more than the pure fancy of 
the legislators : but their possession is still more precari- 
ous than their right, and at the mercy of a thousand ac- 
cidents : nor are the treasures of the mind better ensur- 
ed : while a fall, or a fit of sickness may bankrupt the 
ablest understanding. 

• So that, if not in a state of grace, man is nothing but 
the continual subject of indelible and insuperable errors. 
He*can purchase no certain information ; every thing in 
the world abuses his ♦curiosity. His two criterions of 
truth, reason and sense, (besides that they are not al- 
ways faithful to themselves,) are wont reciprocally to 
mock and delude each other. Our senses beguile oui* 
reason with false appearances ; and our reason has like- 
wise its false consequences, wherewith to retui’ii and re- 
venge the deception. The passions discompose the 
senses, and strike upon them the vn*ong way. They 
continue, misrepresent, and lie with a sort of vicious 
emulation# 

• What are all our natural principles, but principles 
of custom, derived from parents to children, as fear and 
flight to the beasts of game ? 

A different custom will produce a diflerent natui*al 
principle. This experience testifies : and if there are 
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some dictates of nature impregnable against custom, 
there are likewise some impressions of custom whicli 
nature cannot overrule. This depends wholly on the 
temper and constitution of particular men. 

Parents discover a jealousy lest the natural duty and 
alTection of their children should be defaced; what a 
sort of nature is this, which wc suppose capable of being 
thus defaced? We must at least allow custom to be 
another nature, which can thus destroy the former : and 
where is the impropriety in styling custom natural? or 
why may* not nature itself be conceived as a primary 
custom, no less than custom as a secondaiy nature ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE MISERY OF MAN. 

Therf is nothing more capable of instructing us iu 
the knowledge of human misery, than an inquiry afU r 
the rcHil cause of that perpetual hurry and confusion, in 
which we pass our lives. 

The soul is sent into the body, to be the sojourner of 
a few days. She knows that this life is but an anchor- 
age till she may embai k for eternity ; and that a short, 
period is allowed her to prepare for the voyage. Tlie 
main part of this time.is ra vished from her by the neccs 
si ties of nature ; and but a slender pittance left to her 
own disposal: and yet this moment which remains, dotvs 
so strangely oppress and perjilex her, that she only 
studies how to lose it : she feels an intolerable burden, 
iu being obliged to live with herself, and think of hei - 
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self; and therefore her principal care is to forget herself, 
and to let this short and precious moment pass away 
without reflection, by amusing herself with things which 
prevent her notice of its speed. 

This is the gi’ound of all the tumultuous occupations, 
of all the trifling diversions amongst men ; in which our 
general aim is to make the time pass ofi' #ur hands 
without feeling it, or rather without feeling ourselves; 
and, by getting rid of this small portion of life, to avoid 
that mward disgust and bitterness, which we should not 
lail to meet with, if w*e found leisure to descend into our 
i>wn breast. For it is undeniably certain, that the soul 
of man is here incapable of rest and satisfaction. And 
this obliges her to expand herself every w^ay, and to seek 
how she may lose the thoughts of her own proper being 
in a settled application to the things about her. Her 
very happiness consists in this forgetfulness : and to 
make hei’ exquisitely miserable, nothing more is requir- 
ed but the engaging her to look into herself, and to dwell 
at home. 

0 charge persons from their vei’y infancy with the 
care of their ow'ii fortunes and honours, and no less of 
their estates and dignities belonging to their kindred 
and fiiendjj* We burden them w ith the study of lan- 
guages, of sciences, and of arts. We place them jn busi- 
ness. and persuade them, that they can never bo truly 
blessed, unless by their industry and caution they in 
some measure secure the interest and glory of them- 
selves, their families, and their dependents ; and that un- 
avoidable unhappiness is entailed u})on the failure of any 
one particular in this kind. Thus w^e teach them to 
wear out their strength, and to rob themselves of their 
rest. A strange method, you will say, of making them 
happy ! what could be done with more elfect tow ards 
the insuring them in misery ? would you know wdiat ? 
Why, only to release theinliom these cares, and to take 
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off these burthens. For then their eyes and their 
thoughts must be turned inward, and that is the only 
hardship which they esteem insupportable. Hence, if 
they gain any relaxation from their labours, we find 
them eager to throw it away upon some occupation or 
diversion, which takes up the whole of their energies, 
and pleasantly robs them of themselves. 

It is for this reason, that when I have set myself to 
consider the various agitations of human life, the toil 
and danger, to which we expose ourselves in the comt, 
in the camp, in the pursuits of ambition, wliich give 
birth to so much passion and contention, to so many 
desperate and fatal adventures, I have often said that 
the universal cause of men’s misfortunes, was their not 
being able to live quietly in a chamber. A person who 
has enough for the wants of this world, did he know the 
art of dwelling with himself, would never quit that re* 
pose and [security for a voyage or a siege; nor wodld 
take so much pains to hazai’d his life, had he no other 
aim than simply to live. 

But, upon stricter examination I found, that this 
aversion to home, this roving and restless disposition, 
proceeded from a cause, no less powerful than universal ; 
from the native unhappiness of our frail and mortal 
state, )yhich is incapable of all comfort, if we have no- 
thing to divert our thoughts, and to call us out of our- 
selves. 

I speak of those alone who survey their own nature, 
without the view6 of faith and religion. It indeed 
one of the miracles of Christianity, that by reconciling 
man to God, it restores him to his own good o| inion ; 
that it makes him able to bear the sight of himself; and 
in some cases, renders solitude and silence more agree- 
able, than all the intercourse and action of mankind. 
Nor is it by fixing man in his person, that it pro- 
duceth these wonderful eflects; it is by carrying him to 
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God, and by supporting him under the sense of his 
miseries, with the hopes of an assured and complete de- 
liverance in a better life. 

But for those who do not act above the principles of 
mere nature, it is impossible they should, without falling 
into chagrin and discontent, undergo the lingering tor- 
ment of inactivity. Man, who loves nothing birthis own 
person, hates nothing, so much as to be left to himself. 
He seeks nothing but himself, and yet flies and avoids 
nothing more than himself; because when he is obliged 
to look within, he does not see himself such aa he could 
wish ; discovering only a hidden store of inevitable mis- 
eries, and a mighty void of all real and solid good, which 
it is beyond his ability to replenish. 

Let a man choose his own condition, let him embellish 
it with all the goods and all the satisfactions he can pos- 
sess or desire ; yet, if in the midst of this glory and pride 
he is without business, and without diversion, and has 
time to contemplate on Avhat he is, his spirits must un- 
avoidably sink beneath the languishing felicity. He 
will of necessity torment himself with the prospect of 
what is to come f and he that boasted to have brought 
home all the ii^edients of happiness, must again be 
sent abroad, or condemned to domestic misery. 

Is majesty itself so truly groat, and sufiiciont,^as to 
support those whom it adorns and encircles, under the 
bare thought of their own grandeur ? Is it necessary 
that this thought should be hero likewise diverted, as in 
the common class of men? A vulgar i»erson will be ab- 
undantly happy, if ho may ease himself of his secret 
troubles, by applying all his care to excel in the perfec- 
tion of dancing. But dare we say this of a king? Or 
will he be more charmed with so vain and petty amuse- 
ments, than with the contemplation of his royal dignity 
and possessions? What nobler, what more sublime ob- 
ject than himself, to engage and to satisfy his spirit? 
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Might it not seem an envious lessening of his content, to 
interrupt his princely thought, with the care of measur- 
ing his steps by an air of music, or of exactly ordering a 
ball, instead of leaving him to survey the glories of his 
throne, and to rejoice in the excellence of his power? 
Let us presume to make the experiment: let us suppose 
a prince « solitude, without any entertainment of sense, 
any engagement of mind, any relief of conversation; and 
we shall tlnd that a prince M'ith his eyes upon himself, is 
a man full of miseries, and who feels them with as quick 
and piei’aing a resentment as the lowest among his 
slaves. And therefore, it has been a standing maxim, 
to banish these intruding and importunate reflections 
from court, and to keep about the royal fierson those 
who shall constantly purvey for the amusement of theii- 
master, by laying a train of diversions to succeed aft(;r 
business, and by watching his hours of leisure, to pour 
in immediately a fresh supply of mirth, that no vacancy 
may be left in life ; that is, the court, abounds with i^n, 
who have a wonderful activity in taking care that his 
majesty shall not be alone, well knowing that solitude is 
but another name for misery, and that the supreme 
height of worldly greatness is too nice and weak, to bear 
the examination of a thought. 

Tl^ principal thing which supports men under great 
employments, otliervvise so full of toil and trouble, is, 
that by this means they are called oil* fi orn the penance 
of self-reflection. 

For pray consider, what is it else to be a superinten- 
dent, a chancellor, a prime minister, but to have a num- 
ber of persons flocking about them iToin; all si^!(‘s, wlw 
shall secure them, every hour in the day, from giving 
audience to their own mind? If they cbaHcc to fall into 
disgrace, and to be banished to their country seat, 
though they want neither fortune nor retinue, yet they 
se^lom fail to be unhappy : because they are no longer 
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entertained with such a variety of new faces, and a suc- 
cession of new business, as may make any thing, rather 
than themselves, the subject of their meditation. 

Whence comes it to pass, that men are transported to 
such a degree with gaming, hunting, or other diversions, 
which seem to have taken an absolute possession of their 
souls? Not because there is any real and intriwsic gwd 
to be obtained by these pursuits ; not because they imagine 
that true happiness is to be found in tlic money which 
they win at play, or in the beast which they run down 
in the chase ; for should you present them b^iforehand 
with both these, to save their trouble, they would be 
unanimous in rejecting the proposal. It is not the gen- 
tle and easy part which they are fond of, such as may 
give them leisure and space for thought ; but it is the 
heat and the hurry, which divert them from the mortifi- 
catiou of thinking. 

On this account it is, that men are so much in love 
with the noise and tumult of the world ; that a prison is 
a seat of hoiTor, and that few persons can bear the 
punishment of being confined to themselves. 

We have seen the utmost that human invention can 
do, ill projecting for human happiness. Those who con- 
tent themselves barely with demonstrating the vanity 
and littleness of common diversions, are indeed acqjpaiiit- 
ed w ith one part of our miseries ; for a considei able part 
it is, to be thus capable of taking pleasure in things so 
base and insignificant. But they do not see the cause 
and principle which renders these miseries even necessary 
to us, so long as wo remain uncured of that inward and 
natural inSrmity of not being able to bear the sight of 
our own condition. The hare which men buy in the 
niai'ket, cannot screen them from this view; but tlie 
field and the chase afford relief. And therefore when 
we reproach them with their low and ignoble aim, and 
observe to them how little satisfaction there is in that 

K 
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which they follow with so much contention and ardour, 
did they answer upon mature judgment, they would ac- 
knowledge the equity of our censure, and would ingenu- 
ously declare, that they proposed nothing in these pur- 
suits but the bare violence of the motion, in order that 
they might be strangers to the secrets of their soul ; and 
that thewefore they made choice of objects, which, how 
worthless soever in reality, yet were of an engaging and 
attractive nature, and able to etigross the activity of all 
their powers. And the reason why they do not answer 
in this manner, is the want of this acquaintance with 
their own bosom. A gentleman believes with all sin- 
cerity that there is somewhat groat and noble in hunt- 
ing, and will be sure to toll you, that it is a royal sport. 
You may hear the like defence and encomium of any 
other exercise or employment, wliich men allect or pur- 
sue. They imagine that there must needs be somewliat 
real and solid in the objects themselves. They ai*c per- 
suaded, that could they but gain such a point, they 
should then repose themselves with content and pl^- 
sure; and are under an insensibility of the iiisatu^e 
niiture of this desire. They believo themselves to^^ 
heartily engaged in the attainment of rest, while tliey 
arc indeed employed in nothing else but the search of 
contipual disquietude. 

Men have a secret instinct, prompting them to seek 
employment or recreation; which proceeds from no other 
cause but the sense of their inw'ard anxiety, and nevcj ' 
ceasing torment. They have another secret instinct, a 
relic of their primitive nature, which assures them, that 
the sum of their happiness consists in repos* *. ; And 
upon these two opposite instincts, they form one con- 
fused design, lurking in the recesses of their soul, whicli 
engages Uiem to prosecute the latter by the intervention 
of the former, and constantly to persuade themselves 
that the satisfaction they have hitherto wanted, will in- 
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tUllibly attend them, if by surmounting certain difficul- 
ties, which they now look in the face, they may open a 
safe passage to peace and enjoyment. 

Thus our life runs out. We seek rest, by encounter- 
ing such particular impediments, which if we are able 
to remove, the consequence is, that the rest which we^ 
have obtained, becomes itself a grievance. Eor we are 
ruminating every moment either on the^niseries we feel, 
or on those we fear. And even when we seem on all 
sides to be placed under shelter, the airections, whicli 
are so naturally rooted in us, fail not to regrt^t their lost 
dominion, and to diftuse their melancholic poison thi’ough 
the soul. 

And therefore, when Cineas so gravely admonished 
Pyrrhus, (who proposed to enjoy himself with his fi*iends, 
aftei* he should have coii([uered a great part of the 
woi'M,) that he would do much better to anticipate his 
own happiness, by taking immediate possession of this 
repose, without pursuing it thrgugh so much fatigue ; 
the counsel he gave was indeed full of difficulty, an<l 
scarce more rational than the projects of that young 
ambitious pr^icc. Both the one and the other opinion 
supposed that which is false : that a man can rest satis- 
fied with himiiclf, and his present possessions, without 
filling up thb void space in his heart, with im{j|jginary 
expectatiomi. Pyrrhus must inevitably have been un- 
happy, either without or with the conquest of the woi ld : 
and perhaps that soft and peaceful life which his minis- 
ter advised him to embrace, w^as less capable of giving 
him satisfaction, tliaii the heat and tum\dt of so many 
expeditions, and so many battles, which he was then 
fomiing and fighting in his mind, 

Man therefore must he confessed to be so very unior- 
tunate, that without any extemtil cause of trouble, he 
would ever be troubled by the very condition of his own 
nature,, and yet to bo at the same time 30 vcj'y fauta«- 
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tical, as that while he is full of a thousand essential 
causes of grief, the least outward trifle is sufficient to 
divert him. Insomuch, that upon impartial considera- 
tion,, his case seems more to be lamented in that he is 
capable of receiving plcasui*e from things so low and 
^.frivolous, than in that he is so immoderately afflicted 
with his^own I’eal miseries, and his diversion appears 
infinitely less reasonable than his disquiet. 

* AVhence is it, think ye, that this gentleman, who 
has lately buried his only son, and who this very morn 
ing was se full of law and lamentation, at present seems 
to have quite forgotten it? 13o not be surprised ; the busi 
ness is, that our friend is wholly taken up with looking 
what way the stag will turn, which his dogs have been 
in chase of some hours. Such an accident is enough to 
]>ut a man beside his grief, though groaning under th(^ 
heaviest calamity of life. As long as you can engage 
him in some diversion, so long you make him happy : 
but it is with a false a^d imaginary happiness, not aris* 
ing from the |)OKSsession of any real and solid good, but 
from a levity of spirit, by which he loses the inemoiy ot 
his substantial woes, amidst the entertainments of mean 
and ridiculous 'objects, unworthy of his application, 
more unworthy of his love. It is the joy of a man in a 
fever, a phrenzy, resulting not from the regular mo- 
tion, but li’oin the distemper and discomposure of his 
mind. It is a mere sport of folly and delusion. Nor is 
there any thing more siuprising in human life than to 
ohsei'vo the insignificancy of those things which divert 
and please us. It is true, by thus keeping our mind al- 
ways employed, they shield it from the consideration of 
real evils ; but tlum they make it utterly deceive itself, 
by doating on a trifling object of delight. 

AVhat do you think to be the aim and motive of those 
youths, whom you sec engaged at tennis with such 
force of bc3dy and application of mind? why, the plea- 
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«ure of boasting to-morrow, that tliey won so many s(?ts 
of such a notable gamester. This is the real spring ot 
so much action and toil. And it is but the very same 
which disposes others to study and drudge in their closets, 
for the sake of informing the loaimed world, that they 
have resolved a question in algebra, liitherto reputed 
inexplicable. Many thousands more expose tdemselves 
to the greatest of dangers for the glory of taking a town ; 
in my judgment no less ridiculously. To conclude ; 
there arc not wanting those who kill themselves purely 
with reading and obsoi'ving all this application of others ; 
not that they iiiay’^ grow wiscu* by it, but that they may 
have the credit of seeing its vanity. And these last arc 
the most exquisitely foolish, because they are so willing- 
ly and wittingly; whereas it is reasonable to suppose 
of the rest, that were they alike sensible of their folly, 
they would want no admonition to desert it. 

* A man, tliat by playing every day for a small stake, 
passeth away his life without uneasiness or melancholy, 
would yet be rendered unhappy, should you give him 
every morning the sum which he could possibly win all 
4lay, upon condition to forbear. It will be said, perhaps, 
that it is the amusement of the play which lie seeks, and 
not the gain. Yet if he plays for nothing, lie feels no 
interest, and grows weary. Bare amusement, tbyrefore. 
is not what ho proposes; a languishing amusement 
without fervour and interest, Avould but dispirit and fa- 
tigue him; lie must be allowed to raise ami chaff him- 
self, proposing a happiness in the gaining of^iat 
which he would despise, if given him not to venture, 
and by creating a fictitious object, whicli shall excite 
and enipWy his desire, his anger, his hope, and his feai‘. 

that tliese diversions of men, which are found to 
constitute their happiness, are not only mean and vile, 
but they ai‘e false and deceitful : that is, we ai e in love 
with mere airy objects aid phantoms, such as must be 
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incapable of possessing the heart of man, had he not 
lost the taste and perception of real good, and were he 
not filled with baseness, and levity, and pride, together 
with an infinite number of other vices, such as can no 
way relieve us under our present miseries, but by create 
aKig others, which arc still more dangerous, in being 
more subllantial. For these are tlie things which chief- 
ly bar us from our own thoughts, and which teach us 
to give new wings to our time, and yet to remain insen- 
sible of its flight. Without these, we should indeed be 
under a cohtiimed weariness and perplexity, yet such as 
might prompt us to seek out a better method for its 
cure. Whereas these, which we call our diversions, do 
but amuse and beguile us ; and in conclusion, lead iia 
down blindfold into our grave. 

* Mankind having no infallible remedy against igiio- 
i*ance, misery, and death, imagine tliat some respite, 
some shelter, may at least he found, by agi’eeing to ban- 
ish them fi*om their meditation. This is the only com- 
fort they have been able to invent under their numerous 
calamities. But a most miserable comfort it proves, he"* 
cause it does not tend to the removal of thesc.evils, bui 
only to the concealment of them for a short season ; and 
because, in thus concealing them, it hinders us fi*oin 
ap]dyi*g such proper means as should remove tliem. 
Thus, by a strange revolution in tlie nature of man, 
that gnef and inw^lrd disquiet, which he dreads as the 
greatest of sensible evils, is in one respect his l^atost 
goo#, because it might contribute, more than all things 
besides, to the putting him in a successful method of re- 
covery. On the other hand, liis reereation, which ho 
seems to prize as his sovereign good, is indeed his great- 
est evil, because it is of all things the most cflectual in 
making him negligent und(n- his distemper. And both 
the one and the other are striking proofs of man's mis 
eiy and (corruption, and of his greatness and dignity. 
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For the reason why he grows sick and weary of every 
object, and engages in such a multitude of pursuits, is, 
because he still retains the idea of his lost happiness : 
which not finding within himself, he seeks it through 
the whole circle of external things; but always seeks 
without success, because it is indeed to be found not 
ourselves, nor in the creatures, but in God alo^. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THOUGHTS UPON MIRACLES. 

We are to judge of doctrines by miracles, and of mira- 
cles by doctrines ; they are the test and standard of each 
other, yet without the least repugnancy or difficulty. 

• Some miracles are certain and infallible evidences of 
truth, others are not. We ought to have a settled rule 
whereby to distinguish them, or they must prove wholly 
useh’ss to us. But they are so far fi-oin being of no use, 
as to be of absolute and fundamental necessity. 

Our rule therefore must be such, as sliall not impair 
the strength afforded by true mii’acles to the true 
religion, wduch is the principal end of miracles. 

• Were there no inkacles ever joined to falsehoo4 and 
error, they would be immediately convictive, without 
search or trial. But, as the case is otherwise, had we 
no rule % search and try them by, they would be utterly 
ineffectual, and wo should lose the chief groimd and 
motive of our faith. 

Moses has established one rule: when the miracle per- 
formed shall load men to idolatry; Deut. xii, 1, 2, 3 , and 
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our Lord has established another; There is no man 
(says he) which shall do a miracle in my name, that can 
lightly speak evil of me,” Mark ix. 38; whence it follows 
that whoever declares openly against Jesus (Jlirist can- 
not perform mii*acles in his name, and miracles not per- 
JJjrmed in the name of Christ, are to be rejected without 
credit or^ependence. We see then the two only just 
exceptions against miracles; that in the Old Testament, 
when they turn us from God; and that in the New, 
when they turn us from Jesus Christ. 

So that immediately upon the sight of a miracle, we 
ought either to yield and submit to it, or to have some 
very extraordinary token in bar to its pretensions; that 
is, we ought to be certain whether the pei’son who per- 
forms it, denies the only true God, or our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

* Every religion is false, which, as to its faith, does 
not prescribe the worship of one God, as the great 
author and fountain of all things; and which as to its 
morals, does not prescribe the love of one God, as the 
great object and end of all things. 

Every religion, at this day, which does not acknowledge 
the Lord Jesus Christ is notoriously false, and even 
miracles are insufficient for its attestation. 

• Th(^ Jews had a doctrine delivered by God, as we 
have a doctrine dcliverc<l by Jesus Christ; and in like 
manner, confirmed by miracles. They had also an ex- 
press prohibition against crediting those who should even 
work miracles in confirmation of a contrary doctrine, to- 
gether with an order to apply themselves to the chief 
priests, to be determined by their judgment. 8o that 
whatsoever reasons we have, at present, to refuse our as- 
sent to the workers of miracles, the same they may 
seem to have had, with regard to our Lord and liis 
apostles. 

And yet most certain it is, that they were highly cub 
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pablc in this respect; for our Lord himself declares, that 
his miracles rendered them without excuse. Si opera 
iifm fecissem in eis qim nemo alius fecit, peccatum non 
haherent. ‘‘ If I had not done amongst them the works 
which none other man did, they had not had sin.” 
John XV. 24. 

The coiisc([ucnco is, that he judged his mir^les to be 
infallible evidences of his doctrine, and the Jews to be 
under a necessary obligation of believing him. And in- 
deed, his miracles especially rendered the incredulity of 
the Jews Avilful and criminal: for the testimonies drawn 
purely from Scrii)ture, did not before our Lord’s death 
amount to a demonstration. For instance, Moses had 
said, “ a prophet shall the Lord your God raise ye up, 
&c.” But this did by no means evince Jesus Christ to 
be that prophet, and therefore left the main question 
undecided: y^t this, with similar passages, was sufficient 
to raise a presumption that he might possibly be the 
Messias, or that prophet; Avhich presumption, with the 
reinforcement of his miracles, ought to have confirmed 
the JeAvs in an opinion that he Avas really so. 

The prophecies alone did not point out our liord A\'ith 
the utmost certainty, during his life; so that during this 
time, if his miracles had not been decisive proofs, a man 
would have l)oen excusable in disbelieving him^ It is 
clear, then, miracles performed me a sufficient evidence, 
Avhen we have no contrary argument from doctrines de- 
liA’ered; and that they ouglit, in this case, to be relied 
upon with assurance and satisfaction. 

It Avas from our Lord's miracles that Nicodemus con- 
cluded the divinity of his doctrine; Scimus quia a Deo 
venisti mdgister; nemo enim potest ho c sufna faccrc qua 
tu fads, nisi fuerit Deus cum eo, “ We kuoAv that thou 
art a teacher come fi’om God: for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be Avith him,” 
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John iii. 2, He did not judge of the miracles by the 
doctrine; but of the doctrine by the miracles. 

If therefore a doctrine should even be suspicious, (as 
that of our Lord might possibly be to Nicodemus, bc?- 
cause it seemed to destroy the traditions of the Phari- 
sees,) yet if there are plain and undeniable miracles on 
the sain^side, the authority of a miracle ought to over- 
balance any difficulty that can arise from a doctrine: the 
reason of which is founded upon this immoveable princi- 
ple, that God cannot lead men into error. 

There seems to be a reciprocal right (if we may so 
speak,) between God and man. “ Come now and let us 
reason together,’’ says God by Isaiah; Isa. i. 18. And 
again by the same prophet, “ What could I have done 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done to it Isa, i. 4. 

God has this right with regard to men, that they 
should embrace the religion which he is pleased to send 
them; and men, by the Divine favour, seem to have this 
right in respect of God, that he would not lead them 
into error. 

But now they would unavoidably be led into error, if 
a worker of miracles should publish a false doctrine, un- 
less either the doctrine itself visij^ly appeared to be false, 
or unless a worker of much greater miracles had given 
them mi express caution against these which should fol- 
low. 

Let us put the case of a division in the church; and 
let us suppose the Arians (who pretended to build upon 
the authority of Scripture no less than the Catholics) to 
have perfonned miracles, and the Catholics none: here 
men must have laid under a necessity of being deceived; 
for as a man who shall pretend to reveal to us the mys- 
teries of God, is not worthy to be credited on his own 
private testimony, so a man who, to justify his Divine 
commission, shall raise the dead, foretell future events, 
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1 ‘emove mountains, or expel diseases by human means 
incurable, merits such a credit as cannot without the 
guilt of impiety, be denied him, provided that he be not 
convicted of falsehood by some other person, who shall 
perform still greater miracles. 

Ikit is not God said to prove us? and may he n^ 
])rove us by miracles wrought in the defence of 6rror. 

I jinswer, to prove and to lead into eiTor, are very dif- 
ferent things ; the former is consistent with the Divine 
perfections ; the latter not. To prove is only to present 
the occasion, which imposes no necessity on Dur belief : 
to lead into error, is to put a man under a necessity of 
embracing that which is false. This is what God can- 
not do, and yet what must be done by him, should he, 
while the question of doctrine remains obscure, lend a 
inii’acle to strengthen the 'wrong side. 

Hence we may conclude it to be impossible, that a 
pei’son who conceals the false part of his docti*ine, and 
publislies that only which is true, pretending an exact 
conformity to God and his church, should work a mira- 
cle, in order to the passing his orroneous opinions insen- 
sibly upon the. world : and more impossible it is, that 
God, who knows the h^rt, should vouchsafe the power 
of mii acles to such a deceiver. 

There is a wide difterence between not being our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the protending to be so. Some 
persons of the tbrmer character may possibly be permit- 
ted to work mii’aclos, but none of the latter ; because it 
is plain, with respect to the latter, that they work them 
against the truth, but not with respect to the former ; 
and consequently, the miracles of the tbrmer arc more 
clearly discerned, and more easily condemned. 

Miracles, therefore, are a standing test of all things 
which admit of doubt, between Pagans and Jews, Jews 
and Christians, the heterodox and the orthodox, be- 
tween the accuser and the accused. 
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This is what has been seen and exemplified in all the 
combats of the champions of truth against those of er- 
ror; of Al>el against Cain, of Moses against the magici- 
ans, of Elias against the false prophets; of our Lord 
against the Pharisees, of St Paul against Bar- J'esus, of 
jhe apostles against the exorcists, of Christians against 
infidels ^'and this is what shall be seen in the final con- 
tention of Elias and Enoch against Antichrist. In th(> 
trial by mh-acle, truth will always prevail. 

To conclude : through the whole process of the cause 
of God, and of the true religion, no one miracle has been 
performed on the side of enor, but what has been vastly 
over-balanced by much greater miracles on the side ol 
truth. 

Wherefore this rule evinceth the obligation which the 
Jews had to believe in Jesus Christ. Our Lord’s ])cr 
son was indeed suspected by them ; but then the power 
of his miracles was infinitely more apparent than the 
suspicions against his person. 

. * In the history of our Lord, when many believed on 

him, having seen the miriicles which he did, we find 
others disbelieving him on account of the prophecies, 
which specified Bethlehem as^the birth -placii of thi‘ 
Messias ; whereas they suppose our Lofd to have l>eou 
born iSTazareth. But here they ought to have en- 
quired more diligently, whether he who performed tlusc 
mighty works, was not indeed born in Bethlehem ; 
as his miriudes were ctuivincing, this pn^tended op])osi' 
tion of his doctrine to the Scriptures, and this obscurity 
as to his origin, might contribute to their blindness, hut 
<!aimot be alleged in their excuse. 

• Our Lord, by curing him that was born blind, and 
performing other miracles on the 8abbath-day, strength- 
ened the infatuation of the Pharisees, who pretended to 
judge of his miracles by his doctrine. 

But by the same rule wdiich obliges us to believe 
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Jesus Christ, we are obliged not to believe Antichrist. 

Jesus Christ spake neither against Moses, nor against 
(iod. Antichrist and the false prophets, which are 
ioretold both in the Old and New Testament, shall 
speak openly against God, and against Jesus Christ. 
God will never pcmiit those who are even secretly 
enemies, to perform miracles openly in his namJ. 

* Moses prophesied of Jesus Christ, and commanded 
tliat he should be hem-d and obeyed. Jesus Christ has 
prophesied of Antichrist, and forbidden us to follow or 
regard him. 

The miracles of Jesus Christ were not foretold by 
Antichrist, but the miracles of Antichrist are foretold by 
Jesus Christ. "Wherefore, if Jesus Christ had not been 
tlie Messias, he had properly led men into error ; into 
which no man can with reason be led by the miracles of 
Antichrist. And hence the xhiracles of the latter can- 
not in the least prejudicre the miracles of the former ; as 
none will say, that our Lord, w hen he warned us against 
those of Antichrist, did conceive that he should hereby 
impair the authority of his own. 

• Wc can have no possible reason to believe in Anti- 

christ, which wo have not to believe in Jesus; but we 
have infinite reasons tcl*1believc in Jesus, which we can- 
not possibly have to believe in Antichrist. ^ 

*As piracies were the instruments of founding and 
establishing the Christian church, so shall they be the 
instruments of preserving it to the coming of Antichrist, 
and the consummation of all things. 

Wherefore God, to secure this evidence to his church, 
has eitlicr confounded all false miracles, or has foretold 
them as isSich ; and as well by one means as the other, 
has not only raised himself above that which is super- 
natural in respect of us, hut in some sort has raised us 
up above it too. 

For miracles are so prodigious a iovee and iiifiuonce, 
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thiLt notwithstanding all tho conviction w’hich we have 
of the Divine existence and perfections, it is still” neces- 
sary that God should warn us not to credit them, when 
they make against himself: without which! caution, they 
might be able to perplex and mislead us. 

So that the scverval passages in Deuteronomy xiii, pro- 
ISibiting^ll belief or attention to those who should work 
miracles, in order to pervert men from the woi*ship of 
the true God; as also that caution, “ There shall arise 
false Christs and false prophets, vrho shall do many not- 
able sigih^ so as to seduce, if possible, the very elect,” 
Mark xiii. 22, with many texts of the like import, are 
so far from lessening the authority of true miracles, that 
they are the highest confirmation of their force and efli - 
cacy. 

• The ground of disbelieving true miracles, is the 

want of charity. ‘‘ Ye believe not, (says our L(H'd to the 
Jews) because ye are not of my sheep,’* John x. 2(). 
The ground]^of believing false miracles is the want of the 
same charity. Eo qifid charitatem verltaths von 
erunt, ut salvi fierent^ ideo mittet ilUs JDm,^ Qi^eratw^m 
cnw/.s, ut credant mendach, 2 Thess. ii. 10. ) f 

• AVhen I am considering, what maybe the re.iso^ 
that men a fiord credit to so many deceptions ’Iri pJiy&icV #' 
and even put their lives into their hands, it appeal^ 
me toT)e no other than this, that there are such tilings 
in the world as true and real medicines ; because other- 
wise it would be impossible, that tho.se which an* false 
and feigned should so much abound, or he so much de- 
[)ended on. For were thci*e no sucli things, and >ve,re all 
distempers mdce<l incurable, either no person wohid be 
so extravagant a.s to think himself mastei' of uiesc re- 
medies, or much less would so many others bo deluded 
by his pretensions. As if a man should give out, that 
he has an infallible antidote against dying ; it is pipt like- 
ly his practice w^ould grow considerable, till hi? could 
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produce a visible instance of its success. But inasmuch 
as there is certainly a great number of remedies, which 
have been approved by the knowledge and experience of 
the wisest men, this circumstance influences our belief; 
and because the thing cannot be denied in general, on 
account of particular effects, the multitude being unable 
to distinguish which of these pai ticular effects iire true, 
believes them all,— as the reason why men ascribe so 
many false eftbets to the moon, is because she has indeed 
some real influences, as in the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea. 

In the same manner, and with the like evidence, I 
conclude, that there could never have been so many pre- 
tended miracles, revelations, &c. but on account of 
others which were real ; nor so niiuiy false religions, but 
with regard to one which is the true. .For were there 
nothing of the kind, it had been impossible for some to 
have devised such deceptions, and more impossible foj* 
otliei's to have believed them. But because there had 
been very signal events of the like nature, which were 
undoubtedly genuine, and acknowledged as such by tlie 
wisest and greatest amongst men, it was this impression 
which ijjndercd the whole world so capable of admitting 
those th^wore spurious. And therefore, instead of ar- 
guing froiiii; Jhc false miracles against the true, we ought, 
on the coif^il^ary, to infer these from those, and to assure 
ourselves, tliat forgery and falsehood are the shadows 
which hsjyfe ever Ibllowed tmth and reality. And all 
this deper^s upon one natural principle, that the soul of 
man having once rc'ceived an influence by that which is 
just and true, becomes ever after susceptible of what is 
specious and counterfeit. 

* We are commanded to hear the chujeh, but not to 
hearken to miracles ; because the latter action is natu- 
ral, and therefore wanted not an additional precept, 
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which the former, being more arbitrary, seemed to re- 
quire. 

• There are so very few to whom God makes himself 
known by these amazing mtei 7 >ositions of his pow(>r, 
that men are in the highest manner obliged to make 
use of so extraordinai-y occasions. For the reason why 
he is pHiased thus to come out of the awful retirements 
of his nature, is only that he may increase our faith, and 
may engage us to serve him still with the more ardour, 
as we know him with the more certainty. 

* Shorjd God continually reveal himself to men by 
visible discoveries, faith would cease to be a virtue ; and 
should he all'ord them no such discoveries, it would al- 
most cease to be : and therefore we find, that as for the 
most part he dwells in secret, so he discloses himself on 
some rare occasions, when he would more strictly en- 
gage men in his service. This wonderful mystery, iin- 
pencti’ahle to any mortal eye, under which God is pleas- 
ed to shade his glories, may excite us powerfully to a 
love of solitude and silence, and of retirement from the 
view of the world. Before the incarnation, God re- 
mained hidden in the recesses of his divinity ; and aftei- 
it li(i became, in some respects, more hidden, by putting 
on the veil c f our humanity. It had been easier to have 
kiiowfi him while invisible, than when he conversed ni a 
human form. 

We may add to these considerations the secret of 
God’s Holy Spirit, as concealed in the Scriptures. Foi- 
whereas there ai’o two entire senses, a literal and a 
mystical, the Jews resting in the former, never so much 
as think that there is another, nor apply themselves to 
search after it. In the same manner, wicked an 1 im- 
pious persons,^beholding the variety of natural eilects, 
referred them to nature only, without confessing the 
Author of both : so likcMuse the Jews, observing only the 
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human nature in Christ, did not seek for another. “ We 
thought not that it was he,’’ says Isaiah, in their name. 
There is nothing in the world but what contains and 
conceals some mystery. The whole creation is but the 
veil of the Creator. Christians ought, in every appear- 
ance, to see and acknowledge him. Temporal afflictioyjs, 
overshadow those eternal blessings to which thi^ lead : 
temporal enjoyments conceal and disguise those etenial 
evils which they procure. Let us pray God that he 
would grant \is the power of knowing him in all things ; 
and let us render him infinite thanks, that being in every 
object hidden from so many others, he should vouchsafe 
under every object, and by cveiy method, to disclose him- 
self to us. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CHRISTIAN THOUGHTS. 

^ 1/ngoi)Ly men, who devote themselves blindly to tlieir 
own passions, without eitheri knowing God, or ^iving 
themselves the trouble to search after him, do yet verify 
by this their conduct, one of those ibimdations of oui* 
faith, which they particularly oppose, that the present 
state of human nature is a state of coiTuption. Again, 
the Jews, who with so obstinate a spirit resist the evi- 
dences of Christianity, confii*m in like manner the othei* 
great founiiation of our faith, wliich they principally en- 
deavour to destroy, that Jesus Christ is the true Messias, 
that he came to redeem mankind, and to retrieve us 
fi*om the misery and corruption into which wo were 
fallen. And this, as well by the state to which we see 

L 
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them at present reduced, and which was foretold in their 
own prophecies, as by these prophecies themselves, which 
are still in their hands, and w'hich with the utmost cau- 
tion they preserve inviolable, as containinp^ the proper 
marks and character of their Messias* Thus may the 
chief evidences, both of the con*uption of human nature, 
and the redemption by Jesus Christ, which are 
the two leading ai'ticlcs established by the Christian 
faith, be drawn from the ungodly, who cast off the can* 
of all religion; and from the Jews, who are irreconcile- 
able eneipies to the true. 

• The dignity of man, under his primitive innocence, 
consisted in governing and using the creatures; but, 
under his present corruption, it consists in retiring from 
them, or in submitting to them, and to his own necessi- 
ties and infumities. 

• There are a great number of truths in faitli and iji 

morals which have an appearance of utter repugnancy, 
and which, nevertheless, in a wonderful order, do all 
happily consist and conspire with each other. ^ 

The ground of all heresy is the denial of some of these 
truths ; and the source of all the objections made by the 
ungodly against the Christian church is the ignorance 
of some of these truths, which she constantly maintains. 

It happens, for the most part, that ungodly men, not 
being able to conceive the union and hannony of two 
seemingly opposite truths, and supposing that the admis- 
sion of the one implies the exclusion of the other, the one 
they embrace, and the other, by the same principle, they 
reject. 

The Nestorians supposed two persons in Jesus Christ, 
on account of his two natures; and the Eutychians, on 
tlie contrary, but one nature, on account of his single 
person. True Christians preserve the right judgment 
hy joining together both truths, of the two natures, and 
of the one person. 
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So that the shoilest way to prevent heresies is ex- 
pressly to* teach all truths; and the surest method of 
confuting heresies, is to show in what they consist, and 
upon what mistaken hypothesis they proceed. 

* Grace and nature will ever maintain their conten- 
tion in the world. There will he always PelagiaiiSj,jl^;- 
there will be always true believers ; because the first birth 
constitutes the one, and the second birth the other. 

* It is the church, together with Jesus Christ, 
to whom she is inseparably united, that promotes the 
conversion of all tlioso who are in error. And» those, at 
length, a])j)rove themselves the truest converts, who 
labour for the pi-osperity of (jiirist’s church, and the se- 
curity of their own salvation. 

* The body can no more live without the head, than 
the head without the l)ody. He that separates from the 
one, or the other, is no longer of the body, nor a member 
of Jesus Christ. All virtues, all mortifications, all good 
works, and even martyrdom itself, ai’O of no worth out 
of comm union with the head of the church. 

* This shall be one amongst the horrors and confusions 
of the wicked in another life, to see themselves con- 
demned by their own reason, by which they pretended 
to condemn the Christian religion. 

* We ought to judge what is good or evil by th^will 
of God, w’hich is always just, and always infallible, and 
not by our own will, wiiich is so biassed w ith prejudice, 
and so blinded with error. 

* Our Lord in his gospel has given this amongst 
other marks of those w^ho should believe in bis name, 
that they shall speak witli new tongues : and indeed tin* 
renovation ^bf thoughts and desires natarally causeth 
that of speech. These new^ productions, (wiiich cannot 
be displeasing to God, as the old man cannot possibly 
please him,) are very ditTercnt from the novelties of tlie 
world, because the latter, how; fi-esh and fair soever, are 
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subject to age and decay ; whereas the former, (the fi’uits 
of tlie new Spirit,) the longer they continue, the more 
they still improve in freshness and beauty. “ Our old 
man perisheth, (says St Paul,) and our new man is re- 
newed day by day;” nor shall we be completely new till 
renovation in eternity, when we shall, without ceas- 
ing, smg David’s new song, the song inspired by the new 
spirit’of charity. 

• When 8t Peter and the other {ipostles consulted 
about the abolishment of circumcision, (Acts xv.) wlierc 
the point in debate was the acting contrary to the law 
of God, they did not refer themselves to the prophets, 
but considered barely* the gift of the Holy Ghost poured 
out on persons uncircumcised. They judged it more 
<;ortain, that God approved of those whom he filled with 
his Spirit, than that he required in all instances an 
<^\act and literal observation of the law. They knew' 
the very end of the law to be no other than the 8pii*it, 
an<l concluded, that since men were capable of the l.'itter 
without circumcision, they wanted not the preparation 
of the former. 

• Two plain laws might be more effectual in regulat- 
ing the whole Christian community, than all political 
institutions, — the love of GikI, and of our noighbour. 

•.Peligion has somewhat in it which is adapted and 
pi*o|K)rtioned to every capacity and temper. TIic 
gen(‘rality of men look no farther than its present coiidi 
tion and settlement in the world. And the nature ot 
Christianity is such, that its very establishment is an 
invincible argument of its truth. The learned and in 
tolligent are able to trace it up to the beginning of tin 
w'orld. I'hc ang(ds still proceed to a nobler height, ami 
conhunplate the original plan in the mind of the Divine 
author. 

• Those whom God has inspired with the grace of re- 
ligion in their hearts and affections, are satisfied and 
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most completely blessed. But as for those who have not 
yet attainefd it, we have no way of recommending it to 
them, but by reason and argument, waiting till they 
yield to the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit on 
their hearts ; without which, all faith, as it is only tlie 
conviction of the understanding, is unnrofitahle^o 
vation. 

* (xod Almighty, to reserve to himself the sole right 
of instructing us, and to render the difticultics of our own 
being unintelligible to us, has laid the knot so high, or, 
to speak more properly, so low, that we cannot* reach to 
untie it. So that it is not by the exercise, but by tlie 
simple submission and acquiescence of our reason, that 
we are made capable of truly knowing ourselves. 

* Those men who make a profession of being wholly 
guided by reason, ought certainly to be fortified witli th(» 
g?*eatest strength of reason. Let us hear, then. >vhat 
they have to oiler. ‘‘Do not you obstu’ve, (say they), 
that beasts live and die like men, and Turks like Chris- 
tiaiis ? have not the followers of Mahomet their ceremo- 
nies, their prophets, tlieir doctors, their saints, their re- 
ligious orders, as well as we But is any of this con- 
trary to Scripture? Or, “ saith not the Scripture the 
f^ainc also?’^ If you are fairly resolved to ease yourselves 
of all trouble in the knowdedge of truth, I confess^ here 
is enough to keep you in suspense and indilVerence. But 
if you desire with your whole heart to know it, here is 
by no means enough; you ought to go to the bottom, 
and to inquire with the greatest strictness into each par- 
ticular. The difficulties you allege, might bo sufficient 
to unsettle^ a vain question of philosophy; but here all 
Vour inteiHJst and happiness is at stake. And yet, after 
some slight reflections of this nature, m<3n are contented 
to rest ill their earthly enjoyments, 

* AVJiat can be more shocking, than to feel all our 
possessions continually sliding thj'ough oiir hands, and 
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yet to acquiesce in this wretched poveily, and to enter- 
tain no desire of securing a more fixed and durable trea- 
sure? 

• There are two contrary suppositions whicli ought to 
engage us in quite different methods of life : one, that it 
U4;j)ssible for us to abide here for ever : the other, that 
it is cel^in we cannot remain here long, and uncertain 
whether we shall not bo removed hence the next hour. 
The last of these suppositions belongs manifestly to us. 

• You lie under an indispensable obligation to make 
gradual advances in the search of truth. For, if you go 
out of the world without having paid a due veneration 
to its Author, you are lost for ever. But (say you) had 
he designed that I should pay him this veneration, ho 
would not have failed to leave me some undoubted to- 
kens of his will. Why, ho has really left them ; but you 
are careless of seeking them : at least, therefore, be so 
j*atioiial as to think it worth a little trouble to seek 
them. 

• An atheist ought to offer nothing but what is per*^ 
fectly clear and evident. But a man must have lost all 
liis senses, before he can affirm it to be perfectly clear 
and evident that the soul is mortal. I freely disown the 
necessity oi diving into Copei’nicus’s system : but I main- 
tain, tliat it concenis us more than our life is worth, to 
inquire whether the soul is mortal or immortal. 

• Who can do otherwise than admire and embrace a 
religion which contains the complete knowledge of such 
truths which we understand more fully, in proportion 
we receive them, and improve the light we have. 

• A person discovering the proofs of the Christian re- 
ligion, is like an heir finding the deeds and evidences of 
his estate. Shall he officiously condemn them as coun- 
terfeit, or cast them aside without examination? 

• I see no greater difficulty in the resurrection of tlic 
dead, or the conception of the virgin, than in the crea- 
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tion of the world. Is not the re-creation of human 
bodies as easy as the first creation? Or, supposing us 
to be ignorant of generation, should we think it more 
strange to see a child from a woman only, than fi*om a 
man and a woman? 

• There is a great difference between peace 
science, and assurance of conscience. The former may 
be obtained by the sincere search of truth ; the latter on- 
ly by truth itself, when actually possessed. 

• There are two maxims of faith equally unalterable ; 
the one, that man in his state of creation, or, in that of 
grace, is raised above all visible nature, made like unto 
God, and a partaker of the divinity. The other, that 
man, in his state of corruption and sin, is fallen from 
this height of greatness, into a resemblance with the 
beasts. These two propositions are alike firm and cer- 
tain : the Holy Scripture bears a positive testimony to 
both. For, in some places we read, “ My delight is with 
the sons of men Trov. viii. 31. I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh,*’ Joel ii. 18. “ I have said ye are 
gods,” &c. Psalm Ixxxii. 6 : but in others, “ All flesh is 
grass;” IsA^xl. 6. “Man is like unto the beasts that 
]>erish;” Psalm xlix. 12. “ I said in my heart concern- 
ing tlic estate of the sons of men, that G od might mani- 
fest them, and that they themselves are beasts.” Facies, 
hi. 18. 

• To disengage ourselves from our native infirmities, 
is always painful and giievous. We feel not our chain, 
slfe St Austin, while we vohmtarily follow our leader. 
B^Vhcn we begin to resist, and to draw back, it is 
then we Income suflercrs ; it is then our chain stretch- 
eth itself, and endures the utmost violence. And this 
chain is our body, which death alone caji break. Our 
Lord observed, that before the coming of St John Bap- 
tist, “ the kingdom of heaven suflbred violence, and the 
violent took it by force.” Before we are touched from 
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on high, we have nothing but the weight of our own 
concupiscence, which naturally bears us down to the 
oailh. But when God is pleased to draw us up towards 
himself, these two contrary eflbrts make that violence, 
which we are speaking of, and which God alone is able 
to overcome. “ But we can do all things/' in the words 
of “with him, without whom we can do no- 

thing." We should therefore prepare ourselves, with 
the greatest resolution, to suller this warfare during our 
life; because we are not here permitted to hope for 
peace, Christ came “ to bring not peace, but a 

sword." Yet ought we to acknowledge, that as the 
Scripture says, “the wisdom of men is foolishness with 
God," so this war may be termed a peace with God, 
how uneasy soever it may seem to men ; and of such a 
peace may our Lord be styled the author and prince. 
Yet the perfection of this peace cannot be attained till 
the destruction and dissolution of the body. And it is 
hence that we may be allowed to wish for death ; yet so 
as courageously to sustain and >suiTer life, for the love of 
him, who suffered both life and death on our behalf, and 
who, in the apostle’s phrase, is ‘^ablc to do foP us 
abundantly above what we can ask or think." 

• Wo should strive to live above anxiety, and not to 
be troiibled at any occurrence, but to take every event 
for tlie best. 1 apprehend this to be a necessary duty, 
and the neglect of it to be sinful. For the reason wliy 
we term any thing sinful, is taken from its repugnancy 
to the will of God. If then the very essence of sin con- 
sists in cherishing a will and a state of mind, which wc 
know to be contrjuy to the will of God, it seems clear to 
me, that when he is pleased to discover his will to us by 
events, we arc unjustly reputed sinners, if w^e conform 
not ourselves by a ready compliance and submission. 

* When truth is deserted and persecuted, this seems 
to be the time that the service which we yield to (^od in 
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its defence is peculiarly acceptable. He permits us to 
judge of spiritual things by the comparison of temporal 
things. And as a prince detlmoned by his own subjects, 
retains a most tender afiectioii for those who continue 
faithful to him in the public revolt ; so we may presume 
to conceive, that God will ever regal'd those witliane- 
culiai* goodness, who maintain the purity of fSi^on, 
when it is, on all sides, attacked or oppressed. But 
here is the difterciice between the kings of the earth, 
and the King of kings ; that the princes of this world do 
not make their subjects loyal, but find them so ; whereas 
God never finds men otherwise tlian disloyal and un- 
faithful, without the succours of his grace, and is there- 
fore himself the author of all their constancy and truth. 
So that while temporal monarch s are wont to own an 
obligation to those who persist resolutely in their allegi- 
ance and duty; those, on the contrai'y, who persevere in 
the servieo of God, are under infinite obligations to 
him, for the very power which enables them to be faith- 
ful. 

* Not the most rigorous austerities of body, nor the 
most profouiitl exercises of mind, are able to support the 
pains and grijQvances of both, but only the right afl’ec- 
tions of the hearjb and spirit. For in short, two things 
are necessary sanctification— pain, and pleg,sure. 

St I*aul informs u&, that all those who will live godly in 
the Lord Jesus Clirist, must suffer persecution. NV^w 
this ought to comfort as many as feel disquietude, and 
encounter those ditficulties in a course of holy living, be- 
cause being assured that the path to heaven, which they 
seek, is fuy[ of them, they have reason to j'ejoice at tlu'ir 
finding so many marks of the true way. h'O that these 
pains are not without their pleasures, by which alone 
they can be balanced or countervailed. For as those 
who forsake God to return to the world, do it because 
they find more complacency in earthly delights, than in 
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the satisfaction of being united to the Divine nature ; 
and because this fatal charm alluring them after it as 
its captives, obliges them to relinquish their fii’st love, 
and renders them, as Tertullian speaks, ‘‘ the penitents 
of the devil;** in like manner, there would bo none found 
w^iwii^j^hould abandon the enjoyments of the world, to em- 
brace the cross of Jesus Christ, did they not feel a more 
real sweetness, in reproach, in poverty, in nakedness, 
and in the rejection of men, than all the delicacies and 
pleasures of sin. And therefore, as the same father 
observes, We injure .the Christian life, if we suppose it 
to be a life of sadness and sorrow. Because we never 
quit our engagements to anyone pleasure, without being 
invited and bribed by a greater.** “Pray without 
ceasing,** saith St Paul, “in every thing give thanks, re- 
joice evermore.’* It is the joy of finding God, which oc- 
casions our sojTow for having forsaken him, and of our 
whole change in life and action. He that has found a 
treasure in the field, according to the parable of our 
Lord, is so transported as to go “ and sell all that he has, 
and buy that field.** Worldly men have their share of 
sorrow, but then they are utterly excluded from true 
joy, that which the world can neither give nor take 
away. On the other hand, the saints in heaven possess 
their /oy without sorrowing. And good men on earth 
partake of the same joy, but mingled with sonow, for 
having followed other joys, and with fear of losing the 
former in the latter, which incessantly solicit their affec- 
tions. We should therefore with care and diligence en- 
deavour to preserve this fear ever in our breasts, as that 
alone which can secure and moderate our joy; and as 
oft as we find ourselves carried too far towards the one, 
to sway and incline ourselves towfU'ds the other ; that we 
may maintain the balance, and keep ourselves upright. 
It is agreeable to the advice of Scripture that we should 
remember our rejoicings in the day of affliction, and our 
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afflictions in the days of rejoicing ; till the promise which 
our Lord has given us of making his joy perfect in us 
bo happily accomplished. In the meanwhile, let us not 
suder ourselves to be swallowed up of over much sorrow, 
nor imagine that piety consists in bitterness without 
consolation. True piety, which receives not its coi^le- 
tion but in heaven, is yet so full of satisfaction iffia de- 
light, as to overflow its beginning, its progress, and its 
crown. It is a light so resplendent as to dart some raya 
♦of brightness through its whole compass and sphere. If, 
in its rise especially, it be shaded with some •intermix- 
ture of grief, tliis proceeds from the persons, not from 
the virtue, and must be looked on, not as the fiist-fruita 
of that piety which is now forming in us, but as the 
relics of that impiety which is not yet destroyed. 
Could wc root out the impiety, the joy would flourish 
and thrive. Lot us therefore ascribe the origin of our 
sadness not to religion but to ourselves ; nor let us seek 
for comfort, except in self-correction. 

* ^^^hat is past ought to give us no uneasiness, except 
that of repentance for our sins. And what is to come 
ought much less to afl’ect us, because with regard to us 
ind ouj* coucerns, it is not, and perhaps will never bo. 
The present is the only time which is properly ours ; and 
tl^is we ought to use iu conformity to the will of him 
tliat gives it. Here therefore our thoughts and studies 
should principally be engaged ; yet the world is general- 
ly of so restless a disposition, that men scarce ever fix 
upon the presenVtior think of the minutes which they 
are now living, but of those which they are to live. 
Thus w e are always in the disposition of life, but never 
in tlic ack Our Lord has cautioned us, to take no 
thought beyond the compass of a day. These are the 
limits which w'e ought to observe as for the sake of ouj- 
spiritual welfare, so even for that of our natural repose. 

* The reformation of ourselves is often more eflcctual- 
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ly assisted by the sight of evil, than by the example of 
good. The art of profiting by e vil must be of admirable 
use, because the occasions of it are so frequent and nu - 
merous ; whereas the subjects of vhtuous imitation are 
so few in number, and do so rarely occur. 

* ^nj^ e thirteenth chapter of St Mark, our Lord dis- 
courses at lai'ge to his disciples about his second coining. 
And as whatever happens to the church happens like- 
wise in some manner and proportion to cvei 7 Christian, 
so is it certain, that this whole chapter describes as well 
the state of each regenerated person, and the destruction 
of the old man in him, as the state of the universe, 
which shall be destroyed to give way to the new liea- 
vens and now earth, according to the word of Scripture. 
The prediction concerning the ruin of the temple when 
forsaken by God, which is the figure of the rejected and 
reprobate body of sin, dwelling in every one of ns, and 
the expression of “ not leaving one stone upon another,” 
teach us, that we ought to leave no allection of the old 
man unmortified or unremoved. And those wars and tu- 
mults, those contentions, civil and domestic, are so lively 
a representation of the inward troubles which men feel 
at their conversion, that no colours could liavc painted 
them to more advantage. 

* u^t the final judgment, the elect shall be ignorant of 
their own virtues, and the reprobate of their own crimes. 
Both shall join in that part of the answer, “ Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered?” &c. 

* Jesus Clu'ist refused the testimony not only of evil 
spirits, but even of such men as had not a lawful callin.i: 
and express commission for that pui’pose ; being satis- 
fied with the witness of God, and of John the B' ptist. 

* When I have been going to set down my tlioiight, 
it has sometimes escaped me in the very writing. Hut 
this accident, reminding me of my weakness, which 1 
am continually inclined to forget, is a lesson as instruc- 
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tive to mo as the lost thought could have proved ; be- 
cause the whole aim of my study is to discover my own 
feebleness, and vanity, and nothing. 

• Montaigne as a writer has many faults. He 
abounds in licentious expressions. But then his thoughts 
on self-murder, and on death, are such as we c^not 
read without horror. He insinuates an idle indmerence 
as to the affair of our salvation, without care of repent- 
anee, and yet without fear of danger. Indeed his work 
not being composed on a design purely religious, he was 
not obliged to give men express admonitions to piety, but 
he was indispensably obliged not to discourage them from 
it. Were we able to apologise for his libertine thoughts 
on all other subjects, yet it would be impossible to alleges 
any sort of excuse for his pagan reflections upon death. 
For a man must have utterly abandoned all goodness, if 
lie desire not at least to die like a Christian ; and yet a 
(loath of indolence and inconsideration is the wish that 
runs through Montaigne’s whole performance. 

• That which deceives us in our comparisons between 
the examples of the ancient church, and the practice of 
the modern is, that we are wont, for the most part, to 
consider Athanasius, Teresa, and other holy ])ersons, as 
they are now crowned with glory. At present indeed, 
when time has cleared up the event, this appears^ to be 
th(nr real condition. But when that great saint was 
persecuted, it wa^ a mere man who bore the name of 
Athanasius ; and when that pious woman prayed, slu? 
differed not I’rom women of similar piety. “ Elias was a 
man of like passions as we are,'* saith St Jamea—to wean 
us from that false idea which prompts us to neglect the 
example sf holy men, as not adapted to our present con- 
dition. They were saints, we cry, and not men of our 
imperfect character, and uiiexalted virtue ! 

• In dealing with those who have at present an aver- 
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sion to i*eligion, we ought to begin with showing them, 
that it is by no means contrary to reason ; in the next 
place we should endeavour to convince them, that it is 
high in its character, and honourable, and inspire them 
with reverence towards it; after this, we should describe 
it ashighly charming and lovely, to engage their wishes 
for itsTruth ; and then wc may proceed to demonstrate 
by irrefragable proofs that it is true ; we may evince its 
antiquity and holiness from its awful majesty and su- 
blime truth ; and lastly, may make it appear to be truly 
amiable, in that it promiseth our only good and happi- 
ness. 

• We shall sometimes find one single expression nf 

David or of Moses, as for instance, that of the latt(‘r, 
“ God will circumcise the foreskin of your hearts,’* ivhich 
shall be sufficient to settle their character, and to maui 
fest the spirit by which they wrote. Supposing all their 
other discourses to be ambiguous, and to leave a doubt 
whether they spoke as philosophers, or by inspiration, 
one word of this Ijind is sufficient to determine all flie 
rest. Here the cloud must vanish, though all shdtild 
have seemed obscure before. - j ' 

• ♦Should a man happen to err in supposing tbe 
Christian religion to be true, he could be no loser by IIm' 
mistijce. But how irrecoverable is his loss, how iiiex 
pressible his danger, who should eiT in suj>posing it to be 
false. 

• The most easy rules of living, with ros}>ect t(^ the 
w'orld, are the most difficult with respect to God, and so 
vice versa. The duties of religion are the^^reatest pains 
of a life which is merely secular, the greatest pleasures 
of a litc which is holy and divine. Nothing is sf natu^ ‘ 
ral and agreeable whilst w^e live in conformity to the; 
world, as to be possessed of high dignities and ample re^^ 
venues; nothing is so laborious and difficult, while we 
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live according to the will of God, as to possess these ad- 
vantages, without being interested in tliem, and delight- 
ing in them. 

The Old Testament exhibits to us the figures of our 
future happiness : The New prescribes to us the means 
of attaining it. The figures were those of pleasure and 
joy; the means are those of soiTow and repc^itiitice. 
And yet under the former, the paschal lamb was eaten 
with bitter herbs, {cum amaritudimhus) to teach us, 
that there is no arriving at true joy, but by holy sor- 
row. 

• The word Galilee, happening to be thrown out by 
the Jewish rabble before Pilate, in their cry against our 
Lord, occasioned the sending him to Herod, in which the 
mystery of his being judged by Jews and Gentiles re- 
ceived its completion. Thus a mere accident, in appear- 
ance, ])rocurcd the accomplishment of the prophecy. 

• Two persons coming from confession, one of them 
told mo that he was full of joy and satisfaction; the 
other that he was full of trouble and fear. Upon which 
I remember myself to have passed tifts I’ellection, that 
these two men put together, would make one good 
one; and tliat each was so far defective, in that he had 
not the sentiments of the other. 

• We could not but feel a very peculiar pleasure in 
being tossed by a tempest, while the vessel was Jhfal- 
libly secured from sinking. Such a vessel is the church, 
such tempests are its persecutions. 

• As the two great sources of all sin are pride and 
negligence, so God has been pleased to disclose two 
of his attributes for their cure, his mercy, and his just- 
ice. The (jffice and effect of his justice, is to abase and 
mortify our pride ; and the office and effect of liis mercy 
is to prevail on our negligence, and excite us to good 
works. “ The goodness of God leadeth to repentance.” 
And, Let us repent,” say the Ninevites, “ and see if he 
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will not have mercy on us/'" Thus the consideration of 
the Divine mercy is so far from being an encouragement 
to sloth and neglect, that it is the greatest stimulus to 
industry and action : and instead of saying, “ If our 
God were not a merciful God, we ought to bend our ut- 
most endeavours towards the fulfilling his commands,” it 
is rallShal to say, “ Because we serve a God of mercy and 
pity, therefore we ouglit to labour with all our strength 
to yield him an acceptable service.” 

• The histoi 7 of the church ought emphatically to be 
styled, “ the history of truth.” 

• All that is in the world, is “ the lust of the llesh, the 
lust of the eyes, or the pride of life.” lAlndo sentm^di, 
libido sclendi^ libido dominandi. Miserable is that ac- 
cursed earth which these three rivers of fire do not re- 
fresh, but burn ! Happy those who remain upon tlujise 
rivers, in immoveable safety, without being overwhelm- 
ed, or carried away with the stream ; not standing erect, 
but sitting on a sure and humble seat, whence they rise 
not “ till the dav^spring from on high,” when, having 
I’estcd in peace, wiey stretch forth their hands to him 
who will lift them up, and cause them to stand upright 
ill the porches of the heavenly tlerusalem, where they 
shall be for ever secure from the assaults of pride! 
And^^ct are these happy saints at present in tears: net 
to see all those perishable things vanishing and passing 
away, but at the remembrance of their beloved country, 
the Jerusalem which is above, after which they sigh in- 
cessantly, while the days of their pilgrimage are pro- 
longed. 

• A miracle, says the sceptic, would confirm iny 
wavering belief. Men talk after this niamier about 

' things at a distance. But those reasons, which being 
viewed afar off, seem the bomidanes 6f our sight, do yet 
cease to bound it, upon our approach, Wc discover still 
a new scene beyond ; and no prospect can limit the eiul- 
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less activity of our spirit. I'here is no general rule (we 
fry) without an exception ; and no truth so bright and 
solid, as not to have in some part, the disadvantage of a 
iiciw. If pnncif>les be not absolutely universal, we have 
sufticient pretence to apply the exception to the case be- 
fore us, and by this means we evade all the force of con- 
viction. 

* Charity is no figurative precept. To say that Jesus 
Christ, who came to take away the type, and to esta* 
blisli the truth, came to introduce a figurative charity, 
and to remove tlie true and real, which was before in 
]M>ssessioii, is a doctrine not to be entertained or en- 
(liire<i. 

* The heai*t has its arguments and motives, witli 
which the reason is not ac<jiuiinted. Wc feel this in a 
thousand instances. It is the heart, and not the reason, 
wiiich has properly the perception of God : “ God, sonsi- 
hlo to the heart,” is the most compendious description 
of true and perfect faith. 

* In the time of aflliction, the Iciimi^dgo of external 
things Avill never comfort us under the ignorance of 
inonility, 13ut the knowledge of morality will always 
romfovt us under the ignorance of external things. 

* The nature of man is so framed, that not only by 

<»fteii hearing himself calle<i a fool, lie believes it; bu^by 
often calling himself a fool, he enters into the same opi- 
nion. Every person holds an inward and secret conver- 
sation w ith his own breast, and such ?is it highly con- 
corns him well to regulate, because even in this sense, 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” To 
study silence as lAUch as possible, and to converse with. 
God alone, <8 th^ 4rue art of persuasion, in respect of 
oui’selves. " 

* AVhero is the difference between a soldier and a true 
Christian, as to the point of obedience? They me 
equally under duty, and engaged in labours equally pahi- 

M 
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fill and grievous. But tbeit^the soldier all along hopes 
to be his own master ; and though he never compasses 
his aim (because captains, and even princes, are always 
slavish and depending,) yet he still wishes for liberty, 
and uses^is wliole endeavour to attain it. Whei’eas the 
true Christian, on the contrary, makes a solemn vow 
never to be at his own disposal and direction. The ne- 
cessity of perpetual servitude is the same in both per- 
sons ; only, the one ever desires what the other has for 
ever renounced. 

Our own will, though it should obtain its largest 
wish, would always keep us in uneasiness. But the very 
instant that we abandon dbr own will, we grow easy. 
We can never be satisfied with it, nor ever dissatisJied 
without it. 

• It is very unjust that persons should build so much 
on our acquaintance, tliough they do it with real inclina- 
tion and delight. We deceive all those whom we encou- 
rage in such a dependence ; because we are not, at last, 
the persons they suppose, and can by no means be able 
to satisfy their expectations. Do not wo stand on the 
brink of the grave ? and must not the object, of which 
they are so much enamoured, be lost and buried with 
us ? As it would not cease to be criminal in us to pro- 
pagate a falsity, though 'loe might recommend it with 
eloquence, and others embrace it with pleasure ; so arc 
we in the like degree blameable, if we labour to charm 
men’s affections, and to draw them into an undue confi- 
dence and reliance. We ought to caution persons whom 
we find disposed to credit a fiction, whatever advantage 
we might reap by their mistake. In the same manner 
ought we to warn tho^se who are placing depend 3fice <*n 
ns, against resting themselves on so vain a foundation ; 
because their whole life ought really to be spent in seek- 
ing God, and relying wholly on him. 
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* To trust in forms and ceremonies, is superstition ; but 
not to comply with them is pride. 

* All other sects and religions in the world are left to 
tiie guidance of mere natural reason. Christies alone 
are obliged not to take their rules of acting fr^ them- 
selves, but to gain the knowledge of those which were 
delivered by Jesus Christ to his church, to bo transmit- 
ted to them. There are certain persons who are ag- 
grieved at this restraint. They desire to have the liberty 
of following their own imaginations, like the rest of the 
world. It is in vain that we cry to them, as the pro- 
phets to the ancient Jews, “ Enter into the congregation, 
inform yourselves of the laws of your fathers, and follow 
their steps.’* They are ready to answer us as tlio same 
Jews, “We will not go; but we will certainly do accor- 
ding to the thoughts of our own heart, like the nations 
round about us.’* 

* There an? three means of believing ; by inspiration, 
by reason, and by habit. Christianity, whicli is the 
only rational institution, acknowledges none for its true 
sons who do not believe by inspiration. Nor does it ex- 
clude reason or habit, or debar them of their proper in- 
fluence : on the contrary, it directs us to open our mind 
by the proofs of the former, and to confirm our mind by 
the authority of the latter. But then, it chiefly engages 
us to offer ourselves with all humility, to the succours of 
inspired grace, which alone can produce the true and 
salutary efioct ; Ne evacuefiir enuv, ChristL 

* A nuan never docs evil with so much complacency, 
Ro full of purpose and resolution, as when he does it upon 
a mistaken principle of conscience. 

* Tlie Je^vi, who were called to subdue nriions and 
princes, were themselves the captives and slaves of sin. 
Christians, whose vocation was, to bo servants and sub- 
jects, are, in the event, the only freemen, and the chil- 
dren of liberty. 
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• Shall wc call it courage in a dying man, that he 
dares under His weakness and agony, affront an omnipo- 
tent and eternal God ? 

* I wo^d never dispute the credit of a history, after 
the autliOT had sealed it with his own blood. 

* Thei*e is a virtuous fear, which is the effect of faith 
and thei’o is a slavish fear, which is the effect of doubt 
The former leads to hope, as relying on God, in whom 
we believe ; the latter inclines to despair, as not rclyiivv 
on God, in whom we do not believe. Iversons of the one 
character feai* to lose God; p<u*sons of the other cliarae- 
ter fear to find him. 

• Solomon and Job judged the best, and spake 
truest of human misery; the fonner the most hajjpy, 
tlie latter the most unfortunate of mankind: the one a<'- 
(piaintcd by long experience with the vanity of pleasure, 
the other w ith the reality of affliction and pain. 

• God docs not exact from us that wc should blindly 
submit our faith to him witliout all reason, nor inUnids 
to aw'C and control us hy mere force. Yet ho thinks nut 
himself obliged to render us a reason of all things. And 
to i*econcile this seeming contrariety, he is pleased clearly 
to discover to us the divine marks of his own nature, and 
to procure himself authority by such wonders ainl ovi- 
den^^es as Ave are not able to resist: after wdiich he n* 
quires that wc should, in all other cases, believe withuut 
delay, whatever he proposes to us as true, when w(^ tind 
no other reason to reject it, but because we are of our- 
selves unable to discern whether it be true or no. 

* The whole world may be divided into three classes 
of men; those wdio, having found God, rei^n themselvr-s 
up to his sei'vice ; those who, having not yet fovmd hini, 
diligently search after him ; and lastly, those wdio havf; 
neither found him, noj- are inclined to seek him. The 
are happy and wise; the thii’d are deluded and urihai> 
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}*y ; the second must be owned to be wise, as they own 
themselves to be unhappy. 

* Reason proceeds so slowly, and upon so many max- 
ims and views, which it must always keep present before 
it, that, every moment, it either stumbles or goes astray, 
for w’'ant of seeing all things at once. The case is quite 
otherwuse with souse. This, as it acts in an instant, s(> 
it is always prepared for action. When our reason, 
therefore, has brought us acquainted with the truth, w(^ 
sliould endeavour to imprint our faith on the inw'ard 
sense of onr heart, without which it wdll bo ever waver- 
ing and uncertain. 

It belongs equally to the perfection of Almighty God, 
that he bo infinitely just, and infinitely merciful, yet his 
justice and severity tow^ards the wicked is still less 
amazing than his mercy and goodness towards the elect. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

MORAL THOUGHTS. 


Knowledge has Iavo extremities, which meet and touch 
each other. The first of them is i»ur(i natural ignorance, 
such as attends every man at his birth. The other is 
the perfection attained by great souls, who having run 
tlirough the circle of all that mankind can know, find at 
length t^at they know nothing, and are contented to re- 
turn to that ignorance from which they set out. Igno- 
rance that thus knows itself, is a wise and learned igno- 
rance. Those persons who lie between these extremities, 
who have got beyond natural ignorance, but cannot ar- 
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rive at that ignorance which is the eflect of wisdom, have 
a tincture of science which swells them with vanity and 
sufficiency. These are the men that trouble the world? 
and that make a false estimate of all things in it. The 
vulgar, and the truly knowing, compose the ordinary 
train of men : those of the middle character despise all, 
and, in retuni, are despised by all. 

♦ The multitude have a professed veneration for per- 
sons of birth and quality. The half-learned as proiess- 
edly contemn tliom : alleging that the advantage of a 
noble birth is the merit of fortune, and not of the man. 
The truly learned respect and honour them ; not upon 
the motives of the vulgar, but upon a higher view. 
Persons of much zeal and little knowledge do again de- 
spise them ; as judging, not by cither of these considera- 
tions, but by the maxims of religion. But men of an 
advanced and finished piety are still wont to treat them 
with esteem and reverence, upon a superior principle, 
and a larger degree of illumination. Thus there is a 
succession of opinions, for, or against, according to the 
dillerent degrees of knowledge and light. 

* The soul loves the hand : and the hand, if endued 
with will and choice, ought to love itself in the sanui pro- 
portion in which it is loved by the soul. All love beyond 
this^tandard, would b(i partial and unjust. 

Clui adha^ret Domino units Spinhis est, A Chris- 
tian loves himself as a member of that body of which 
Jesus Christ is the head : and he loves Jesus Christ, as 
the head of that body of which he is himself a member. 
Both these emotions centre and conspire in the same af 
fection. If the feet or the hands were endued with a 
separate *will, they could never preserve their natural 
order and employment, otherwise than by submitting 
this private will to that general and superior will, which 
has the government of the whplc body. Without sucJi a 
resignation they would have a liberty only of confusion 
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and ruin : whereas in serving the good of the body, they 
most eflectually consult their own. 

• Concupiscence and violence are the sources of all 
our actions, merely human. From the former arise 
those which are voluntary ; and those which are involun- 
tary from the latter. 

• AVheiice comes it to pass, that we have so much pa- 
tience with those who are mainAed in body, and so little 
with those who are defective in mind ? It is, because 
the cripjde acknowledges that we have the use of our 
legs; whereas the fool obstinately maintains that tve 
are the persons who halt in understanding. Without 
this diflerence in the case, neither object would move our 
resentment, but both our compassion. 

Epictetus proposes a <]ucstion of the like nature : wdiy 
should we not be touched wdicn a man tells us, without 
any ground, that we have the headach, and yet should 
lly into a passion wlieu w e are taxed, perhaps falsely, 
with using a weak argument, or making a wrong choice. 
Now the reason is certainly this : because w^e are well 
assured that we have not the headach, or are not lame ; 
but WQ are by no means so well assured of the rectitude 
of oui’ judgment or whl. For, having in the latter case 
no evidence but that we behold the thing before us, 
with our wdiole light, when another, writh as full a light, 
sees the direct contrary, this startles and confounds us: 
especially wdien we hear the generality of men explod- 
ing our mistake ; for then we must prefer our own parts 
to those of so many thousands, wdio join in the censure: 
which is a point not to be compassed without the utmost 
difiiculty and reluctance. But men can never thus con- 
tradictjfisach other in the reports of their outwajgd senses. 

• I^^rsons of humble life have many good notions ; as 
for instance, that hunting and diversion are preferable 
to the study of poetry. .This the half-leaimed expose 
as ridiculous, and triumph over such a sentiment. Tet 
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in regard to some other notions, as, that it is necessaiy 
men should be distinguished by external circumstances, 
as birth, fortune, and the like, both these classes of per- 
sons concui* in their censure, because this distinction, 
for instance, though founded upon good reason, yet is 
not founded upon reasons which they ai’e capable of 
penetrating; and therefore is condemned as unjust, 
while consistent with thdmost perfect justice. 

* It is a great advantage of quality, that a man at 
eighteen, or twenty, shall be allowed the same esteem 
and deference, which another purchaseth by his merit 
at fifty. Here are thirty years gained at a stroke. 

* There are a sort of men, who, to demonstrate the 
great injustice of our disregard, never fail to urge pre- 
cedents of such and such great persons, who prize them 
after an extraordinary manner. The answer 1 would 
give to this argument, is, do but produce the merit wliich 
gained you the esteem of these admirers, and I am ready 
to add myself to the number. 

* The designs which we have most at heart are very 
often groundless and injudicious. As, for instance, our 
concealing the nan'owness of our fortune. This policy is 
a mere nothing, which our imagination swells to a 
mountain. Another turn of imagination would make 
us free to discover our circumstances, as we are no\N 
inddstnous to disguise them, 

* There are some vices which arc retainers to us ; not 
immediately, but by the intervention of others; and 
which, like branches, fall of course, upon our removing 
the trunk. 

* Reason, when it is on the side of ill-nature, displays 
all its force and compass, and gains a lustre frr m the 
pride and fierceness of the passion. Austerity of life 
and manners, when it has proved unsuccessful in the 
search of real good, and lets us loose again to follow na- 
ture, grows violent, upon changing to the extreme. 
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♦ To be capable of receiving pleasure only from 
amusement, is but a mean pretension to happiness : be- 
cause all satisfaction of this kind is external and foreign, 
and consequently dependent ; and therefore liable to be 
disturbed by a thousand accidents, which are the sources 
of inevitable trouble. 

* The world is full of good maxims ; all the fault lies 
in the application. For examj^lc, that a man ought to 
expose his life for the sake of the public, is an universal 
and undoubted principle : and we see all are ready to 
p]*actise it in the cause of their country ; but few in the 
cause of their religion. 

A man does not pass in the world to have any know- 
ledge of poesy or of the mathematics, unless he puts out 
tlui sign of a poet, or of a mathematician. But persons 
of true sense and judgment arc never for posting up their 
perfections ; nor will they allow any diflcrence between 
the profession of a p(Kit, and that of an embroiderer. 
They desire not the title of professors, but will, upon oc- 
casion, discover the ability of judges. You must not 
presume to giw^s at their talent. Tiiey are not for lead- 
ing the discourse, hut are prepai’ed to fall in with every 
subject of the company. You can never discern in them 
any one endowment rather than another, but by the ne- 
cessity of using it ; and it is equally their character ^hat 
you M ould not esteem them fine speakers, while it was 
improper to play the orator, and yet would allow them 
all the praises of eloquence, when eloquence was in sea- 
son. It is therefore a false commendation to extol a 
man at liis first entrance into company, as excellent in 
the aj-t of verso : and it is a bad token, as w(dl as a poor 
complimrht, never to apply to him but when tlic debate 
is abcuit somo certain lines in a po(‘t. AVe arq made up 
of wants, and love those only who can fill them. “ Such 
an one is an admirable matheniaticiau,'’ they cry: but 
my business is not to bo done by diagrams. ‘‘ Such iiii 
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one is master of the art of war:’* but I am resolved 
to keep the peace with my neighbours. The man we 
wish for, must be one of a general character, of sound 
prudence, and sincere probity, wdio can accommodate 
himself to all our necessities, and assist us in every affair 
of life. 

• While we continue in good health, we can by no 
means apprehend how we should be able to bear the 
severity of a distemper. Yet when we are sick, we 
cheerfully take whatever is prescribed, and grow^ resolute 
upon our misfortune. W c then no longer covet these 
opportunities of walking and diversion, which we enjoy- 
ed in health, but which are incompatible with the neces- 
sities of our disease. Nature ever supplies us with a 
new set of passions and desires agreeable to our present 
estate. It is not our nature, therefore, but our vain 
foai’, wdiich troubles us, by joining to the condition in 
which we are, the passions of that condition in which we 
are not. 

• Discourses of humility afford matter of presumption 
to the proud, no less than of submission to the meek. 
A dogmatist shall conclude positively from the reason- 
ings of a sceptic. Few persons who talk of any virtue, 
or quality, are inw^ardly acquainted and affected wdth it. 
Wc^re all full of deceit and contradiction. We love to 
wear a disguise, even within, and are afraid of being 
detected by ourselves. 

• It is but a mean character of a man, that he says a 
great many fine things. 

• Self is mean and despicable; and therefore, they 
who take no care to remove it, but content themselves 
barely with concealing it, are still the proper objects of 
our hatred. By no means, say you ; for to carry it, as we 
do, fairly and obligingly to all tlie world, can never put 
us out of men’s good affections. Your reply would be 
reasonable, if we hated nothing in self, besides the un- 
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easiness and distaste which it gives us. But if wo hate 
it, because it is unjust, and because it presumes to be 
the centre of all things, we shall ever persist in hating 
it. Upon the whole matter, self has two very ill quali- 
ties; it is unjust in its own nature, because it desires to 
be set up for the universal mark and aim ; and it is iii- 
comniodious to others, because it designs to oppress and 
enslave them ; for, self is a common enemy, and aspires 
to be absolute tyrant of the world. You take away its 
inconvenience, by keeping it private, but riot its injus- 
tice; and therefore cannot render it amiable to those 
who hate it on account of its injustice. You can only 
make it agreeable to those who arc likewise unjust, and 
that it does not openly oppose them ; but you will still 
be no less unjust, and must be content to have no 
friends, or favours, but those of your own complexion. 

• 1 do not admire a man who possesseth any one vir- 
tue in its utmost perfection, if he does not at the same 
time possess the opposite virtue, in an equal degree. 
This was the accomplished character of Epaminondas, 
that he had the greatest viilour, in conjunction with the 
greatest humanity. To appeal’ otherwise, is not to rise, 
but fall. A man never shows true greatness in being 
fixed at one end of the line ; but he shows it to admira- 
tion, if he touches both extremities at once, and fill^xnd 
illusti ates all between. Perhaps the soul may still re- 
side in a single point, and by such acts as these may 
shoot itself by a sudden glance, fi*om one boundary to 
the other. Y'et this is enough to demonstrate the acti- 
vity of the soul, if not its magnitude. 

• AVere our condition really happy, we should have 
no occaliion to divert ourselves from rellecting on it. 

• AVhen I began my studies, I spent a considerable 
time in the pursuit of remoter knowledge ; and the small 
number of those with whom I could converse in this 
way discouraged me from proceeding failher. When I 
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afterwards applied myself fo study man, I discovered 
that those abstracted sciences are by no means the pro- 
per entertainments of his nature, and that I had strayed 
farther from my proper condition by sounding their 
depths, than others by remaining ignorant of them, 
whose neglect I could therefore easily forgive. I hoped 
at least to find more companions in my new inquiry; 
because this was the proper employment and exercise of 
mankind. But I was again disappointed, and found, 
on the whole matter, that those few who study geome- 
try, are still more than those who study themselves. 

• When all moves equally, nothing seems to move, as 
in a vessel under sail. When all run by consent into 
Vice, none appears to do so. lie that sh>ps first, views, 
as from a fixed point, the extravagance which transports 
tlie rest. 

• If we would reprove with success, and cflcctually 
show another that he is in the wrong, we ought to ob- 
serve which way he looks on the object ; iK^cause that way 
is generally such as he apprehends it, and to acknowledge 
that he is so far in the right. He will be satisfied with 
this method, as intimating that he was not mistake'll, 
but only wanted to have surveyed the thing on all sides. 
The former imputation is apt to work on our shcame and 
resqptment ; but the latter gives us no disturbance. The 
reason of which, possibly may be, that the understand- 
ing, as well as tlio sense, can never be deceived in that 
part of an object which it actually has under its view. 

• A m^^n’s virtue is not to be mcasurfed by sonic ex- 
traoi*dinai*y cflbii;s of kindness, but by a constant and 
uniform series of action, 

• Tile great ones and the little ones of the v.orld havo 
all the same accidents, the same passions and folly's. 
But, as the former ai’e at the top of the wiieel, so the 
latter are nearer its centre, and therefore less agitatid 
by the common movement and revolution. 
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* .We are fbi* the most more easily persuaded by 
reasons of our own finding out, th^m by any which owe 
tlieii* origin to the wit of others. 

* Though a man should have no interest to serve in 
^vhat he reports, yet we must not absolutely and in all 
cases conclude hence that he speaks the truth ; because 
there are some who speak falsely, simply to amuse 
themselves. 

* The example of Alexander’s continence has not 
made so many converts to chastity, as that of his drunk- 
enness has to intemperance. Men apprehend no shame 
in being less perfect than he, and judge it very excus- 
able to be more defective. We are apt to think our- 
selves much above the corruptions of the vulgar, wliei/ 
we fall into the vi(?es of these great and renowned per- 
sons ; not considering that their vices do reiilly bring 
them down to the vulgar level. We are proud of join- 
ing ourselves to them, by the same common tcim which 
joins them to the [multitude. How lofty soever their 
condition may he, there is some hold or other about 
tliein, by which they are linked to the rest of mankind. 
They are not suspended in the air, or subsist absolutely 
s(sparate from human society. If they arc above us, it 
is because th^ir head is higher ; theii* feet are always as 
low as ours. They all touch the same line, and jy^ead 
the same ground ; and in this respect are not superior to 
us, nor to children, nor even to beasts. 

* It is the combat that pleaseth us, and not the victo- 
ry. We love to see beasts fighting; but noj tlie con- 
queror feeding <^11 the vanquished. The only thing wo 
wisli, is to behold the issue of the day; and when that 
once aj^peai’s, we are satisfied with tlie prospect. It is 
thus ill our diversions; and it is thus in our researches 
after knowledge. W'e ai’e iimuscd with the contending 
opinions, but very little gratified with the decision of 
truth. For truth itself ceaseth to be agreeable, unless it 
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spring from the midst of dfktention. The case is the 
same with our passions : the struggle of any two amongst 
them entei*tains us with delight; but the mastery of 
either turns into morosciiess. We do not seek the 
things themselves, in respect of any objects whatsoever, 
but we seek the change and variety that is to be met 
with in pursuing them. This reason discovers itself on 
the stage ; where we alike condemn a continued scene of 
ease and softness without terror; of extreme misery, 
without hope ; or of brutal love, without decency and 
humanity. 

• \V e do not teach men to be honest, while we teach 

them all besides; and yet they pretend to this more 
than to all. Thus, they chiedy value themselves upon 
knowing that, which is the only thing they never 
learnt. # 

* What a senseless project it was in Montaigne to 
give such a picture of himself ; and that, not by chance, 
and against his ordinary maxims, as all men have their 
failings, but upon professed principles, and with his 
main intention ! For, to say foolish things through ac- 
cident, or weakness, is a common misfortune ; but to say 
them with full design, especially those of so very gross a 
cliaractei, is insupportably absurd. 

* ^en of irregular lives are wont to boast, that they 
exactly follow nature, and that those who walk by rule 
and order are the persons who really deviate from her : 
as men in a ship fancy those to move who stand on the 
sliore. Bqtli sides aflinn the very same of each other; 
and we must be placed at some one precise point before 
we can judge between them. The distance of the vessel 
from the haven is a clear decision of the lattei contro- 
versy ; but wdio can ever find the like mark to determine 
the former ? 

• To lament the case of the unfortunate, is by no 
means a check upon our natural concupiscence ; which 
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may still reign with full power, though it gives us leave 
to show this expression of humanity, and to acquire the 
reputation of pity and tenderness. ' Whence Ave are to 
infer, that such a reputation can be of no considerable 
value. 

♦ Would any have thought, that a man who enjoyed 
the friendship of the kings of England and Poland, and 
the queen of Sweden, should at length have M^antcd a 
safe retreat, a shelter and asylum^'in the world? 

• As objects have diflerent qualities, so has the soul 

(liirerent inclinations. Nothing presents itself with the 
same constant face to the aflections ; and the affections 
apply themselves to nothing after the same constant 
inannor. Hence it comes to pass, that th(j same thing 
which excites our laughter, may, upon the very next 
view, provoke our tears. ^ 

* We are of so unhappy a frame, that we can take plea- 
sure in no enjoyment, but upon condition of being as 
much dissatisfied, if any thing chance to render it less 
successful to us, as a tliousand accidents may and do 
every liour. He that has found out the secret of delight- 
ing himself in good, witliout disturbing himself with the 
fear of the opposite evil, seems to have hit on the point 
of triu? happiness. 

• There are different classes and orders of men; as 
the valiant, the spriglitly, the witty, and the pious ; ^ho 
ought respectively to keep within their own sphere, and 
not to invade that of their neighbours. Yet how often 
do we find them at variance, and see the soldier and the 
beau idly contending with each other for the mastery ? 
whereas they really belong to a different empire. Their 
fault isirthat they do not understand themselves, and 
therefore set up for universal dominion. But nothing 
can obtain such a dominion j xiot even force itself; whicli, 
while it tyrannizes over external actions, has not the 
least command over the realms of learning and wit. 
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* Ferox gens miUam esse vitam nisi in amiis putaf. 
These men would h«ave chosen deatti rather than peace : 
there are others who would choose death rather than 
war. Any opinion which has taken so deep, and so na- 
tural a root, gains an easy preference to life itself. 

* How difficult is it for me, to propose any matter to 

the judgment of another, without corrupting his judgment 
by my manner of proposing it? I cannot intimate that 
it is easy and agreeable, or that it is difficult and ob- 
scure, but I shall, very probably, impose eitliei* a fa- 
vourable or sinister bias on the conceptions of my 
friend. I ought to give no such intimation of my own 
sentiments. For then he will pronounce of the thing 
as it really is, according as its present condition, and 
those circumstances, which are not of my adding, shall 
represent it. And yet perhaps my very silence, in this 
case, may have the same ill cflect : according to 
turn and construction which my friend shall be in the 
humour to give it : or, according to what he may gather 
from my air and look, or from the tone of my voicet in 
proposing the question. So easy is it to throw reason 
out of its natural seat ; oi*, rather, so infirm and totter- 
ing a seat has nature given it. ' 

* The riatonists, and even the Stoics, while they be- 
lieved that God alone was an object so worthy ns to 
justify our love, did yet desire themselves to be belove<l 
and admired by men. They had no right sense of tbeir 
natural corruption. Had they been really disposed to 
the love and adoration of God, and felt the most ravisli- 
ing joy from so divine an employment, they might fair 
ly have called themselves as good and great as they had 
pleased. But if they found their hearts unde’ an uttet 
aversion and repugnancy to these duties ; if they had no 
manner of inclination but to establish themselves in tlic 
opinion of men ; and if their whole perfection consisted 
in bebig able, without constraint, to make <d%hers propose 
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a happiness in loving and esteeming them ; such a per- 
fection ought to be abhorred. For this was their case : 
they possessed, in some degree, the knowledge of God, 
and yet courted only the love of men. They were desir- 
ous that men should place their hope and confidence in 
them, and should make them the sole^ objects of their 
choice and delight. 

• How wisely has it been ordained, to distinguish men 
rather by the exterior show, than by the interior endow- 
ments! Here is another person and I disputing the 
way. AVho shall have the preference in this case? 
AVhy, the better man of the two. But I am as good a 
man as he ; so that if no expedient be found, ho must 
conquer me, or I must conquer him. AVell, but all this 
while he has four footmen at his back, and I have but 
one. This is a visible advantage ; we must in a mo - 
ment discover it. It is my part therefore to yield, and 
I am foolish if I contest the point. See here an easy 
method of peace, the groat safeguard and supreme hap- 
piness of this world ! 

• Time puts the surest end to troubles and complaints. 
Because the world continually changes, and persons and 
things become indifl’erent. Neither the aggriever, nor 
the par|j|i^ aggrieved, arc long in the same circum- 
stances. it is as if we should have personally aflronted 
and exasperated Jliose of a certain nation, and should 
be able to visit that nation again, two generations hence. 
AVe should find the same French (for instance,) but not 
the same men. 

• It is infallibly certain, that the soul is either mortal, 
or immortal. This ought to make an entire change in 
morality. And yet so fatal w^as the blindness of the 
pliilosophera, that they framed their whole moral sys- 
tem, without the least dependence on such au incpiiry. 

• The last act of life is always bloody and tragical, 
how pleasantly soever the comedy may have run 

N 
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through all the rest. A little earth, cast upon our cold 
head, for ever detennines our hopes, and our condition. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THOUGHTS UPON DEATH; HETNG AN EXTRACT FROM A 

l^ETTER OF M. PASCAL^S, OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF 

HIS FATHER. 

When we are under affliction and trouble for the 
death of a person who was dear to us, or for any misfor- 
tune which we ai*e capable of suffering, we ought not to 
seek our consolation in ourselves, or in others, or in any 
part of the creation, but in Ood alone. And the reason 
seems to be evident : inasmuch as no created bein^is 
the first cause and mover of those accidents which the 
world calls evil. Since, therefore, they are all to be re- 
ferred to God as their real author and sovereign dis- 
poser, it is visibly our duty to repair to this original 
source, and to expect thence the only methods of solid 
conftbrt. If we observe these directions : if we look on 
the death, for instance, ’which we are lamenting, not as 
the effect of mere chance, nor as a fatal necessity of na- 
ture, nor as the sport of those elements and particles 
which constitute our frame (for Ood never abandons his 
servants to chance, but as the indispensable and inevita- 
ble, the most holy, and most just effect ofa pro’‘’idential 
decree, now executed in its time;) if we consider that 
whatever has now happened, was fi*om everlasting pre- 
sent to God, and pre-ordained by his wisdom : if, I say, 
by a noble transport of divine grace, wo stirvey the event 
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which is before us, not in itself, and abstractedly fi*om 
its author, but out of itself, »and in its supreme author's 
will, as its true cause, with respect both to the matter 
and the manner ; we shall adore in humble silence, his 
unsearchable judgments, his impenetrable secrets ; we 
shall reverence the holiness of his decrees, we shall bless 
the guidance of his providence ; and uniting our will to 
the will of God himself, we shall choose with him, in 
him, and for him, the very same events which he, in us, 
and for us, has chosen from all eternity. 

* There can be no comfort but in truth. It is most 
certain, that Socrates and Sciicca have nothing which 
may persuade, and convince, may console and relieve us 
on these occasions. They were both under the original 
error which blindeth mankind. They looked on death 
as really natural to us : and all the discourses which 
they have built on this false foundation, have so much 
vanity, and so little solidity, as to serve for no other use 
but to demonstrate the general weakness of the human 
race, since the most elevated productions of the wisest 
amongst men, are evidently so childish and contempti- 
ble. 

It is not ^ that “we have learnceV Jesus Christ;’* it 
is not thus that wc read the canonical books of Scrip- 
ture. It is here alone that wc succeed in our search of 
truth : and tinith is no less infiillibly joined to comfort, 
than it is infallibly separated from error. Let us then 
take a view of death, by the light of that truth which 
the Holy Spirit has given us. ^Vnd by those we have 
the advantage of discovering, that death is no other 
than a punishment imposed on man to expiate the 
guilt, aifd necessary to man to dissolve the power of his 
sins : that it is this alone which can deliver the mind 
from the concupiscence of the flesh, some degree of 
which does ever adhere to good men, in this world. We 
are hence instructed, that Jesus Christ came into the 
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world as a victim and propitiation, and as such offered 
himself to God ; that his birth, his life, his death, his 
resurrection, his ascension, and his intercession at the 
right hand of the Father, and his presence in the holy 
eucharist, all belong to one and the same sacrifice. To 
conclude: we are informed, that what was accomplished 
in Jesus Clirist, must be accomplished also in his mem- 
bers. 

Let us then consider life as a sacrifice ; and let the ac- 
cidents of life make no other impression on us than as, 
in proportion, the accomplishment of this sacrifice is 
either inteirupted or promoted by them. Let us style 
nothing ill but what turns the sacrifice of God into the 
sacrifice of the devil : and let us honour all such things 
with the name of goo(}, as render that which w’as a sac- 
nfice to the devil in Adam, a sacrifice to God in Jesus 
(Christ. Let us examine the notion of death by this 
rule and principle. 

In order to which design, it is necessary to have re- 
course to the person of Jesus Christ : for, as God regards 
not men but through him as a ntediator; so neither 
ought we to regard ourselves, or others, but with respec^ 
to the same mediation. 

If we look not through this medium, we shall discern 
nothing but either real pains, or detestable pleasures: 
but If we see all things as in Jesus Christ, all will con- 
spire tor our consolation, satisfaction, and edification. 

Lot us reflect on death as in Jesus Christ, not as 
without Jesus Christ. Without Jesus Christ, it is 
fh eadful, it is alarming, it is the terror of nature. In 
Jesus Christ, it is fair and amiable, it is good and holy, 
it is the joy of the saints. All events being rendeied 
sweet in Jesus Christ, death itself has a share in Oio in 
fluence. To redeem us, and sanctify death an2i sufler- 
ings to us, was the reason for which he sufl^d and 
died ; who, as he was God and man in one perjw, coiH’ 
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prised, at once, whatever was great and illustrious, 
whatever was humble and obscure ; that he might sanc- 
tify all things in himself, sin only excepted, and might be 
the standing model of all characters and conditions. 

Would we know what death is, what it is in Jesus 
Christ, we must examine the regard which it bears to 
his continual, uninteiTupted sacrifice. And we may ob- 
serve, that in sacrifices the principal part is the death of 
the victim. The oblation and sanctification, which pre- 
cede, are indeed the dispositions, but death is still the 
completion ; in which, by renouncing its very life and 
being, the creature pays to God the utmost homage of 
which it is capable ; thus humbling, and as it were anni- 
hilating itself, before the eyes of his majesty, and adoring 
his supreme existence, who alone essentially exists. 
There was indeed another part to be performed after the 
death of the sacrifice, without which it was vain and in- 
effectual, namely, the acceptance of it by God. This is 
meant by the Scripture expression, Odoraim esf Dem 
fxiorem suavitatia. But this, thougli it crowned the sa- 
crifice, was rather an action of God towards the creature, 
than of the creature towards God ; and did not hinder, 
but that the last act of the creature was still determined 
by its death. 

We find each of these circumstances fulfilled in 
Lord, upon his doming into the world. “ Through the 
Eternal Spirit, he offered hiinWlf up to God.'’ (Heb. ix. 
14; X. 5, 7.) “ When he cometh into the world, he 

saith, sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not : then said 
I, Lo 1 come to do thy will, O God. Thy law is witliin 
my hea^.'* (Psal. xl.) We have here his oblation, and 
his sanctification immediately followed. His sacrifice 
continued through his life, and was finished by his death. 
It was needful for him ‘‘to suffer these things, and to 
enter into his glory.” (Luke xxiv% 26.) “ Though lie 
was a son, yet leai-ned ho obedience by the things which 
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lie sufferod/' (Heb. v. 8.) ‘‘In the days of his flesh, 
when he had offei*ed up prayers and supplications, with 
stroilg crying and tears unto him that was able to save 
him from death, he was heard in that he feared/' (Heb. 
V. 7.) Finally, God raised him again by his glorious 
power (of which the fire which fell from heaven upon the 
sacrifices, was a type,) to bum and consume, as it were, 
his mortal body, and to exalt and restore him to a life of 
glory. 

The sacrifice of Jesus Christ being thus perfretod, as 
to the action, by his death, and as to the subject, by his 
resurrection, (when the image of the body of sin was ab- 
sorbed in glory,) he had performed all that was on his 
part ; and there remained nothing, but that the sacrifice 
should be accepted of God, and that, as incense, it should 
ascend, and carry up its odour to the throne of the Divine 
majesty. In pursuance of which, our Lord was perfectly 
offered, lifted up, and received at God’s throne, at Ifls 
ascension ; which he effected by his power, and by 
power of the Holy Spirit, with which he was every way 
encompassed and replenished. He was carried up as 
the odour of the sacrifices by the air which supported it ; 
the former of which prefigured himself^ and the lattor 
represented the Holy Spirit And the Acts of the A[k>s- 
tlcf* expressly report, that he was received into heaven to 
give 'as in assurance that this holy sacrifice, accom- 
plished on earth, was received and accepted in thi bosom 
of his Father. 

Let us not then be sorry as Gentiles without hope, for 
our departed Christian fi’iends. Our loss of them is not 
to be dated from the hour of their death. To speak 
properly, we then lost them, when they were admitted 
into the church by baptism. Ever since th«lt admission, 
they were not ours, but God’s ; their life was devoted 
and'consecrated to God ; their actions boro ho regard to 
the this^ of this worlds but for the of God. By 
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their death they are at length entirely disengaged from 
sin ; and it is at this moment that they are accepted by 
God, and that their sacrifice receives its accomplishment 
and crown. 

They have now performed what they vowed; they 
have finished the work which God gave them to do; 
they have discharged that which was the only end of 
their creation. The will of God is perfected in them ; 
and their will is swallowed up in the Divine. What, 
therefore, God has joined together let not us put asun- 
der ; but, by a right understanding, and true judgment, 
let us suppress, or at least moderate the sentiments of 
corrupt and mistaken nature, which exhibits nothing 
but false images, and whose illusions disturb the sanctity 
of those thoughts which, from the instruction of Chris- 
tian truth, we ought to have derived. 

Let us form our ideas of human dissolution, not on the 
Pagan, but on the Christian model ; that is, let them, as 
,St Paul enjoins, be built on hope, the especial gift 
and privilege of Christians. Let us look on the remains 
of a deceased friend, not as a noisome and infectious car- 
case, according tQbthe fallacious portrait of nature ; but, 
according to the Hissurance of faith, as the eternal and 
inviolable temple of the Holy Ghost. 

Let us not consider the faithful, who are departed in 
the gi’ace of God, as having ceased to live, which is the 
false suggestion of^ature ; but as now beginning to live, 
which is the infallible testimony of truth. Let us look 
on their souls not as annihilated and lost, but as quick- 
ened and enlivened, and united to the sovereign life. 
And, bj^ attending to these sound doctrines, let . us cor- 
rect the prejudices of error, which are ‘so firmly rooted 
in our mind, and the apprehensions of fear, which are so 
strongly imprinted on our sense. 

• God created man with a principle of love of a two- 
fold kind ; one for his Creator, the other for himself ; but 
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on this condition, that the love of his Creator should be 
infinite, that is, should have no other end but God ; and 
that the love of himself should be finite, with a constant 
♦ regard and reserve to his Creator, 

Man, in this estate, not only loved'himself without sin ; 
but had sinned, could he possibly have ceased to love 
himself. 

By the entrance of sin into the world man was de- 
prived of the former of these afiections ; and his soul, 
which was still great, and still capable even of an infi- 
nite passion, retaining only the ; latter, this immediately 
ditlused itself, and ovcidlowed all the mighty space which 
had been evacuated by the love of God. And thus we 
came to love only ourselves, and to love ourselves infi- 
nitely, that is, to love all things with respect only to 
ourselves. 

Behold the origin of self-love I It was natural to 
Adam ; it was, during his innocence, regular and just ; 
but became immoderate and criminal, upon his fall. 
Behold the genuine source of this love, together with the 
unhappy cause of its viciousness and excess ! ^ 

The same will hold true of our desire of dominio^ ot 
our aversion to business, and of many the like na^ld 
motions. And this whole doctrine may be easily ap- 
plied to our present subject. The fear of death, to Adaiu 
ill innocence, was not only natural, but just; because 
human life being then not disagreeable to God, ought 
to have been'agreeable to man ; and death, for the same 
reason, ought to have been an object of horror, as threat- 
ening to cut off a life which was confbnnable to the 
Divine will. But upon man’s transgression, his life was 
debased and corrupted ; his soul and body were set at 
variance one with another, and both with ;God. 

When this fatal change had infectedgitnd impaired 
the holiness of life, the love of life continsfid still; and, 
the fear of death remaining with no leii vigoui’, that 
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which was just in Adam was rendered unjust in us. 
This is a true account of the fear of death, whence it 
sprung, and by what means it was tainted and vitiated. 

Let us then clear up the darkness and error of nature 
by the light of faith. The fear of death was once good 
and commendable ; but it was so only in paradise, where, 
could it have prevailed, it must have destroyed a life al- 
together holy and virtuous. It was therefore just to 
hate it, while it could not arrive, without separating a 
holy soul from a holy body : but it is no less just to love 
it, while it releaseth a st)ul which is righteous fi’om a 
body which is impure. It was reasonable to decline it, 
when it must have dissolved tlie peace and agreement 
between soul and body ; but by no means when it com- 
poses the sti'uggle and contention otherwise endless and 
iiTCconcileable.. Li a word, while it must have punished 
a guiltless body by taking away its liberty of serving 
and honouring God ; while it must have divided the soul 
from a body perfectly subject, and universally compli- 
ant to its will ; wdiHo it must have put an end to all the 
happiness which man is capable of receiving ; it might, 
with justice, so long have been dreaded, and even ab- 
hoiTod. But iiow% when it ends a life ever stained with 
some degrees of impurity ; when it takes away from the 
body the libeiiy of sinning ; wdien it rescues and delivers 
the soul from a powerful rebel, which was continually 
opposing tho measures of its safety and bliss, it would 
be highly injurious to maintain the same opinion. 

Let us not abandon the love of life vrhich attends "Our 
nature, because we received it from God. But then let 
us appjy it to such a life only as Go<i gave it us for ; and 
not to a quite different object. 

While we admit and embrace that love which Adam 
had for his life of innocence, and w hich even our Lord 
•lesus Christ retained for his, let us be resolute in hat- 
ing such a life as is contrary to that which was loved by 
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Jesus Christ; and let us be concerned at such a death 
only as affected our Lord himself with some sort of ap- 
prehensions, a death happening to a body pure and 
spotless in tlio sight of God ; but let us not fear a death 
which punishes a sinful and purges an impui*e body; 
and which therefore ought to inspire us with quite oppo- 
site sentiments were we in any degree possessed of those 
noble endowments, faith, hope, and charity. 

It is one of the most acknowledged principles of 
Christianity, that whatever happened to Jesus Clirist, 
is likewise to be transacted in the soul and in the body 
of every Christian. So that as our Lord suffered in 
this life of infirmity and mortality, as he was raised to a 
new life, and at length carried up into the heavens, 
where he now sits, at God’s right hand; in the same 
manner both the soul and body ai'o to suffer and die, to 
be raised again, and to ascend into heaven. All these 
particulars are accomplished in the soul during this life, 
though not in the body. 

The soul suffera and dies to sin, •in repentanco'^id 
baptism. The soul is raised to a new life by the 
fying influences of the Holy Spirit. The soul 
quishes this earth, and soars towards heaven in leading 
a heavenly life on earth : which is St Paul’s meaning, 
when he says, Conversatio nostra in cadis est. 

fhe like changes are not accomplished in the body 
during this present life, but shall be accomplished after 
it. 

For, at our decease, tlie body dies to this mortal life : 
at the judgment, it shall rise to new life; after the 
judgment, it shall be exalted to heaven, and there live 
forever. *r. 

Thus the very same things happen to soufe and body, 
though at different periods : and the I’evoluiions of the 
body do not take place, till those of the . swl are com- 
pleted; that is, not till after death. Iniomuch that 
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death, which is the end and crown of the soul’s happi- 
ness, is but the fii*st beginning or prelude of happiness 
to the body. 

Behold the admirable conduct of Divine wisdom in 
man’s salvation! Upon W'hich subject St Austin in- 
forms us, that God has been pleased to dispose things 
in this manner, lest, if the final death and resurrection 
of the human body should be performed in baptism, 
men would yield themselves obedient to the gospel on no 
other motive, but the love and desire of life. Whereas 
the glory of faith shines out in its chief magnitude and 
brightness, while we pursue and press towards immorta- 
lity through the vale and shadow of death. 

* It is not reasonable that we should continue abso- 
lutely unmoved and unaflected at the misfortunes and 
evils which befal us, like angels, who have no senti- 
ments or inclinations of our nature : nor is thei*e more 
reason that we should soitow without hope, like hea- 
thens, who have no feeling, no apprehension of grace. 
But reason and justice allow, that w e should sorrow likg 
Christians, and bo comforted like Christians ; and that 
the consolations of grace should overcome the aflections 
of natifre : so that grace may not only dw'ell in us, but 
may be victorious and triumphant in us : that by our 
thus hallowing the name of our Father, his w'ill mayj^c- 
come ours, his grace may rule and reign over our na- 
ture : that our afflictions may be the matter and subject 
of a sacrifice which his grace will perfect in us, to his 
glory; and that these particular sacrifices may be so 
many assurances of the entire and universal sacrifice, in 
whicli sur whole nature shall be purified and perfected, 
by the power of Jesus Christ. 

Thus shall we make advantage of our own infirmi- 
ties, whilo they furnish matter for this whole bumt-ofler- 
mg. And to profit by failings and imperfections is the 
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great aim of Christians, who know that all things work 
together for the elect. 

If we observe these things with a closer view, and as 
they really are in themselves, we shall not fail to derive 
from them much instruction and edification. For it be- 
ing'most certain, that the death of the body is but the 
type and image of that of the soul; if we have reason to 
hope for the salvation of our friends while we lament 
their decetise, though wo may not be able to stop the 
current of om’ grief and lamentation, yet we cannot but 
reap the benefit of this lesson, that since bodily death is 
so terrible as to create tlieso disorders in us, the death 
of the soul is a subject which ought to give us far more 
inconsolable regret. God having been pleased to deliver 
to tlie first those for whom we mourn, wo may Iwlieve 
t lin-t he has graciously rescued them from the second. 
Let >is contemplate the greatness of our happiness, in 
the greatness of our misery ; and then even the excesses 
of our grief can be but the just standard of our joy. 

As tiie wicked are'punished in another life for the sifis 
which they have committed ; so the righteous are reobm- 
pensed in a better state for their virtues. 

• Man is undoubtedly too weak tofoim a correct judg- 
ment of futurity. Let us trust in God, and not fatigue 
oijgselves with indiscreet and unwarrantable apprelicn- 
sions. Let us depend on^the Divine assistance, for the 
conduct and issue of our lives ; and let us not yield our- 
selves up to despair. 

►St Austin observes, that there is in every man a ser- 
pent, an Eve, and an Adam. Our senses and natural 
aflectlons are the serjmt; our concupiscence i^ the Eve, 
and the Adam, is our reason. 

Nature continually tempts and allures us : concupis- 
cence ever wisheth and covets : but sin is never finished, 
unless reason authorise it by its consent. 
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Let us leave our serpent and our Eve, to carry on our 
solicitations ; if we may not entirely expel them. But 
let us pray God so to fortify our Adam by his grace, 
that we may yield ourselves to be governed only by 
Jesus Chi-ist, and that he may^reign in us triumphantly 
for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS. 

The greater degi*ee of parts and sagacity any one is 
master of, the more originals he will discern in the char- 
acters of mankind. Persons of ordinary endowments 
are utter strangers to this difference amongst men, 

• A man may have good sense,* and yet not be able to 
apply it alike successfully to iill subjects : for there are 
those who judge exactly within one certain order of things; 
and yet are quite lost and confounded in another. Some 
are excellent i4 drawing consequences from a few prin- 
ciples ; otliora from many. Some, for instance, have 
admirable understanding of hydrostatics, where the 
principles are few, but the consequences so fine and deli- 
cate as jiot to lx». reached without the greatest penetra- 
tion. And these persons would perhaps be no extraordi- 
nary geometricians : because the principles of geometry 
aie numerous ; and because a genius may be so formed 
as with ease to search a few principles t«> the bottom, 
and yet not to compi*ehend things with the same accu- 
racy Avhere the principles are ditiused to a larger com- 
pass. 

There are two sorts of geniuses therefoiT ; the one 
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disposed for a deep and vigorous penetration into the 
consequences of principles ; and this is a genius properly 
true and just; the other fit to comprehend a great num« 
her of principles without confusion; and this is the 
genius for geometry. The one consists in the power and 
exactness, the other in the extent and, capacity of 
thought. Nor is this distinction without gi’ound, be- 
cause a genius may be vigorous, and yet contracted ; or 
it may have, on the contrary, great penetration, but 
little strength. 

There seems to be a wide difierence between a genius 
for the mathematics, and a genius for business or policy. 
In those sciences the principles are gross and palpabfc, 
yet so far removed fi*om vulgar use, that a man is at a 
loss to turn his head that way for want of practice ; but 
upon the least application he sees them all at their full, 
and must have a very untoward judgment if he draws 
wrong inferences from principles which are too great to 
he overlooked, and too distinct to be confounded. 

But in business and policy, the principles are taken 
from daily custom, and from the actions of the Whole 
world. There is no need here of giving our he*'wl a i)ew 
ply, or of committing violence on ourselves. The only 
point, is to have a good discernment ; but then it ought 
t4j^be very good: because these principles are so numerous 
and so independent, that it is hardly possible but some 
of them should escape us. And yet the omission of any 
one principle breaks the whole thread, and betrays us 
into error. A man in this case, must be clear and capa- 
clous, that he may comprehend the whole set of princi- 
ples, and he must likewise be just and solid, that from 
known principles he may not deduce false conclusions. 

Every geometrician would, therefore, be a man ot 
business if he were not too short-sighted ; for he seldom 
argues wrong when he is thoroughly acquainted with 
his principles. Every man of business might be a geo- 
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metrician if he could once tuni his thought to the less 
obvious principles of geometry. 

The reason then, why some persons of management 
and subtlety are not equally qualified to excel in mathe- 
thcmatics, is, because they cannot bend the whole stress 
of their mind to principles which lie so far out of the 
road : and the reason why some persons admirably suc- 
cessful in the study of the mathematics, are less happy 
in civil business, is, because they are purblind in the 
things which lie just before them. For these latter hav- 
ing been accustomed to principles which are full and 
distinct, and having never reasoned, even fi-om these 
principles, till they have viewe<l them a considerable 
time, and have handled them after their own way, they 
cannot but lose themselves in matters of political address. 
Here, the principles will not submit to be thus bleated 
and managed: they are not to be discerned without dif- 
liculty ; the mind rather feels than sees them ; and it 
would require almost an infinite labour, to work a per- 
ception of them in those who have it not by their own 
natural sagacity. These things are so nice, and so nu- 
merous, that a man must have the clearest and finest 
understanding to apprehend them ; and if apprehended, 
it is very seldocq that they can be so regularly demon- 
strated as the street of geometry ; because no one ca^ 
pretend to have Vilo firm a hold of their principles and 
necessary foundations, this being a task next to impos*. 
sible. We must seo them at one immediate view with- 
out the train and progress of reason ; at least, the intui- 
tive knowledge of them must bo extended to such a de- 
gree befVy© the rational can proceed. Thus it rarely 
happens that either of these geniuses can advance any 
steps, in the province of the otlier. The masters of geo- 
meby sometimes make themselves ridiculous, by endea- 
vouring to confine the subjects of business to tlieir own 
method, and by retaining the way of defiuibons and 
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maxims, a process which this kind of reasoning will not 
bear. Not but that the mind does the very same thing 
which they propose to do by their rules : but then the 
mind does it silently, and naturally, without art or show, 
and in a way above the capacity of most men to con- 
ceive, and of all to express. 

On the other side, the politic heads, having been used 
to judge of things in the way of intuition, ai e so amazed 
when we offer them problems which they apprehend 
nothing of, and such as they cannot enter into, but 
through a series of definitions and barren maxims, that 
they find them%soon disheai’tencd, aiid inclined to give 
over the pursuit. But then it is certain, between both, 
that a false genius will neither make a geometi y profes- 
sor, nor a privy councillor. 

Men who have a genius only for mathematics, will be 
true and exact in thinking, provided all things are ex- 
]>lained to them in their own formal manner : otherwise 
their judgment will be erroneous and insupportable; 
cause they never proceed right but upon principlesnof 
which they have a perfect view. Again, those who have 
a genius only for business are seldom patient enough to 
descend into the first principles of speculative ami ab- 
stracted tilings, >vhich they have Jiot encountered in com 
mon life and action. 

It is easier to die without the thought of deatli, than 
to think of death without the «apprehensiou of <laugcr. 

* It often happens, that in the proof of certain common 
rules, w^e make use of such examples as might reciprocally 
have been proved by the same rules. Nor is the forrncM 
method without its use ; because being ever v out to su]> 
pose that the obscurity lies on the side of the thing 
to be proved, we tliere discover more light and evidence 
in the examples. So that if w'e would illustrate a gene- 
ral truth, we instance in a particular case ; and if 
would decide a particular case, we begin with general 
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truth. We ever fancy somewhat of doubt and difficulty 
in the subject of the question, and somewhat clear and 
convictive in the medium by which we would evince it. 
We propose the former under the notion of its being ob- 
scure, and wo apply the latter under the notion of its 
being perspicuous, and thus assist our understanding 
either way, in gaining its point. 

♦ We ordinarily presume that all men have the same 
apprehension and sense of the same object, when pre- 
sented to them : but we presume thus much, upon a pre- 
carious foundation, and without real proof. I know very 
well that men apply the same words to the same object ; 
as when two persona look on the snow, both the one and 
the other expresseth the appearance of this object by the 
same term of white. From tliis conformity of speech we 
draw strong conjecture for the like conformity of ideas, 
which, though highly probable, yet is not absolutely de- 
monstrative. 

■ All our reasonings turn at last upon a submission 
to sense. Now, our fancy is like our sense in one re- 
spect, and unlike it in another : like, because it cannot 
reason : and yet tinlike, because it is false and treacher- 
ous. And hence it comes to pass that these two powers, 
though opposite to each other, are so difficult to be dis- 
tinguished. A man pretends that my sense is fanafr* 
and that his fancy is sense, and I am even with him, by 
showing myself the same favour. There is need of a 
rule in this case : and reason indeed offers us one, but 
such as is pliable either way, and so leaves us, iu eflect, 
without any rule at all. 

• Th(%e who judge of any work by rule, are, in re- 
spect of others, like a man who has a watch, when the 
rest of the company have not. One friend says, we 
have been two hours together, another affirms it to have 
been but three quarters of an hour since we met. Hero 
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I privately look upon my watch, and tell one that he is 
melancholy, and the other thiit he is meri’y ; because W (3 
have been together precisely an hour and a half ; and 1 
despise those that tell me, time passeth as I please to 
make it, and pretend that I judge of it by my fancy, not 
knowing that I judge of it by my watch. 

* There are men in the world who are good speakers, 
and ill wi’iters,w. the reason of which see^ms to be, that 
the place, the company, &c. warms and ripens them, 
and draws more out of their genius than it could pro- 
duce without such an actuating heat. 

• There is nothing which does more mischief than our 
unhappy custom of foUowjng the exception instead of 
the rule. We ought strictly to adhere to the rule, and 
resolutely to oppose the exception. And yet because 
there will be always some allowable exceptions, this 
severity ought to be tempered with justice. 

• It seems, in one sense, not absurd to affirm, that the 
whole world is under a delusion. For though people's 
opinions may really and in themselves be soun« yet 
they are not sound in their heads ; because they g^e- 
rally mistake, by fancying truth to be where it is not, 
and by pointing to the wrong place, 

* Those who have a genius for inventions arobutfiiw, 
j|i()se who have none ore vastly the more numerous, 
and, by consequence, the strongest side. And we Ihid 
the latter commonly making use of tliis advantage oi 
number and strength, in denying the authors of rare dis- 
coveries the glory which they seek and deserve by their 
labours ; who, if in spite of ingratitude, they vigorously 
maintain their right to applause, and exp ess a c(ni- 
tempt of the unskilful and partial multitude, all they 
get by their perseverance is, to bo spoken of as githusi- 
asts and visionaries. A man ought therelore to w very 
cautious of assuming to himself this honour, ht]lwever 
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<leserving in merit, and ought to rest satisfied with the 
approbation of those few, who know how to set a true 
value on him and his studies. 

* The understanding naturally believes, and the will 
iiaturaUy loves ; so that if either of them be not directed 
to true objects, it must necessarily be taken up with 
en*or. 

Many things which are true, have been contradicted; 
many which are false pass without contradiction. To 
bo contradicted, is no more a mark of falsehood, than 
not to bo contradicted, is a mark of truth. 

Cajsar was too old, in my opinion, to amuse himself 
with projecting the conquest of the world. Such aii 
imagination was excusable in Alexander, a prince full 
of youth and ambition, and not easy to be checked in 
his hopes. But Cmsar ought to have been more grave. 

* All the woi-ld sees that men venture for uncertain- 
ties; in voyages, in war, Ac. But all the world does 
not see the particular rule by which men proceed, and 
which demonstrates that they ought thus to venture. 
Montaigne knew it to be true in (act, that men have a 
natural disgust for formal fools; and that custom go- 
verns all things ; but he could not have given a reason tor 
either of these trutlis. Those who see not the causes of 
things, but the bare eflccts, are, in regal’d to those w 
see the causes, like those who have eyes in regard to 
those that have none. For cflects are, in a manner, the 
objects of outward sense; but causes arc discernible 
only by the understanding. And though it is the uii- 
derst/uiding .likewise which takes cognizance of ettects, 
yet this .<ct of the understanding bears no more propor- 
tion to that nobler act which distinguishes the causes, 
than the bodily eye to tlie eye of jihe mind. 

*Tlic sense we have of the falseness of tliose plea- 
sures which are present, and the ignorance we are undei- 
as to the vanity of tliose pleasures which are absent, are 
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the two great sources of all our levity and inconstancy. 

• If we dreamed the same thing every night, it might 
perhaps affect us no less than the objects which wo en- 
counter by day. And if an aitisan should be sure of 
dreaming as often as he went to bed that be was a king, 
I think he would be as happy as a king who should 
dream constantly, for the same space, that he was an 
artisan. Should we every night dream that we were 
pursued by our enemies, so as continually to lie under 
the fear of these troublesome phantoms, or that we 
were engaged in a succession of labour, as in travelling, 
or the like ; we should suffer almost as much, fas if the 
things were real ; and should be as much afraid of sleep- 
ing, as we are now afraid of being awake, when we ap- 
prehend ourselves to be entering upon these misfortunes 
or difficulties. And the consequence of the reality 
could scarce be more fatal, than tliat of the imagination. 
But because our dreams are ever varying from them- 
selves, what they present us with strikes us more faintly 
than what we behold with open eyes, which is for the 
most part unifoi*m, equal, and consistent. Not but that 
this latter way has also its changes, though not with 
such frequency, or so great abruptness, but in the manner 
of ati easy journey. And hence came the phrase of our 

in a dream: for life is indeed but a dream, though 
of a less inconstant and irregular kind. 

• Kings and princes sometimes retire for their diver- 
sion. To be always on the throne would be a weari 
some slavery. Grreatness must upon occasion bo ab- 
stained from, to preserve and refresh the taste of it. 

• It is surprising to consider that there are men in 
the world, who, having bid defiance to all the laws of 
God and nature, do yet constitute laws amongst them- 
selves, to which they pay the exactest obedience : as tor 
instance, thieves, &c. 

• Those mighty eflbrts and sallies to which the mind 
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sometimes attains, are things which it cannot keep pos- 
session of: it wins them by a vigorous flight, and loses 
them by as*sudden a fall. 

• Provided we know the ruling passion in any man, 
we assure ourselves of being able to please him. And 
yet every man has his peculiar fancy and humour, con- 
trary to his real good, even in the idea which he forms 
of good : and this diversity breaks and disconcerts the 
measures of those who are studious of winning upon the 
aftections of others. 

• By the means by which we corrupt our judgment, by 
the same we corrupt our sense. Now both our sense 
and judgment are chiefly formed upon conversation : so 
that good or ill company may make or mar them. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance to choose our com- 
pany well ; that we may confirm, and not deprave our 
powers ; and yet it is hardly possible to make this good 
choice, unless they are already confirmed and not de- 
praved. Thus the whole matter runs in a circle, which 
witliout caution and effort we shall never get out of. 

• We naturally suppose ourselves more capable of 
diving to the centre of things, than of embracing the 
^reumference. The visible extent of the world plainly 
surpaaseth us and our faculties. But because we our- 
selves do likewise surpass, with a great disproportift 
the minuter parts of natui'e, we fancy that these must 
necessarily fall under the command of our mind. And 
yet it requires the some (that is, an infinite) perfection 
and capacity to descend to nothing, as to extend to all. 
And £ am persuaded, that if a man could penetrate into 
the first (foments of things, he might, by the same 
power, q,nSve at the comprehension of infinity. Each 
labour depends on the other; each conducts to the other. 
These vast extremities, the farther they reach, the more 
surely they meet and touch, reuniting, at length, in God, 
and in God alone. 
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* If a man did but begin with the study of himself, he 
would soon find how incapable he was of proceeding far- 
ther, For what possibility is there that the5)art should 
contain the whole? It seems, however, more reasonable 
that we should at least aspire to the knowledge of the 
other parts ; to which we bear some proportion and re- 
semblance. But then the parts of the world are so 
nicely interwoven, so exquisitely linked and encased one 
within the other, that I look upon it as impossible to 
understand one without the other, or oven without all. 

To instance in ourselves. Man has really some de- 
pendence on every thing that he knows. He has need 
of space, to contain him ; of time, to lengthen out liis 
duration ; of elements, to compose his frame ; of motion, 
to preserve his life; of heat and food, for nourishment; 
of air, for respiration. lie sees the light which shines 
upon him, he feels the bodies which encircle him; in^ 
short he contracts an alliance with the whole world. 

In order, therefore, to an exact knowledge of man^ 
we must know whence it comes to pass that air, for 
ample, should be necessary for his subsistence ; and tl 
apprehend the nature of air,twe should^ know by what 
particular means it has such an influence on the life S 
man. 

■■nAgain, flame cannot subsist without air: therefore the 
philosophy of the one depends on that of the other. 

All things, then, being, indiflerent regards, efi'ects and 
causes, dependents and assistants, near and remote, 
holding communication with each other by a natural, 
though imperceptible line, which unites the most distant 
in place, and most repugnant in kind; I see ^6 possibili- 
ty either of knowing the parts without tho Wliole, or of 
knowing the whole, without a distinct apprehension of 
the parts. f ^ 

And what seems to fix and complete onr uttefif inabi- 
lity for the knowledge of things is, that they in 
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their own nature simple, whereas we are composed of 
two opposite natures, spirit and body. For it is impos< 
sihle that our reasoning part should be other than spiri- 
tual. And as for the extravagance of those who will al- 
low themselves to consist of nothing but body, this ex- 
cludes them still more forcibly from all acquaintance 
wnth the objects about them, it being a most inconceiv- 
able paradox to affirm, that matter is capable of reflec- 
tion or thought. 

It is this composition of body and spirit wdiicli has 
made the philosophers, almost universally, confound the 
ideas of things; ascribing to body the properties of 
spirit, and to spirit the allcctions of body. Thus they 
tell us, with good assurance, that bodies have a tenden- 
cy downwards ; that they aspire to their proper centre ; 
that they shun their own destruction ; that they avoid a 
vacuum ; that they have their peculia3’ inclinations, sym- 
pathies, and antipathies; all which belong pui’ely to 
spirit. But on the other hand, if spirits are the subject 
of their discourse, they consider these as circumscribed 
ill place ; Af^ndued with local motion, &c., which ought, 
in justice, w%e applied to body only. 

Instead of receiving into our mind the true and genu- 
ine ideas of ti^ngs, w'c strike a tincture of our own com- 
pound being 6n all tlm simple objects wliicli we contezj&s 
plate. 

While wc make no scruple to compose the whole 
world of spirit and body, might it not seem natural tc 
infer, that we really understand this composition? Aik 
yet this is what, of all things, we are most at a loss ti 
understand. Every man is to himself the most wonder 
ful obj^t in the extent of nature : for as he knows little 
of body, and less of spirit, so he kiiow^s least of all, hov 
body should be united to spirit. Tliis is the very com 
plication of all his difficulties : and yet this is no other 
than his own proper being. ^lodiis quo corporihus ad- 
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hasret spiritm compreltendi ah hominihm non poUst: et 
hoc tamen homo est 

• In natural things (the knowledge of which is not 
necessary to us), since there are many which exceed our 
discovery, it may perhaps be not amiss that there 
should some universal error, to bound and fix the 
pursuits of men. Such, for instance, as the common 
opinion concerning the moon, which ascribes to her the 
change of seasons, and the progress of distempers. For 
it seems to be one of the principal infelicities of man- 
kind, to entertain a restless curiosity for things which it 
is impossible they should understand. And 1 question 
whether it would not be a less evil, with regard to 
things of this kind, to lie under an invincible mistake, 
than to indulge an unprofitable inquiiy. 

• This dog is minCf says the poor child : this is mi/ 
place in the sun. From so petty a beginning, may we 
trace the tyranny and usurpation of the whole earth. 

• The judgment and understanding have theirv|)ro- 
per method : which is by principles and demonstra^ns. 
The heart and aflections have a method altogether dif- 
ferent. A man would expose himself very remarkablyy 
who should go about to engage our love, by laying 
down, in a philosophical order, the springs and causes 

^^^cHhat passion. 

T)ur blessed Lord, and St Paul, more frequently used 
the method of the heart, which is that of charity, than 
the other of reason and judgment : because the principal 
design of their discourses was not so much to inform as 
to excite and inflame. St Austin takes the same way : 
which chiefly consists in such lively digressions upon 
every point, as may illustrate tlie main end, and keep it 
ever in view. 

♦ The common idea which we form of Plato or Aris- 
totle represents them in their garb of professors, and as 
persons of composed seriousness, and immo^ble gra- 
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vity ; whereas they were really honest men who could 
laugh and jest with a friend, as well as ourselves ; and 
it was in this vein of mirth and humour that they 
fi’amed their laws, and systems of polity. The time 
they spent upon these projects was the most unphiloso- 
phical part of their whole life. When they pleased to 
be philosophers in earnest, they had no other care, or 
thought, than how to live with privacy and tranquillity. 

• There are some writers who always love to put a 
mask upon the face of nature. There is no such person 
with them as a king, but a grand or august monarch ; 
no such place as Paris, but the metropolis and capital 
of a mighty kingdom. 

• When perusing a piece wo find some words often 
repeated, yet such as we cannot change for others with- 
out a manifest disadvantage, we ought by all means to 
let them stand. For this is a true mark of their pro- 
priety ; and it was only our envy that made us critics ; 
which was so blind as not to see that the repetition was 
elegant on this occasion, there being no general rule in 
the case. 

• Tli!^ who bring in forced words, to preserve the 
antithesis, are like those who make false windows to 
preserve 4he symmetry. Their rule is, not to speak good 
sense, but good point and turn. 

• There is a first model of agreeableness and beauty, 
which consists in a certain relation between our own 
nature, such as it is, whether weak or strong, and the 
things with which we are aftected. Whatever is formed 
upon this model takes and delights us : it is all the same 
in building, in singing, in speaking, in verse, in prose, in 
women, ^ in birds, in rivers, in trees, in chambers, in 
dresses. Whatever differs from this model, is always 
displeasing to persons of a fine taste and discernment. 

• As we talk of beauties in poetry, so we ought to 
talk of beauties in geometry, and beauties in physic ; 
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and yet we never use these phrases,— the reason of 
which is, because we have an adequate idea of the oh- 
jects of geometry and physic; but we understand not 
wherein that agreeableness consists which makes the 
object of poetry. We are at a loss to know the real mo- 
del, and standard of nature, which ought to measure 
such compositions : and for want of this knowledge, we 
invent a set of extravagant metaphors, such as the gold- 
en age, the wonder of our times, the fatal laurel, the love- 
ly star, &c., and we stamp this jargon with the name of 
poetical beauties. But now if we were to imagine a 
^ woman dressed by the same pattern, we should have a 
certain damsel bedecked with useless finery; and a 
nym])h thus attired would be much fitter to engage our 
laughter than our love, — because w^e better understand 
what is just and engaging in the habit of a woman, than 
in the ornaments of a poem. But they who had not 
the like gift of discemincnt, miglit still admire the lady 
in this finery, and many a village of good note wouM 
infallibly worship her for the queen, — whence soiibe 
persons of wit have styled the sonnets and stanzas 
posed after this fantastical manner, the queens 
May. ^ ' 

• *When a just {ind natural discourse points out some 
Hfgurticular passion, or elfect, wc feel in our breasts the 

truth of what wo read (because it was really there 
before, though without our notice,) and we find our- 
selves disposed to love the person w*ho has caused us 
thus to feel it, for he seems to have given us a specimen, 
not of his goods, but of our own ; and this civility enti- 
tles him to our afiection : besides that such an affinity 
and resemblance of thought fails not to beget a kind- 
ness and endearment of soul. 

• All true eloquerico must be composed df what is 
agreeable, and what is real : but then, evervihe agree- 
able part ought, in its kind, to be likewise reAl. 
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Ordinary judges, when in reading they meet with a 
natural and proper style, are quite astonished, because 
they looked for an author, and they hnd a man. But 
those who have the happiness of a true taste are no less 
sui-prised, when looking for a man they find an author. 
Plus poetice quam humane locutus est. We are very 
liberal in our compliments to nature, if we pretend that 
she is able to speak of all subjects, and even of divinity. 

• In composition we ought never to draw off the mind 
from one thing to another, unless it be purely for the 
sake of refreshment, and then it must be at such time 
when refreshment is exactly proper, and seasonable, and 
at no other. For he that goes about to divert his reader 
without occasion does but weiuy and disgust him. Men 
are too nice and fastidious to bear an unnecessary offi- 
ciousness, so hard it is to obtain any thing from them 
but upon the fund of pleasure ; a coin which fails not to 
})u:’chase all that this world affords. 

• Mankind have indeed a natural love for bitterness 
and severity ; yet for such as is by no means exercised 
against those who are afflicted with ill fortune, but 
against Ihose who are proud and insolent under good : 
aud wc shall find ourselves in a mistake, if we pass any 
other judgindfit on this matter. 

• ^^lartiaVs epigram upon the poor one-eyed men, 
even good for nothing, because it affords not the least 
consolation, nor serves for any other use than to give an 
cdgcj to the vain-glory of the author : but an author can 
never bo of value, when he proposetli himself as the sole 
end of his writing. Ambltiosa recidet ornamenta. 
We should study to please those who have a sense of 
tcndcrifess and compassion, not those who are barbar- 
ous and inhuman. 
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OP 

MONSIEUR PASCAL, 

OompofteD in 


PRAYER I. 

O Lord, whose Spirit is so good and gracious in all 
things, and who art so infinitely merciful, that not the 
prosperities alone, but even the distresses which happen 
to thy chosen, are the efiects Of thy mercy, grant that 
may not bring a heathen mind to my present afflictions^ 
but that, like a true Christian, I may in all events ac- 
knowledge thy justice and thy providence. For the 
■«i%rftering of my condition can no way affect or influence 
thine. Thou art ever immutable, though I am ever 
subject to change : thou ai’t the same God, no less in 
afflicting and punishing, than in affording Divine help 
and abundant consolations. 

PRAYER II. 

Thou gavest me health to be spent in serving thee : 
and I perverted it to a use altogether profane. Now 
thou hast sent a sickness for my correction ; O sufler 
me not to use this likewise, as a means of provoking 
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thee by my impatience. I abused the gift of health ; 
and thou hast justly punished me for my neglect : O 
keep me from abusing thy very punishment. And be- 
cause the corruption of my nature is such, that it ren- 
ders thy favours pernicious to me, grant, O God, that 
thy all-powerful grace may render thy chastisements 
wholesome and beneficial. If I had a heart filled with 
aflection for the world, while I enjoyed health and 
vigour, take away this health and vigour for my soul’s 
sake ; and, whether by weakening my body, or by in- 
flaming and exalting my love, render^me incapable of 
delighting in the world, that my delight may be only in 
thy name. 


PRAYER III. 

O God, before whom I shall be obliged to give an exact 
account of my actions at the end of my life, and the end 
of the world : O God, who permittest the world, and all 
things in it, to subsist only for the probation bf the good, 
and for the punishment of, the wicked : O God, who per- 
mittest hardened sinners to live in the world, in pursuit 
of criminal pleasures : O God, who appointest our body 
to die, and w^b, at tlic houi’ of death, removest our soul 
iroin all its fondest delights here : O God, who at the 
last moment of my life wilt forcibly separate me from 
all things that have engaged my thoughts, and taken up 
my heart: O God, who wdlt consume the heavens and the 
earth, at the last day, and all the creatures they contain, 
to convince men, that nothing subsists hut by thy hand, 
and that nothing besides thee deserves our love, be- 
cause, ^besides thee nothing is fixed and permanent: O 
flod, who wilt desti'oy all these vain idols, all these fatal 
objects of our affections, I praise thee, O God, and I 
will bless thee while I have my being, for that thou hast 
been pleased, of thy favour towards me, already to anti- 
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cipate the di’cadful day, by taking away the power of 
my taste and thought, under this weakness which I suf- 
fer from thy providence. I praise thee that thou hast 
delivered me from the desire of health, and from the 
pleasures of the world; and that thou hast, tor my bene- 
fit, in some sort consumed these vain idols, which thou 
wilt effectually consume for the confusion of the wdcked 
in the day of thy wrath* Grant, O Lord, that I may 
judge myself by these changing scenes which thou hast 
made in my behalf; so that after the final destruction 
which thou wdlt make of my life and of the w orld, 1 may 
escape wdien judged by thee. I know, O Lord, that at 
the instant of my death I shall find myself separated 
from the world, entirely stripped of all things, stand- 
ing alone before thee, to answ^cr to thy justice con- 
cerning all the motions of my thoughts and spirit: 
grant that I may look on myself as dead already, 
separated from the world, stripped of all the objects of 
my love, placed alone in thy presence, to implore thy 
mercy for the conversion of my heart; and that I ni|^y 
gather hence matter of exceeding comfort, that tlilou 
shouldest be pleased fii*st to send this image and app^- 
ance of death, as the subject of thy mercy, before mpu 
sendest a real dissolution to exercise thy justice. As 
thou hast prevented the time of my death, so, O my 
^od, let me prevent the rigour of thy sentence; and let 
me so examine myself before thy judgment, that in thy 
judgment I may find mercy. 

PRAYER IV. 

Grant, O Lord, that I may, w ith submissive sileru 
adore the methods of thy Divine wisdom in the disposals 
of my life, that thy rod may comfort mo ; and that, hav- 
ing lived in the bitterness of my sins wliile I enjoyed so 
many earthly comforts, I may taste the heavenly sweet- 
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ness of thy grace, during these salutary evils with which 
thou hast afflicted me. But I am sensible, O my God, 
that my heart is so hardened, so full of worldly thoughts, 
cngiigemcnts, solicitudes, and disquiets, that neither 
health, nor sickness, nor discourses, nor books (not even 
thy Sacred Word and Gospel,) nor thy most holy mys- 
teries, nor alms, nor fastings, nor mortifications, nor 
miracles, nor the use of thy sacraments, nor the sacrifice 
f)f thy precious body, nor all my endeavours, nor the en- 
doAvours. of the whole world together, can cflect any 
thing towards my conversion, if thou blessest not all 
these means with the extraordinary succours of tliy 
grace. I address unto thee, Almighty Lord, to in treat 
from thy bounty a gift, which the joint concurrence of 
created things can never procure or bestow. I should 
not have the boldness to direct my cries to thee, were 
there besides, any that could hear, and could relievo 
them. But, O my God, since conversion, which I now 
iiitrcat of thy grace, is a Avork exceeding all the powers 
of human aid, to whom can I apply, but to the Almighty 
master of my heart, and of nature itself? To whom, O 
Lord, should I cry : to whom should I flee for succour 
unless unto thee? Nothing but thee, O God, can fix 
my confidence, or fill my desires. It is God alone whom 
I ask and seek : it is thou alone, O my God, whom J 
implore, for the* obtaining of thyself. O Lord, open my 
heart : enter this rebellious place, possessed by' my vices 
and my sins. They at present hold it in subjection : do 
thou enter, as into the “ strong man’s house;” but first 
bind the strong man, the powerful enemy who is master 
of it, and then spoil it of the false treasures which it now 
conceate. Rescue and retrieve my aflections which the 
>vorld has robbed me of: spoil thou the world of this 
treasure ; take my heart as thy own; for to thee it is but 
a just tribute, because thy own image is stamped upon 
it. The treasure was of thy forming, at the moment o£ 
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my second biilh : but it is wholly impaired and defaced : 
the image of the world is graven so strongly on it, that 
thine is no more discernible there. Thou alone wast 
able at first to create my soul ; thou alone art able to 
create it anew. Thou alone can imprint on it thine 
image; thou alone can revive and refresh that defac- 
. ed image ; even Jesus Christ, the express image of thy- 
self. 


PRAYER V. 

O my God, how happy is the soul which can love so 
worthy an object : where the aftection is so honourable, 
the union so full of happiness and safety ! I cannot be 
enamoured of the world, without incurring tliy dis- 
pleasure, without degrading, and even destroying my- 
self; and yet the world is still alluring my desire. 0 
my God, how happy are the souls which have fixed 
their desire on thee ; because this is an affection to which 
they may give themselves w'holly up, not only without 
reluctance, but with benefit! How fii-m and lasting is 
their happiness, whose expectation can never be cut 6fF ; 
because thou failest not, and because neither life nor 
death can separate them from this divine object of de- 
light ! For the same moment which shall involve the 
—wicked, together with their idols, in a common ruin, 
shall unite the righteous to thee in a common glory; 
while, as the former perish with the perishing objects to 
which they had ensnared their aficctious, the latter sub- 
sist eternally in that eternal and self-subsisting Bciug 
to which they have bden so happily united 0 the hap- 
piness of those who, with an absolute choice, and with 
an invincible bent of inclination, are able to lo ve freely 
and perfectly what they are bound to love, out of duty 
and necessity. 
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PRAYER VI. 

Perfect, O my God, the good desires thou hast 
'wrought in me. Be thou their end, as thou art their 
iKigiiiuing. Crown thy own gifts ; for thy gifts I ac- 
knowledge them to be. I acknowledge them, O God, 
and am so far from presuming on any such merit in my 
prayers as should oblige thee to a necessary grant, that 
I likewise most humbly acknowledge, that having given 
up to the creatures this heart which thou formed purely 
fur thy own service, not for the world, nor for myself, I 
can expect no means of favour but from thy mercy ; be- 
<’iiuso I have notiung in mo that can engage thy assist- 
ance; and because all the natural movements of my 
heart, being direc^ted either towards the creature, or to- 
wards myself, can have no iiilluencc with regard to thee, 
but that of incensing and provoking thoc. I thank thee, 
therefore, () my God, for the good desires thou hast in- 
spired; and for this amongst the rest, the grace of 
thanking thee for thorn. 

PRAYER Vtl. 

Waken my heart to true repentance for my faults 
because without this pain and gr’cf of mind, the alllic- 
tions with which thou hast stricken my body, will only 
. procure to me a new occasion of sin. IMako me rightly 
to understand that the afUictions of the body are no- 
thing else but the edeets of sin, and at th(> same time the. 
figure aiyi resemblance of those which happen to the 
soul: but, O Lord, make them prove likewise their 
remedy, by making me consider, in the bodily pains I 
led, those in my soul, wdiieh 1 feel not ; though my soul 
as well as body, is overspread >vith sickness and sores 

V 
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For my greatest evil of soul, is this insensibility, and 
this extreme weakness, which disables it from all 
apprehension of its own miseries. Give me a lively 
sense of these miseries, my past offences ; and grant that 
the residue of my life may be one continued penitence, 
and that faith kp- th e - blood of . Jeiims may wash away 
tlieir stain. 


PRAYER VIII. 

O Ijord, although my life has been hitherto free fruin 
gross sins, (the occasions of which thou hast been pleased 
in mercy to remove,) yet it must needs have been ex- 
ceedingly hateful to thee, by reason of my habitual iie 
gleet, my abuse of thy most holy sacrament, my con 
tempt of thy^ word and inspirations, by the idleness and 
unprofitableness of all my actions and thoughts, and by 
the entire loss of that time which thou hast given me. 
for no other employment but of worshipping thee, of 
seeking in all my business and applications the means of 
doing thy pleasure, and of becoming ti’uly penitent for 
my daily sins, such as are common, even to good men, 
and therefore sucli as require that their whole life should 
be one act of humble dej)endauce ou thee, without which 
they are in danger of falling from grace. 


PRAYER IX. 

Mitlierto, O Lord, 1 have ever been deaf to tlic c(ni 
victions of thy Spirit; 1 have despised thy holy won!: 
I liave jiKlged contrary to what tiiou judgest : I 
opposed tliosc holy maxims which thou broiigatest into 
the world from the bosom of the eternal Father, and oc' 
cording to which thou wilt judge the world at thy second 
coming. Tliou hast said, “ Jllessed are tliose tli.d 
mourn, and woe unto those who have received their con- 
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solation,” My language was directly opposite; woe 
unto those that mourn, happy those who abound in con- 
solations and enjoyments : those who possess a plentiful 
fortune, a glorious name, an uninterrupted health, and 
unshaken vigour. And for what reason could I make 
these advantages the standards of happiness, but be- 
cause they furnished their owners w ith a larger capacity 
of enjoying the creatures ; that is, of offending thee. 
Thus, for health in particular, I confess, O Lord, that 1 
esteemed it a good; not because it might enable me to 
protit in a course of holiness, of exhausting more cares 
and more watchings in thy service, or in helping my 
neighbours, but because under its protection I might 
abandon myself with less restraint, to the luxuries of 
life, and more keenly relish the pernicious and fatal 
pleasures. Griint me, O Lord, thy grace, tliat I may 
re term my corrupted reason, and rectify my sentiments 
])y tliiue : that 1 may judge myself happy in atttictions, 
and that under this my disability as to external actions, 
thou niayest so purify my tlioughts and intention as to 
leconcile them to thhie own; that I may thus find theo 
^vithiu myself, wdiile my \veakness incapacitates me fi'om 
st;eking thee without. For, O Lord, thy kingdom is in 
the hearts of the faithful: nor shall my heart be de- 
barred from perceiving and enjoying it in itselt*. if it may 
he first replenished with thy Spirit, and with thy w is- 
<ioni. 


PRAYER X. 

L>ut, O Lord, by what means shall 1 engage thee t(* 
pour dowi? thy Spirit upon this miserable soul? All tliat 
I have done of myself is odious to thee, nor can 1 <lis- 
cover in myself aught that thou canst approve. 1 see 
iiothing, O Lord, but my sufferings, which have a re- 
semblance with thuie. Look thej’cibrc ou the evils 1 
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now labour under, and those which threaten me witl* 
their approach. Behold with an eye of pity, the wounds 
which thy hand has made. O my Saviour, who en- 
dured thine own suflerings, even to death : () God, who 
for no other cause becamest man, but that thou might- 
est suffer more than mere mtm could undergo for human 
salvation : O God, who wast therefore incarnate since the 
fall of man by sin, and did therefore assume our body, 
that thou mightcst feel all the punishment which sin had 
deserved : O God, who so loved thy creatures exercised 
with suderings, as to have chosen for thyself a body 
lotaded with the most grievous suflerings this world can 
exhibit : be pleased favourably to accept of my body, not 
for its own sake, nor for all that it contains ; for all de- 
serves thy wrath : but on account of the evils it endures, 
n liicli alone can deserve thy love. May my sullbrings 
be pleasing to tlioo, and my afllictions invite tlioe to visit 
me. But to complete the preparation for thy rec('ption 
and stay, grant, O my Saviour, that as my body hai^ 
this in common with thine to suffer, so my spirit may 
have this likewise in common with thine, that it shall 
Sf)rrow for my sins ; and that thus I may suffer witi? 
thee and like thee, both in my body and in my iniad 
for my nuinborless transgressions. 


PRAYER XI. 

Grant me, Lord, the grace to receive thy consolation" 
in connexion with thy sufferings, tliat T may sailer lib- 
a (.'hristiaii, I pray not to l>e exempt from pain; fer 
this is the glorious rccompcnce of saints ; but I pray that 
1 may not be abandoned to the pains of nature without 
the comforts of thy Spirit; for this is the ciirse of 
and I'agans. I pray not to enjoy a porfeefc failles'^ ^1 
comfort, without any alloy of sufferings; for that is the 
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noble prerogative of a life of glory; neither pray I for a 
perfect fulness of sullei’ings witliout any mixture of 
comfort; for that is a state of Jewish darkness and 
misery : but I pray, O Lord, that while I feel the pains 
of nature occasioned by my sins, and the consolations of 
jrracc by thy Spirit — for that is the true state of Chris- 
tianity— O, may 1 never feel pain without comfort ! but 
may I so feel them together, as at length to feel thy 
comforts only witliout my pains ! for so, O Lord, thou 
didst leave the whole world to languish under natural 
suHbrings, until the coining of thy Son : but now thou 
dost comfort and sweeten the suflcrings of thy servants 
by his grace, and fillest thy saints with p)ure beatitudes 
ill his glory. These ;u*c the three wonderful steps by 
which thou hast been pleased to guide and exalt the 
works of tliy providence : thou hast raised me from the 
first; O conduct me to the second: that I may attain 
tho third ! Thy grace, O Lord, is sufficient for me. 


PRAYER XII. 

• 

Sufler mo not, O Lord, to continue under such an* 
ostrangoment from thee, as to be able to reflect on thy 
^«oul, wliich was sorroAvful, even to death ; nm\ on thy 
body which was oppressed and overcome by death, lor 
my sins ; without rejoicing if I may bo counted worthy 
to suflbr in my body and in my soul. For what can Ik' 
more shameful, and yet what is more common with Chris- 
tians, and even with myself, than while thou in thy 
agony did sweat drops of blood for the expiation of our 
ollences, make it our whole study to live in delicacy 
and case? that Christians, who profess a Jejiendance on 
l^bce ; iliat those who, at their baptism, renounced the 
world to become thy followers ; tliat those who in tlui 
f^ace of the church have engaged themselves by a solemn 
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oatli to live and die in tliy service ; that those who ]irc- 
tend a belief, that the world persecuted and crucified 
thee ; that those who acknowledge thee to have heeii ex. 
posed to the wrath of God, and to tlie cruelty of men, to 
purchase their redemption ; that those who make a daily 
confession of all this ; who consider thee as tlie sacrifice 
which was oflered for their salvation ; Avho look on the* 
pleasures and sins of the world as the only cause of thy 
sulleriiigs, and the world itself as thy murderer ; should 
yet seek to gratify their desires with the same pleasures 
and sins in the same world ; and that those who could 
not without luirror behold a person caressing the inur 
dercr of his father, by whose voluntary death the son is 
ransomed and lives, should be able to find delight and 
satisfaction, as I have done, in the world, which I know 
to he the murderer of him, Avlioin I own for my Fathi'r 
and my God, who was delivered for my rodein])tion, and 
who in his own person sustained the punishment duo to 
iny sins if It was most just, O Lord, that thou should- 
est interrupt so ciaminal a joy, as this with which 1 so- 
laced myself under the very shadow of death. 

PRAYER XIII. 

Take from me, O Lord, that sorrow which the love oi 
myself may raise in me from my sulferings, and from 
my unsuccessful hopes and designs in this work!, while 
insensible and j-egardless of thy glory, (h’catc in mo ;*i 
soiTow when reilccting on thy soitow. l^et my 
excite tliy sympathy and compassion : let them ]>rovo 
the happy occasion of my conversion and in'’ salvation. 
Let me not hereafter wish for health or life, but with the 
prospect of spending both in thee, with thee and loj' 
thee. I pray not that thou wouldet give me cithov 
health or sickness, life or death ; but that thou wouldn’t 
dis])ose of my health, my sickness, my life, and aiy 
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lieath, for thy glory and for my own eternal welfare, for 
the use of the church, and the benefit of thy faithful 
s('rvants, into the number of whom I hope to be admit- 
ted by thy grace. Thou alone knowest what is expe- 
dient for me ; thou art my sovereign Master and Lord ; 
guide and govern me, at thy pleasure. Give me, or 
take from me, as shall seem best to thy providence ; but 
in all things conform my will to thine ; and grant that 
witli an humble aiid })erfect submission, and a holy con- 
lidence, I may dispose myself to receive the orders of 
diy eternal providence; and may equally adore every 
dispensation which thou shalt please to accomplish in 
me. 


PRAYER XIV. 

i) Clod, let me with a constant evenness and uniform- 
ity of spirit, embrace all thy dispensations ; tor as much 
as we know not what we ought to ask, and cannot de- 
sire one event rather than another without presumption : 
and without making ourselves the judges and the spon- 
sors of that train of future things which thy wisdom has 
so justly concealed from our view. I know, O Lord, my 
whole knowledge may be reduced to this one pouit, that 
it is good to obey thee, and evil to oflend thee. After 
this, I know not what is the best, or the worst, amidst 
all things. I know not which is the most profitable for 
me, liealth or sickness, riches or poverty ; any condition, 
any circumstances of this world. For such a judgement 
suipasscth the power and sagacity of men, and lies hid- 
den among the secrets of thy Providenco, which I adore, 
but will never attempt to trace or penetrate. 

PRAYER XV. 

Clrant, O Lord, that in every condition I may con- 
form myself to thy will: and in my present sickness 
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glorify thee by my pains. Without these it is impossible 
I should attain to thy glory, since thou thyself wast not 
made perfect, but through suflerings. It was by the 
marks of thy suflerings that thou wast known to thy 
disciples; and it is by their suflerings that thou knowest 
who are thy discuples. Know me, then by the suflerings 
which I endure in body and mind for my past transgi’os- 
sions. And because no sacrifice is acceptable to the 
Father, unless presented by thee, unite my will to thiiK', 
and my torments to those which thou didst not disdain to 
undergo. Let mine be thine own. Unite me to thyself, 
replenish me with thyself, and with thy I loly Spirit. 

Enter into my soul, there to sustain my afflictions, and 
continue to fill up in me what is behind of thine afflictions, 
w’hich thou still sufl'ercst in thy members until the per- 
fect fulness and consummation of thy body. So tliat 
being filled with thee, it may be no longer I who live or 
sutler, but thou, O my Saviour, who lived and suffered 
for me; and, having called me to share in afflictions, ad- 
mit me to some pai*ticipatioii of those glories which thou 
hast acquired, and in ivhich, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, thou livest and reignest for evcp. Amen. 
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FIRST DAY. 

ON TIIK WANT OF FAITH IN THE WORLD. 

“ When tlio Son of Man comcth, shall ho hud faith on 
tlio earth V Luke xviii. R. Should he now come, would 
lie hnd it in us ? ‘ What fruits of faith have wo to show < 
Whore ai‘e tliQ marks thereof? J)o we consider this 
life only as a short pas-sao-e to^a better ? Do we believe 
that to roi^^n with Jesus Christ in the next, we must 
suflbr with him in this? Do vre consider the world as a 
(h'Fcitful iinaj^e, and death as the entrance to true ha]i- 
pivicss ? "Do we live by faith ? Does it animate us ? 1 )o 
wo I (dish tJi(>s(» eternal truths ft sets before us ? Do we 
a.r riirei'ully nourish our souls therewith, as wo do our 
hodu.'s with proper food? ])o we accustom oursedves to 
all thing.s in the li^dit of faith? Do we eorrect all 
<uir jiidc:ments by it? Alas! the greater part of Christ- 
ians think and act like mere heathens. If wo judge ( as 
we jiLstly may) of their faith by their practice, wo must 
concliKle they have no faith, 

i^jt ns fear lest the kingdom of fiod should he 
tak<*n from ns, and given to those who may bear betier 
iniits. That kingdom of Cod is faith reigning wilhin 
us, nnd govotning all our thoughts and actions. lla]»py 
lu^ who has eyes to behohl this kingdom. bde.sh and 
blood have not. The wisdom of a natural man is wil- 
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fully blind to it. The inward operations of God are as 
a dream to him. To know the wonders of his heaven- 
ly kingdom, we must be born again; and to be born 
again, wc must die. This is what the world cannot con - 
sent to. Let the world then despise, and censm’c, and 
condemn the truth at pleasure! As for us, O God, 
thou hast commanded us to believe and taste tlu^ 
heavenly gift. We are desh’ous to be of the number of 
thine elect, of which wc know none can be, whose life is 
not conformable to what thou hast taught us. 


SECOND DAY. 

ON THE ONLY WAY TO HEAVEN. 

“ Strive to enter in at the narrow gate,” Matt, vii, i;i. 
The kingdom of heaven is entered only by violence ; like 
a place besieged,’ it must be carried, as it we«c, by as- 
sault : The (fate is strait and narrow. The body of sin 
must be put to the torture. — ^We must humble ourselves, 
wc must bend and creep and become little. Tlio great 
gate which opens wide, and is passed by multitiide.«, 
leads to ruin alid death ; we ought to avoid all wide and 
smooth ways. Woe unto us while the woild smiles 
upon us, and the w^ay we arc in seems void of trouble? ; 
<liliicultics and perplexities are the surest marks of the 
\viiy to heaven. Let us be aware, therefore, lest we lol- 
low the multitudes, wdio w'alk by broad and cominodiout^ 
w'ays : let us rather seek the traces of the few ; let us 
seek out the foot-steps of the saints along the rugged 
path of repentance, climbing over the rocks, into places 
of safely, with the sweat of our brow ; expecting that tie: 
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last step of our lives should still be a violent struggle to 
enter the narrow gate of eternity. 

2. We are not predestinated by God, but to be made 
eoiiformablc to the image of his 8011 ; to be fastened, as 
he was, to a cross ; renouncing, as he did, all sensual 
pleasures ; and to be content, like him, in the midst of 
suirerings. But such is oiir blindness, we would get 
down from this cross which unites us to our master- 
W^e cannot desert the cross, without we also forsake 
Christ crucified ; for the cross and ho are inseparable. 
Let us then live and die with him, who came to show us 
the true way to heaven ; and let our only fear be, lest we 
bliould not finish our sacrifice on the same altar, where- 
on ho was consummated. Alas! all our oiuleavours 
hove tend to be more at (‘ase, and thereby remove, our- 
s('lvcs fi*om the true way to lu.‘av(‘n. Wc? know not 
wliat we do. AV<5 do not comjireliend the mystery of 
^Tiice which unites a bcatitinle with tears, pronouncing 
the inoui’iiers haj^py. The way which loads to a crown 
is didightful, although it should bo thick set with thorns. 
Tlio way which leads to a precipice is frightful, although 
it should be covered with roses. We suller, but still we 
hope : we sufler, but we see heaven open; we suITct, but 
it is with a willing hcai’t; we love God, and are beloved 
by him. 


THIRD DAY. 

OF TRUE DEVOTION. 


• ‘‘ir any man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridlcth not his tongue, butdccoivcth his own heart, this 
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man’s religion is vain.*’ James i. 26. How often do men 
deceive themselves by a vain religion ! Some think it 
consists in a multiplicity of prayers; others in doiii<r 
many outward works tending to the gloiy of God, and 
service of our heighhour; some place it in constant de- 
sires of salvation, and others in great mortification. 
All these things are good, and even necessary in some 
degree; but we deceive ourselves, if therein wo fix the 
foundation and essence of ti*ue piety. That piety by 
w’^hich we are sanctified, and entirely devoted to God, 
consists in doing his will precisely in «ill circumstances 
of life. Take what steps you please; do what good 
deeds you will; let them shine with lustre; yet you shall 
not be rewarded, but for having done tlic wdll of your 
sovereign Master. Although your servant do wonders 
in your house, if he did not what you required, you 
would have no value for his service, and might justly 
complain of him as a bad servant. 

2. That devoting of ourselves entirely to God, fi*oni 
whence devotion has its name, doth not only require that 
we do the will of God, but that we do it with love. He toveth 
a eheerftd ffiver, and without the heart no obediemx) is 
acceptable to him. We ought to think it a happiness to 
serve such a Master. And this devoting of ourselves to 
God must he habitual; we must be alike resigned to 
him in all things, even in those which arc most opposite? 
to our views, our inclinations, and our projects; and it 
must keep us in a constant readiness to give up all our 
f*states, our time, our liberty, our life, and our reputa- 
tion. Thus eftectually disposed, and to act accordingly, 
is true devotion; but as the will of God is often hid from 
us, there is still one step farther to he taken in this r(‘- 
nouncing of ourscjvcs; it is to do the Divine will with n 
blind obedience; I say blind, but judicious obedience 
This is what all men are bound to do; even those wht> 
are most enlightened, and capable to conduct others tu 
God must themselves be guided to him. 
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FOURTH DAY. 

CONCERNING IMPERFECT CONVKKStONS. 

Sonic people who have been estranged fioni God, 
take themselves to be very near him, and think their re- 
turn to him perfect, the instant they begin to make 
.some steps toward liim. The most ingenious and cloai-- 
si<j:ht(Hl, are, in that respect, equally ignorant and absurd 
as any countiw clown, who, for having had a sight of 
the king, should think himself in favour at court. The}" 
Jiavc foi'saken tlie more heinous vices; their way of 
living is less criminal than it used to be. They judge of 
tlicinscJves, not by the gospel, the only sure rule, but by 
comparing their past with the present life they load; 
and by these moans they persuade themselves that they 
are in no danger,^ no further care for their sal- 

vation. Thi^ st^ite, ^lerliaps, is more dangerous than 
that of notorious sinners; for the condition of the latter 
may some time pr other trouble their conscience, and 
awako fclieir concern, and put them upon endeavours of 
Hmcndment; but the imperfect conversion of the for 
mor only serves to stifle the remorse of conscience, to 
give them false securtty, and render the malady incur- 
able. 

% 

2. I liave, saith one, confessed the frailties of my past 
I have read good books; 1 attend at church coii- 
s^tantly, and I pray to Ailod, as seems to me, ^vitli a toler- 
good heart. I now avoid at least all great sins; 

1 must own I feel not myself so sulllciently allected, 
tts if I wore no more of this world, ami k(‘ep 
nieasurcs with it. Religion would bo too severe, if it 
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left no room for some softening expedients. The refine- 
ments in devotion, which some men propose to us, are 
carried too far, and serve rather to discourage than in- 
spire a love of what is good. These are the sentiments 
of a luke-warm Christian, who would purchase heaven 
at a cheap rate, not considering Mdiat is due to God, nor 
what it has cost those who have attained the enjoyment 
of him. A man of this character is very far from true 
conversion; he knows neither the extent of the law 
God, nor the duties of repentance. If he had been in- 
trusted to compose the gospel, it would have been a dif- 
ferent kind of institution, and more indulgent to self- 
love? But the gospel is unchangeable, and by it 
shall be judged at the last day. Let us then embrace 
it as a sure guide, and fear nothing so much as bein;> 
ilattered and deceived. 


FIFTH PAY. 


ON A GOOD SPIRIT. 

“ Thou gavest thy good Spirit to instruct them,'’ iNcii 
ix. 20. There is no good spirit but that of God: that 
spirit which removes us from the true good is but a 
spirit of illusion, which leads ^us astray. 'Who would he 
carried in a magnificent chariot which leads to an al)ys*=? 
The Spirit is only given to lead us to truth and hap]>i' 
ness; therefore, there is no good spirit but from 
which loads to salvation. If we desire to become 
scssors of the heavenly spirit, we must renounce ('ur 
owm. Happy is the man who strips himself of bis own 
vain wisdom, to be clothed witli that of God ? 
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2, How great is the diflerence between a fine, a supe- 
rior, and a good genius? The fine pleases by its agree- 
ablcncsB; the superior excites admiration by its depth; 
but the good is the only spirit by which we are rendered 
truly happy. Conform not your ways to those of the 
world; despise that vain wit so much esteemed by tlie 
world for its facility in producing a smai’t reimrUe, 
Nothing is more vain. Our wit becomes our idol, as 
docs a w'oman’s face who thinks herself beautiful, if we 
admire ourselves in our own thoughts. To prepare our- 
wilves for the life hereafter, we must not only disregard 
that false splendour of wit, but we must renounce all 
vain and worldly affairs, and prostrate ourselves witli 
deep humiliation before the cross, that we may enter 
with simplicity into the true faith of Christ. 


SIXTH DAY. 


ON PATIENCE IN AFFLICTIONS. 

“ In your patience possess ye your souls,’* Luke xxi. 
19. The soul, when it becomes impatient, loses itself; 
whereas, when it submits without murmuring, it posses- 
ses itself in peace, and it possesses God. To be im- 
patient is to desire what«oue has not, or not to be 
content with what one has. An impatient soul is 
a slave to^its puspdon, having cast oil' the restraints 
of reason and faj1& What weakness! what error is 
lhis!,;3^>il home ^willingly is no longer an evil. Why 
then should w-e m^e it a real evil by not resigning to it? 
The inward peace relidcs not in the senses, hut in the 
it may be preserved amidst the bitterest afflictions, 
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as long as the will stands firm and resigned. peace 
of this world consists not in an exemption from suffering, 
but in bearing it voluntai’ily. 

2. To hear you murmur and repine, it would seem 
that you are the most innocent soul breathing; that it is 
great injustice not to admit you into the terrestrial para- 
dise. Call to mind how you have oflended God, and 
you must acknowledge his upright dealings with you. 
Confess to him with the humility of the prodigal son, 
‘‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, and thee:” I 
know how I am indebted to thy justice, but I want 
ability to discharge the debt. If it were left to me, 1 
should deceive, I should spare, I should betray myself! 
But thy merciful hand executes what I should never 
have had power to do; it corrects me in love, that I may 
patiently endure thy salutary chastisements. If a sin- 
ner has a just abhorrence of himself, the least he can do, 
is to receive the chastisement which he had not the 
courage to choose. 


SEVENTH DAY. 


ON SUBMISSION AND CONFORMITY TO TIIK WILL OF COD. 


“ Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven,” Matt, 
vi. 10. Nothing is done here, any more than in heaven, 
but by the will or permission of God; but men do not 
alw'ays love that will, because it is often opposite to their 
desires. If we were to love this will of God, and this 
only, then the earth would become heaven. We should 
return thanks to God for all things, for evil as well as 
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good. Since evil becomes good from his hands, let us 
no longer murmur at the ways of liis providence, but ap- 
prove and adore the wisdom of it. O God! what do I 
see in the course of the stars, in the order of the seasons, 
in the events of life, but the accomplishment of thy will ! 
may it also be accomplished in me ; may I love it ; may 
it sw^tcn and endear all events to mo ; may I annihi- 
late my own, to cause thy will to reign in me ! ‘For it is 
thine, O Lord, to command, and mine to obey. 

2. Thou hast said, 0 Lord Jesus, of thyself, with re- 
lation to thy heavenly Father, that thou always didst 
l%at pleased him,*’ John viii. 29. Teach us how far that 
example should lead us. Thou art our model. Thou 
didst nothing on earth but according to the will of thy 
Father, who is also willing to be called ours. We be- 
seech thee to fulfil his holy will in us, as thou didst in 
. thyself. Grant that we, being inseparably united to 
"thee, may never follow our own will, but his ; so that not 
only our religious actions, but even our eating, sleeping, 
or conversing, may all be done with no other view but 
that of pleasing him ; then shall our whole conduct be 
sanctified : then shall our deeds become a continual sa- 
crifice, incessant pj*a.ise, and uninterrupted love. When, 
0 Lord, shall we arrive at this disposition ! vouchsafe, 
we beseech thee, to conduct us thither, and by thy grace 
to subdue our rebellious will ; for it knows not what it 
would have, and nothing is truly good, but a confonnity 
to thy will. 
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EIGHTH DAY. 

ON THE BENEFITS OF PRAYER. 

“ Pray without ceasing,*' 1 Thess. v. 17. Such is our de- 
pendance upon God, that we are obliged not only to do 
everything for his sake, but also to seek of him the 
means to do it. This happy necessity of having recourse 
to him in all our wants, instead of being grievous to us, 
should be our greatest consolation. What happiness is 
it, that we are permitted to speak with confidence to 
him, to open our hearts, and to hold familiar conversa- 
tion with him by prayer ! He himself invites us to it. 
And, as St Cyprian justly observes, we may judge how 
willing he is to give us those benefits which he himself 
solicits us to ask of him. Let us then pray with faith, 
and not lose the fruit of our prayers by a wavering 
uncertainty, which, as St Jam^s testifies, often occcisions 
us to hesitate. The same apostle advises •us to pray 
when we are in trouble, because thereby we should find 
relief; yet such is our unhappy state, that this heavenly 
work is often a toil instead of comfort to us. The luke- 
warmness of our prayers is the source of all our other 
infidelities. 

2. “ Ask, and it shall^be given to you ; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you," Matt. vii. 
7. If riches were to bo had for asking, with what 
earnestness, assiduity, and perseverance, would we ask 
for them! If treasures were to be found by looking 
for, what would escape our search? If by knocking, wo 
could gain admittance into the king’s council, or the 
highest preferments, what knockings should we hear! 
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But what reproaches, pains, and disappointments do we 
not undergo, in search of false happiness, vain honours, 
and the wretched pleasures of this world, which leave 
nothing but remorse ! Divine grace is the only true good, 
yet the only thing we have not patience to wait for. 
The promise of Christ is infallibly certain, and it is our 
own fault if we do not find the efiects of it. 


NINTH DAY. 


ON LISTENING TO THE VOICE OF 000. 

Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life,*' John vi. 68. *Tis Jesus Christ we are to 
listen to ; men are no fai'ther to be heard or believed, 
than as they have the truth and authority of Jesus 
Christ. Books are only good, so far as they teach us 
the gospel. I^t us then go to this sacred fountain. 
Jesus, therefore, only spoke and acted, that we should 
hear him, and study with attention the actions of his 
life. Wretched as we are, we follow our vain thoughts, 
and neglect the Truth himself^ whoso words give eternal 
life ! O uncreated Word, yet incarnate for me, cause 
my soul to comprehend thee I Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth, and desireth to" obey thee. 

2. Men often say, that they would gladly know what 
they should do to advance in virtue ; but, no sooner does 
the Spirit of God teach us what is to be done,* than our 
courage fails us in the execution. AV e are sensible that 
we are not what we ought to be; yet we behold ou 


• John xiv. 6. 
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miseries daily increasing, and think wc do a great deal 
in barely wishing that we were better. All kinds ol’ 
wishing or willing^ which are not strong enough to niaki' 
us sacrifice whatever is an obstacle to our coming to 
God, must pass for nothing. Let us, therefore, no 
longer hold the truth captive in an unrighteous luke- 
w'armness. Let us hear what God suggests to us. Lot 
us prove the spirit that incites us, to perceive whether it 
l)e of God ; and if it be, let nothing prevent our obe- 
dience. The Psalmist prayed to God, not only to teacli 
him his will, but also to teach him to do it. Teach me 
to do thy will, for thou art my God; thy Spirit is good, 
lead me to the land of uprightness,'* Psalm cxliii. 10. 


TENTH DAY. 


ON THE RIGHT USE OF AFFLICTIONS. 

“ They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh witli 
the aflections and lusts,’* Gal. v. 24. The moro^we fear 
crosses, the more reason w^c have to think stand 
in need of them; let us not be dejected wlicii the 
hand of God layetli heavy ones upon us. Wo ought to 
judge of the violence of our disease, by the violence of 
the remedies which our spiritual Physician prescribes to 
us. It is a great argument of our extreme wretched- 
ness, and of God’s mercy, that, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulty of our recovery, he vouchsafes to undertake oiir 
cure. Let us then draw firom our very efllictions, .i 
source of love, of comfort, and trust in God, saying with 
the apostle, ‘‘ Our light aflliction, which is but for a 
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moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory,” 2 Cor, iv. 17. Blessed are they 
who weep, and sow in tears, because they shall reap, 
witli ineffable joy, the harvest of an eternal felicity. 

2. “ I am crucified with Jesus Christ,” saitli St Paul : 
we are nailed to the cross for him, and by him, for his 
cross fixes us there ; and for his sake we are unwilling to 
quit the cross, lest, by forsaking it, we should depart from 
him. O suftering and adorable Jesus ! to whose suflbr- 
ings I unite myself^ do tliou communicate to me, to- 
gether with thy cross, also thy spirit of love and resig- 
nation. Make me think less of my sufterings, than of 
the happiness of suffering with thee. Make me love 
tliee, and I shall not fear the cross ; and, although my 
sullerings should be very great, yet they will not be 
greater than I am willing to endure. 


ELEVENTH DAY. 

ON MEEKNESS AND HUMILITY. 


“Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart,” Matt, 
xi, 29. If we had been taught this lesson by any other 
than Jesus, the imperfection of the teacher would have 
furnished us with objections to the doctrine. He, there- 
fore, taught it himself, and that too by his own example, 
which is such as ought to silence all objections ; sucli as 
sliould make ns adore, be confounded, and imitate. 
WVa|! the Son of God descends from heaven to earth, 
assumes a human body, and exj ires on a cross, to 
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shame us out of our pride! He who is all, debases 
himself; and I, who am nothing, would be, or. at least 
seem to be, .every thing but what I am ! O what au 
impudent vanity, and diabolical presumption! Our 
Lord saith not, “ Be ye meek and lowly;” but he saith, 
“I am meek and lowly of heart:” it is sufficient to 
know that he is humble, to conclude that we ought to 
be so. His example is of that authority as none may 
find a dispensation for, much less the sinner, who may 
well choose humility, when he has deserved condemua- 
tion. 

2. Our Lord joins meekness with humility, because 
humility is the source of tmc meekness. Pride is ever 
haughty, impatient, and captious ; but he who despises 
himself is content to be despised. He who thinks no- 
thing is duo to him, will not think himself neglected. 
The true virtue of meekt^ess is never the effect of consti- 
tution; all appeai’ances of it, that are the product of 
mere nature, arise from weakness, indolence, or artifice. 
To bo meek towards others, we must renounce our- 
selves. 

To meekness, our Lord adds lowliness of heart ho 
requires no speculative couvietion, but the reaf bent and 
inclination of the heart; a lowliness to which the will 
consents, and which it loves for the glory of God ; and 
entire distrust of ourselves, our own abilities, and natu- 
ral strength, that we may owe our cure to God alone. 
To despair when wo see our own wretchedness, is not 
humility, but a most abominable species of pride," 
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TWELFTH DAY. 


ON THE FAULTS OF OTHERS. 


‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burden,” Gal. vi. 2. Charity 
does not require of us, that we should not see the faults 
of others, but that we should avoid being willingly at- 
tentive to them without necessity ; and that we should 
not be blind to their good qualities, while we are clear- 
sighted to their bad ones. Wo should ever remember 
what a change God may every moment work in the 
most vile and unworthy of men ; wc should bear in mind 
the reasons wo have to despise ourselves, and consider 
that true chai’ity, as it sees all things in the same light 
that God does, must necessarily extend itself to the 
meanest of his creatures. Grace does not take away 
our knowledge of what is contemptible, but teaches us 
to beai* Mjith it in a devout submission to the secret de- 
signs of God. It does not permit us to indulge ourselves 
in a disdainful temper, or other natural impatiences ; 
but ma£:es us principally regard, and rely wholly upon 
(lod, and so prevents our being disappointed or provok- 
ed at the folly and corruption wWch we see in the 
world. 

2. What if others are weak; is that a sufficient reason 
why you should have less regard for them ? You who 
complain of their troubling you ; do you give no one any 
trouble? You who are so much shocked at the faults 
you see in others, are you yourself without faults? You 
can^see your neighbour’s iinpeidectioiis, but you art» 
blind to your own. If all to whom you have been bur- 
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densome, should return the trouble they have had with 
you, you would sink under the weight. And besides, 
even supposing that men had nothing to reproach you 
with, why should you so forget the obligations you lie 
under to God, as not to show the same forbearance to- 
wards your brethren, which he so abundantly extends 
towards you? 


THIRTEENTH DAY. 

ON THE ONLY THINO NECESSARY. 


** Thou art careful and troubled about many things, 
but one thing is needful,*’ liiike x. 41, 42. \Ve fancy 
we have a thousand important things to do, and we 
have but one. If that be done, the others are included 
in it. If that one fails, all the others, whatever success 
they may seem to have, will come to nothing. Why 
should we then divide our heart and our care? O my 
only concern, thou shalt hcncetbrth be my only care! 
In the ray of divine light, I will each moment cheerfully 
perform, according to my abilities, wdiat IVovidence 
puts in my way ; 1 will bi^ careful for nothing else, be- 
cause nothing else is my business. ■ 

2. “I have finished the work wdiich thou, O Father, 
gavest me to do,” John xvii. 4, Each of us ought to be 
able to say as much at the day of judgment. 1 ought 
to consider the business which occurs daily in the order 
of providence, us the w'ork which God appoints me; and 
I should apply myself to it in a manner worthy of God, 
namely, with exactness, and with tranquillity. I ought 
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not to neglect any thing, tor it is dangerous to do the 
work of God negligently, or to appropriate it to our- 
selves by self-love, and a false zeal : in this last case, we 
perform oui* actions fiom a principle of self-will ; we are 
even eager and anxious to succeed, and that, under the 
])rctence of seeking the glory of God. Thus self-love 
disguises itself under the appearance of zeal; and 
grieves, and i^afllicted, when it fails in accomplishing 
its designs. O God ! grant me grace to bo faithful in 
the action, and lesigned as to the success ! My only 
business is to do thy will, and to do it as th^ 'will, not 
forgetting thee in the performance of it. It is thine to 
grant my feeble endeavours what success thou pleasest, 
even none if thou thinkest proper. 


FOURTEENTH DAY. 

ON PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 

‘‘ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required ot 
tliee ; then whoso shall those things be which thou hast 
provided r’ Luke xii. 20. Deplorable is the blindness 
of those who will not think of death, but divert their 
minds from what is inevitable, and which by thinking of 
it. they might render for everhap])y. To those who are 
fond of this life, nothing is so terrible as death. It is 
sli angc, that after the experience oi so many ages, we 
should not judge more justly of the present, and the 
future, so as to take j)roper measures in the one for the 
oth(y\ We are in love with tliis world, as if it were 
never to Jiave an end ; and wo neglect the next, as if it 
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had no beginning. The memory of the greatest actors 
upon the theatre of the world shall perish with them 
God permits all to be lost in the abyss of oblivion, and 
man more than the rest. The pyramids of Egypt are 
yet visible, but the name of him who built them is not 
known. What then will the pleasantest life here avail, 
if by the neglect of Christian means, it leads not to a 
sweeter and happier death, and a glorioustimmortality ? 

2. “ Therefore bo ye also ready: for in such an hour as 
ye think not, the Son of Man cometh,'* Matt. xxLv. 44. 
These words are addressed to every one of us in particu- 
lar. Yet all men (for few, even among persons of piety, 
are to be excepted) reckon upon a long life, and form 
plans accordingly. And from whence proceeds this ob- 
stinate hope of life ? It is because we love it passionate-* 
ly. From whence is it that we affect to remove death 
at such a great distance from us ? It is because wo do 
not love the kingdom of God, nor the glory of the life to 
come. O gross and stupid mortals, who cannot raise 
themselves above this earth, wherein even by their own 
confession they c^e miserable! The true manner of 
preparing for the last moment, is to spend all tjic others 
well, and ever to expect that important event. 


fiii'teentii day. 

ON ETERNAL HOPE. 

“ Eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things whi^ h God 
hath prepared for them that love him,” I Cor. ii. 9 . 
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What proportion is there between what we do upon 
earth, and what we hope for in heaven ? The primitive 
Christians incessantly rejoiced in the prospect of their 
hope ; heaven seemed ever open before them. Neither 
troubles nor disgrace, torments nor cruel death, could 
divert them from the view of it. They knew the infinite 
bounty that was to reward their sulferings; therefore, 
they thought ^they could never suffer enough. They 
were transported with joy, whenever they were deemed 
worthy of some gi*eat humiliation ; while we, cowardly 
souls, would sufl’er nothing ; and the reason is, because 
we want those hopes that should support us. The 
least crosses overwhelm us, even those that spring fi om 
our pride, folly, or effeminacy. 

2. Those who sow in tears shall reap in joy,"' Psalm 
exxvi. 5. We must sow that we may reap, and this 
life is the seed-time : in the next we shall reap the fruit 
of our labours. The caniarman, idle and impatient, 
^ould reap without sowing. We would serve Cod at 
little cost. We would have the way to him made wide, 
smooth, and easy. To hope for much, and suffer little, 
is what self-love aims at. Blind as we are, shall we 
never see that tfio kingdom of God sutlers violence, and 
that only those } who do themselves violence are 
woi-thy to enter \if Let us mourn and be gi*ieved here, 
upon earth, since blessed are they that mourn;’' and 
woe unto tltese who receive their consolation in this life. 
The time will come> when these vain joys shall be con- 
fi)unded. The world shall weep in its turn, but God 
shall wipe away all tears from our eyes. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY. 


OF OUIl DAILY BREAD. 

‘‘Grive US this day our daily bread/’ Matt. vi. II. Ijy 
bread is meant not only the bodily food which JVovI- 
dence provides us with, but also that nourishment of 
truth, which God daily provides for our souls: it is tlic 
bread which nourisheth to eternal life, which improves 
and fortifies the soul in trials of faith. This God allots 
us each day ; appointing precisely those inwai’d disposi- 
tions and outward circumstances, which are most lecjni- 
site to make us advance in faith and self-denial; and we 
l eccive our daily broad from him, by accepting, as from 
his hand, all his appointments. 

2, Hunger gives a relish to food, and renders it bene- 
ficial. Why have we not a hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ? Why are not our spiritual ap^)etites as 
keen as those of the body? We think the man sick who 
has lost his appetite; and so it is with our souls: tliiey 
languish, and arc in an evil state, as long as they are* 
without a spiritual hunger for that food wdiich eomctJi 
from God. Truth and righteousness are the fV»od for 
the soul. To know wdiat is truly to be filled with 

it, te be strengthened by it, tMu is the spiritual food, tlu^ 
heavenly bread we are to feed upon. Let us then ap- 
pear before God with the earnestness of poor beggars 
who crave a morsel of bread to subsist on. The worst 
kind of poverty is, not being sensible of our wants. Let 
us therefore read and pray -with this mental hunger for 
wdiat should nourish our souls; \vith tins ai‘<lciit thii-st 
for that water which springs up into everlasting life. 
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Nothing but an oaniest and constant desire of instruc- 
tion can qualify us for the knowledge of the wonders of 
the law of God, Every one receives this knowledge 
only in proportion as he desires it. A cjreat degree of 
this desire is the proper preparation for receiving the 
holy sacrament of the Lord^s Supper. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY. 


ON THE INWARD PEACE OF THE SOUL. 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you, 
not as the world giveth, give 1 unto you/' John xiv. 27. 
All men seek for peace, but many seek it where it is not 
to be found. They seek it in the world, which is ever 
promising, but can never give us a solid peace ; that is 
the gift of Christ alone, who rcconciles man to himself, 
subdues tht passions, sets bounds to the desires, inspii'es 
the hopes of eternal happiness, and gives the joy of the 
Holy Ghost ; such a joy as exists in the midst of sufler- 
iiigj'and flowing from an inexhaustible source, becomes 
a perpetual foundation of delight, whicli the malignity 
of the world can never inteiTupt or diminish. 

2. True peace is only to be found in the possession of the 
fa vour of God ; and this cannot be attained but by faith 
and obedience. Remove all forbidden objects ; renounce 
all unlawful desires; banish all over-anxious care and 
anxiety, desire only God ; seek only (rod ; and then you 
siiall enjoy peace, such a peace as tiie world cannot dis- 
turb.^ ¥ov what can disturb your repose? Is it poveity, 
disgi’ace, disappointments, imvard or outward crosses ? 

R 
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You sliould look on all these in the hand of God as real 
favours, of wliicli he vouchsafes to make you partakers. 
Then the world will appeal* in its true light, have a new 
appearance to you, and nothing shall rob you of tile 
peace you enjoy* 


EIGHTEENTH DAY. 

OF DECEITFUL JOYS. 

** I said of laughter, it is mad; and of mii*th, what 
doth it r' Eccles. ii. 2. The joys of the world can only 
be compared to those of delirious persons who have 
been deprived of their reason by dissipation. Delusion 
is the only cause of their pleasures. We think ourselves 
in abundance, when in reality we ai'e (juite destitute. 
Death wdll end this dream of folly, and w*hcn wh^ awake 
wo shall be confounded at our poverty. . Wretched, 
therefore, are those whose thirst alter the pleasures of 
the world renders them incapable of true consolation. 
Let us say continually of such vain and insipid rnirth, 
what doeth it ! Nothing is a solid subject of joy. but the 
hope of God*s favour, through the Lord Jesus (,'hrist. 
All other delight is but a mere dream. 

2. Whosoever shall di'ink of this water shall thirst 
again,'’ John iv. 13. This may bo justly applied to all 
worldly enjoyments ; the more we enjoy them, the mt>re 
w*e want them. The more w^e drink of these corrupted 
waters, tlio more w'e thirst. The possession of riches 
only increases our desire aftei* tlieui. Avarici' and ambi- 
tion are more discontented for w^hat they have not, than 
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contented with what they have. The enjoyment of 
pleasures only softens the soul, and renders it insatiable ; 
and it is easier, through Divine grace, to persevere in a 
state of fervour and penitence, than to recover it again, 
when we have given way to* pleasure and relaxation. 
Let us keep our heart with care, lest the world and its 
vain joys should seduce it, and leave us nothing in the 
end but despair. • 


NINETEENTH DAY. 

ON HOLY TEARS. 


Blessed are they that mouiTi, for they shall be com- 
forted, Matt. V. 4. AVhat new kind of tears are these, 
saith St Augustine, which render those happy who shed 
them? This happiness consists in being afflicted for the 
wickediies^! of the world, the many dangers which sur- 
round us, and the inexhaustible corruptions of our hearts. 
It is the gift of God to feai* losing his love; to fear lest 
we should wander irom the strait way. The saints 
shed tears for this. It is difficult to rejoice while in 
danger of losing Avhat one values most, and of losing 
one’s self with it. It is impossible not to be afflicted; 
while all we see is but vanity, error, oilences, forgetful- 
ness, and contempt of the God wo love. We ought to 
weep at so many sad occasions of sorrow ; and our afflic- 
tion shall be pleasing to God. He himself inspires it ; 
the love of him causes our tears to How, and he himsell 
sha% wipe them from oui* eyes. 

2. We hear Jesus Christ say, Woe unto you that 
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laugh now, for ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto you 
that are rich, for ye have received your consolation,' ’ 
Luke vi. 24, 25. And yet we continually seek after 
mirth and riches, lie also saith, Blessed arc they 
that wecp,^* yet we fear nothing so much as sorrow. 
We should feel deep concein, not only for the dangers 
of our own estate, but for every thing that is vain and 
criminal in othejjs. We should weep both for ourselves 
and others; all deserve our tears. Happy the tears 
which spring from grace, that give us a dislike for these 
transitory things, and produce in us the dcsii’o of eternal 
happiness. 


TWENTIETH DAY. 


ON WORLDLY WISDOM. 


“ The children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light,'' Luke xvi. 8. Tlie wis 
dom of the worldly-minded must be great, since .h\sus 
Christ assurcth us it is greater than that of the children 
of God; but, notwithstanding all its pretences and fair 
appearances, it is fatal to those who take it Jor tlu'ir 
guide. This crooked and subtile wisdom stands direct 
ly opposed to that of God, which is ever plain and sim 
pie ; and what does it avail its possessors, since they ai o 
always taken in their own devices? The apostle St 
James saith of this kind of wisdom, that it is earthly, 
animal, or sensual, and devilislj, .James iii. 15. “ Earth- 
ly," because the extent of its cares is the ac(iiiisitioii and 
possession of earthly things. “ Animal, or sensual," be 
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cause it seeks only to make provision for the gratifica- 
tion of our passions or sensual appetites ; and “ devilish,” 
because to the subtilty and penetration of a demon, it 
joins also his malice. Men so qualified, think to impos<* 
u])on others, but in the event they only deceive them- 
selves. 

2. Blind, therefore, are all those who think tlieinselv(*s 
endowed with wisdom without the grace of Christ, 
which alone can make us truly wise. They are like 
those wlio pursue phantoms in the dark, or like those 
who, in a dream, think themselves awake, and believe 
all the objects presented to their fancy to be real, and a 
true picture of life. So great is their infatuation, that, 
while they are pursuing after their vain object, they sec 
not what lies in the way before them — often disgrace ; 
always death, judgment, and eternity. These great 
objects daily advance, and approach nearer to profane 
men ; yet they perceive them not. Their ]>olitical skill 
foresees every thing but the inevitable fall and annihila- 
tion of all that they set their licmls upon, O mad and 
infatuated men, when will you open your eyes to the 
light of Jesus Christ, which discovers the emptiness of 
all grandeur here below ! 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 


ON TRUST IN GOD. 

“ k is better to trust in the Lord, than to put confi- 
dence in man,” Ps. cxviii. 8. We fire ever trusting to 
one another, to weak friends, to unfaithfiil servants ; yet 
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we fear to put our trust and confidence in God. We 
can rely upon the writing of a great man in public au~ 
thority, as to our temporal concerns, but wc will not 
confide in the assurance of the gospel. The world pro- 
mises, and we believe : God not only J^'promises, but 
swears by himself, and we doubt whether w'e should be- 
lieve! What disrespect to God! What mischief to 
ourselves is this ! Let us restore the true order of things, 
and regulate our confidence by the laws of a just propor- 
tion. Let us perform what depends upon us with fideli- 
ty ; and assuredly expect what depends upon God. Let 
us suppress all hastiness of passion, and all solicitude 
disguised under the name of zeal : They who act thus 
shall establish themselves in God, and become immove- 
able as Mount Zion. 

2. Our trust in God with regard to our salvation, 
ought to be still more elevated and linn. St l^iul saith 
with confidence, ** I can do all things through Ohnst, 
who strengthened me.’’* AVhcii I thought myself able 
to do everything, then I was incapable of doing any 
thing. Now, that I begin to despair of myself, and have 
no hope left but in God, I find in him all tliiat is want- 
ing in myself. I glory in my infirmities, and the mis- 
fortunes of my life, because they serve to cure my mis- 
takes concerning the world and myself. I ought to es- 
teem myself happy that his merciful afllictions have re- 
duced me to exti'cmities ; since, in this debasement, 1 
shall bo endowed with his strength, I shall be hid under 
liis wings, and environed with tiiat special protection 
which he extends to his devoted children, who have 
dependence but upon himself. 


* Vhil. iv. 13. 
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TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 


ON THE DEPTH OF GOD’S MERCY. 

How great is the loving kindness of the Lord our 
Oixi, and his compassion unto such as fear him I” Ps. 
xxxi. 19. Why do wo delay to cast ourselves into the 
depth of this ahyss? The more we trust in his mercy 
by faith and love, the more we shall be in a state of sal- 
vation. Let us give ourselves up to Cod without appre- 
hension of danger. 1 [o will love us, and cause us to love 
him; and this love increasing daily, shall produce in us 
nil other virtues. ‘ lie alone shall replenish our hearts, 
which the world has agitated and intoxicated, but never 
could lill. He will take nothing from us but what tends 
to make us unhappy. He will only make us despise the 
world, which we do perhaps already : our hearts being 
renewed, our actions will then be pure; all our conduct 
being regulated by love to God. The most ordinary 
and soi'mingly iiidillerent actions shall become exercises 
of virtue, and sources of consolation. We shall behold 
tlie approacli of death with composure, as the beginning 
of life immortal ; for as St Paul saith, “ we would not be 
unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life."’* Then our eyes shall Ixj open, 
and wc shall discover the mercy which God has exer- 
cised tow^ards us. 

2. Consider, as in the presence of God, the efiects of 
that infinite mercy wdiicli you have already experienced, 
the fight which you have received from Christ, the good 


♦ ? Cor. V. 4. 
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thoughts he has inspired you with, the sins he has for- 
given, the snares of the M-’orld he has preserved you 
from, the extraordinary assistance he has afforded you : 
endeavour to excite your love toward him by tlie remem- 
brance of the crosses he has dispensed for your sanctifi- 
cation, for these are also riches of his mercy, which you 
ought to consider as signal testimonies of his love. Let 
the sense of what is past, inspire you with a confidence 
in him for the future. Learn from these,, that he has 
Joved you too much not to love you still. Distrust not 
him, but yourself only; and remember that, as the 
apostle saith, “ He is the Father of mercies, and God of 
all comfort,” 2 Cor. i. 3. He sometimes separates these 
two; his comforts are withdrawn, but his mercy endures 
for ever. He hath, in his grace, deprived you of what 
was sweet and sensible, because you required to be 
humbled and punished for having sought vain comforts 
elsewhere. This chastisement is still a now depth of his 
divine mci*cy. 


TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


ON THE EASINESS OF C1IKIST*S YOKE. 


‘‘ My yoke is easy and my burden is light,” Matt. xi. 
30, Let not the name of terrify us, for it is tlu^ < 
yoke of Christ, and he helps us to bear it; he inspires 
us to love it ; he endears it to us by the inward charms of 
righteousness and truth. IIo gives a disgust for false 
pleasures, and renders the practice of virtue delightful. 
He supports man against himselti frees liim from his 
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original corruption, and renders him strong, notwith- 
standing his weakness. What fearest thou, 0 man of 
little faith ? Let God exert himself in thee. Ahandoii 
thyself to him. You sufler, but you shall suffer with 
inward love and peace. You shall fight, but you shall 
gain the victory; for God himself shall fight for you, 
and reward your success. You shall weep, but your 
tears will be pleasing, and God himself will wipe them 
from your eyes. You shall no longer follow your pas- 
sions ; but, after a voluntary sacrifice of your supposed 
liberty, you will find liberty unknown to the world, and 
more valuable tlian universal empire. 

2. What blindness it is to fear being too deeply 
engaged with God! The more we love him, the 
moi-e we shall love his commandments ; that love Avill 
comfort us in our losses, sweeten our crosses, set us free 
from all other dangerous aflections, make us see, even 
through a cloud of afllictions, the hand of mercy that 
dispenses them to us, arid make us discover in death it- 
self an etenial glory and felicity. What thou have wo 
to fear ? Is it a misfortune to be fi eed from the heavy 
yoke of the world, and bear the light burden of Jesus 
Christ? Do we fear to be happy, or too much delivered 
fi'om ourselves, from the whims of our pride, and fi*om 
the tyranny of a deceitful world ? 


TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 

ON F.\LSE LIBERTY, 
f 

“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’" 
2 Cor. iii. 17. The love of liberty is one of the most 
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daugerous passions of the heai*t of man ; it happens with 
this, as with the rest of the passions, it deceives ail those 
who follow it; and instead of true libei-ty, it reduces 
them to the most servile and infamous slavery, for what 
else can we call the life of worldly men? What do they 
endure in order to obtain the good opinion of those whom 
they so much hate and despise? What trouble have 
they to stifle those passions which they would control, 
and to gratily those they are willing to indulge ; to con- 
ceal their inward vexations, and save appearances? Is 
this the liberty we are so fond ofi and which we are sty 
unwilling to sacrifice for God? I perceive in it nothing 
but constraint, base and unworthy slavery, and a de- 
plorable necessity of attempting to disguise ourselves be- 
fore God, who only wishes us to come to him that we 
may be saved ; and giving up of ourselves to the world, 
which can only enslave and ruin us. 

2. It is imagined that the men of the world, in giving 
the reins to their passions, find true enjoyment ; but those 
who think thus, do not consider the irksomeness, loath- 
ings, and disappointments, inseparable li'om the pursuit 
of pleasure; and the many humiliations, contradictions, 
and mortifications which attend such a state. "Tbe. out- 
ward appearance is pleasing, but within is vexation 
and anxiety. .Mankind think freedom consists in 
depending on no one but ourselves : this is an ex- 
travagant mivStake ; there is no such state, there is 
no such condition, wherein man docs not depend on 
many others, wherein he is not more obliged to follow 
their fancies than his ow n. With many, the chief busi- 
ness of life is a perpetual constraint by the law^s of good- 
breeding, and supposed necessity to please others : and 
besides, our passions arc the worst of our tyrants ; if we 
obey them but by halves, must ever be in a i (ni)ctiial 
strife find contest within ; and if we entirely give our- 
selves up to them, it is hoiTid to think to what extremi- 
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tics they will lead ; they will torment the heart, trample 
on all the laws of honour and reason, and, like a torrent, 
sweep all before them, and yet never be satisfied. Pre- 
serve me, O my God, from this fatal slavery, which the 
presumption of man calls liberty! Liberty is to bo found 
only in thee, thy truth shall set us free, and make us 
experience, that to serve thee Is to reign. 


TWKNTY-FIFTH DAY. 

ON THE PERFECT DEVOTINO OF OURSELVES TO GOD. 

“ Lord, wdiat wilt thou have me to do?'' Acts ix. 6. 
Thus said St l^iul, in his inquiry when ho was miracu- 
lously struck to the earth, and con veiled by the grace of 
that Jesus whom he had persecuted. Alas! hoAv often 
have we persecuted him by our infidelities, our humours, 
and our 'passions, which have withstood the work of his 
mercy in our Jiearts ! At last he has struck us down by 
tribulation ; he has mnislied our pride, he has confounded 
our worldly wisdom, and put our self-love to shame. 
Let us then say unto liim with a perfect resignation, 
“ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do!’' hitherto 
iny return to thee has been very imperfect, I have used 
many evasions, and endeavoured to save all I possibly 
<‘ould, from tlie total sacrifice v- hich I ought to make to 
thee. But I am now ready to give up' all, and desire 
that thou mayest become master of my life and actions. 

% Nor is it sulficicnt that the oblation wc make to 
God be universal; it will bo nothing while it continues 
wavering and uncertain, it must descend to particulars, 
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and be ratified by practice. Too long/’ saith St 
Augustine, have I possessed an unsettled and feeble 
will for God.” Good purposes avail us nothing, and are 
worth nothing if wo do not put them in practice. We 
must desire and pursue perfection with gi’cafer eager- 
ness than we ever sought temporal good, and not do less 
for God than we have already done for the world. Let 
us search our hearts : am I determined to sacrifice to 
God my strictest fi'iendships, my most confirmed habits, 
my most predominant inclinations, and my most agi-ee- 
able amusements ? 


TWENTY-SIXTH DAY. 


ON THE TERMS MEN WOULD MAKE WITU GOD. 


“How long will ye halt between two opinions!?” 1 
Kings xviii. 21. "We well know, that if we wish to be 
saved, we must serve and love God; but we would wil- 
lingly separate from that love and that service all tliat 
is burdensome, and leave only what is agreeable to us. 
W’^e would serve him upon the terms of giving him only 
words and ceremonies; and of those ceremcuiies, only 
such as are not too long and tedious. Wo would love* 
God on the terms of loving with him, and perhaps 
above him, things which he has forbidden: or we would 
love him upon terms of diminishing nothing in that 
blind self-love, whereby, instead of referring ourselves to 
Gf>d, by whom and for wdiom w e exist, w'^e, on Jie con- 
trary, refer God to ourselves, and only seek him as a 
source of comfort when the creatures fail us. We w^ould 
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serve and love him upon terms of being sometimes 
ashamed of him, and only pay him some outward show 
of religion, not venturing to give him any more than the 
world will allow and approve of. What kind of love 
and service is this? 

2. God will admit of no other terms with us, but those 
which have covenanted in our baptism, wherein we 
promised to renounce the world for his sake. The first 
great commandment of his law requires, that we should 
love him unreservedly, with all our heart, all our mind, 
and all our strength. Can it be said that he sincerely 
loves God, who pays so much deference to the world, his 
adversary, against which he has denounced so many 
judgments? Can it bo said that ho loves God, who 
fears knowing him too much, lest he should make him 
too great sacrifices ? Can it be said that he loves God, 
who contents himself in not affronting him, nor pains 
himself to please him, nor is zealous for an opportunity 
to testify his ardr>ur and sincerity to serve him? (tckI 
sets no limits to his love towards us, therefore, our re- 
turns to him should be of the same nature. 


WENTY-SEVENTII DAY. 


ON SPENDING OUR TIME WELL. 

liCt US not be weary in well doing,” Gal. vi. iK 
The night coincth when no man can work,” John ix. 
1. ^riine is precious, but we are ignorant of its tnu' 
> alue; nor will wo learn it before it is too hite to pri)tit 
l>y it. Our friends demand it of us as a trifle, and we 
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bestow it accordingly: it is often a burden to us, and 
costs us some pains to know how to dispose of it; yet a 
day will come, when we shall think a quarter of an hour 
moi’o valuable than all the treasures of the earth. God, 
most liberal and bounteous of all other things, teaches 
us, by the frugal dispensations of his providence, how 
careful we |ought to be to make good use of time, be- 
cause he nev(u* gives us two moments together, nor 
grants us a second, until he has withdrawn the ffrst, 
still keeping the third in his own hand, so that wx* aro 
entirely uncertain whether we shall have it or not. 
Time is given us to prei/^re for eternity, and eteiTiity 
will not be too long to lament our lost time, if we have' 
made a bad use of it. 

2. Our wdiole lih*, ns wxll as our heart, belongs -to 
God; they are neillie <>( them too mu(‘h for him: he 
gave us them i‘or no other end than to love and serve 
him. Let us, tlu ixfoi e, rob him of nothiiig. It is not 
in our poivei* every iiiomcnt to do great things for liini ; 
but we mry always do what is proper for our station. 
To be si’ !it, to suffer, and to pray, wdicii tliere is no 
room for active service, is pleasing and acceptable to 
(jod. A disap])ohitmeiit, a contradiction, an hijury re- 
ceived and endured, for the sake of God, is of as mucfi 
value as a long prayer, and tlic time is not lost wdiich is 
spent ill tlie practice of meekness and patience. But we 
must be very cautious that those sullerings arc not occa- 
sioned by our own misconduct. Thus wx sliould regu* 
late om* life, and redeem the time,” as St I’aul saitli, 
“ flying from the world,” its vain amusements, useless 
correspondence, and unprofitable conversations, which 
serve only to dissipate the mind, and indulge the heart 
in self-love. By such means wx shall find time for tlu? 
service of God. Evciy moment that is employed other- 
wise, is lost. 
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TWENTY-EldllTH DAY. 

ON THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

“ Walk before mo, and be thou perfect,’' Gen. xvii. 1. 
Thus said God unto Abraham. By these words we are 
instructed, that to live in the presence of God is the way 
to perfection. AVTienevcr we depart from that way, it is 
by losing sight of God, and forgetting our dependence 
upon him. God is the light by which we see, and the 
end at which we should aim. all the transactions 
and events of life, we should considei* only the order of 
his providence, and seek to maintain a sense of his pre- 
sence in the midst of all our avocations, as in these wc 
should have no other intention but purely that of obey- 
ing him. 

2. “ I will lift u[) mine eyes to the hills, from whence 
coineth njiy holp,” Bsal. exxi, 1, Looking only to our 
leet is licit i^ufiicient for our deliverance from the innuin- 
erable snai'os that siu round us ; the danger, indeed, is 
below, but the deliverance can only come from above ; 
thither must wo raise our eyes to him Irom whom our 
help cometh. We are continually encompassed by our 
enemies ; nor are we, by reason of our infiiTnities, in less 
<langer from within ; there is no hope for us but in Jesus 
(’hrist, who has overcome the worhi for himself and for 
us ; his omnipotence will support our infinnities. 
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TWENTY-NINTH DAY. 


ON THE LOVE OOD HATH FOR US. 

“ I have loved you with an everlasting love,” «ler. 
xxxi. 3. Before all ages, even before we had our pre- 
sent being, he thought of us, and thought of us only to 
do us good. What he meditated from eternity, he exe- 
cuted in due time. His bountiful hand has bestowed on 
us all kinds of blessings ; nor have our infidelities, nor 
our ingratitudes, numberless as they are, dried up th(^ 
fountain of his gills, nor stopped the course of his mer- 
cies. O love without beginning, which has loved us 
during infinite ages, even when we could bc' neither sen- 
sible of it, nor acknowledge it ! O love without mea- 
sure, which has made us what we arc, which luvs given 
us what we have, and which also promises us infinitely 
more! O love without interruption, and without change, 
which all the bitter waters of our iniquities cotild never 
extinguish! O my God, have we a heai*t that is not 
pierced with gratitude, love, and tenderness, for such iii- 
«»xpressibl(? gi ace! 

2. But what do we behold? A God, who, after Juiv - 
iiig given all, gives up himself*! A God ^vho conu's to 
seek after us, even when we are utterly lost! He who 
condescended to hike the form of a servant, to deliver us 
from the slavery of our enemies! Tfe who made himself 
poor to enrich us! He who calls us and pursues us, 
wherever we fiy! He who expired in torments to save 
us from etemal death, and oilers us in lieu there d' eter- 
nal life ! Yet how often do we refuse both him and tlic 
life he oflersl What should we take a man to be, avIio 
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should love another as God loves us? and what punish- 
ments do not those deserve, who, after this great sacri- 
Jice, shall not love the Lord Jesus Christ? 


THIRTIETH DAY. 


ON THE LOVE WE OUGHT TO HAVE FOR GOD. 


' “ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
on the earth that I desire beside thee,*’ Psalm Ixxiii. 25. 
AVhen we say to God* that we love him with our heart, 
it is often mere words without truth or meaning. , We 
have learnt it in our infancy, and we continue to use it 
wdiCH w'c are growm up, without thinking what w^e say. 
To love God is t# have no other wdll but his; to keep 
faithfully his holy law, and have in abhon’ence all viola- 
tion of it. To love God, is to love what Christ loved- 
poverty, humiliation, and suflerings:— to hate what 
Christ hated— the world and its vanity. Can it be 
said, that we love an object, which vre do not wish to re- 
semble? To love God, is to desire to converse with 
him, to wish to walk with him, to sigh and languish 
afUu* him. That is but a false love w^hich has no de- 
sire to see the beloved. 

2. Our Lord “came to bring fire upon the eai*ili,” 
Luke xi. 4J), and desired that fire might overspread it. 

■ Yet men live in a deadly coldness and indiftcrcnce. * 
They love money, fine mansions, titles, and a chimera 
whiclf they call reputation; they Ipve conversation, 
ainuseinent, even the meanest and the most contempti- 
ble things; but Divine love very seldom finds a place jii 
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their hearts. O Lord, do thou reign over us, iiotwith- 
stiiiidiiig our infidelities. Let the fire of thy love extin- 
guish ull other! What can we see lovely out of thee, 
which is not to be found in its full perfections in thee, O 
tiiou fountain of all good ! Grant us but grace to love 
thee, and we shall then love thco only, and our love 
^hall be eternal! 


TIIIRTY-FIRST DAY. 

SENTIMENTS OF DIVINE LOVE. 


“ AVe love him because he first loved us,” 1 John iv. 
19. But when shall we return lov#for love ? AVheu 
shall we seek after him who seeks after us, and who 
bears us in his arms? It is within his tender and f«- 
iherly bosom that we forget him; it is tlfi-ough th<- 
sweetness of his gifts that we cease to think of hiiT) : 
what we receive from him every moment, instead of tv]!- 
derly afiecting us, does but serve to amuse us. lie is tiu’ 
fountain from whence flow all pleasures ; the creature?? 
are but the channels, and the channels make us reckon 
the source as nothing. His immense love pursues uj? 
wherever ^ve go, and we continually fly from its pur 
suits I lie is every whei^, and we see him no whej t*. 
We think ourselves alone, when we have only him: he 
does all, and we cannot rely upon him in any thing : wc 
take our affairs to be in a desperate case, wdieu we have 
no resource left us but what his providence can supply, 
as if infinite and almighty love was capable of doing no* 
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tliinjr I O monstrous folly ! O subversion oF the whole 
man ! 

2. Yet thou, O love, bearostwith us! thou waitcfii|i uy.)- 
on us with a j)atience without end, and even seemest, by 
thy excess of |)atiencc, to indulge us in our ingratitudes, 
<wen they who desire to love thee, love tliec only for 
themselves, for their consolation or for their security. 
Where are they that love thee for thy own sake? Where 
are they that love thee, because they were created for 
no other end but to love thee? They are unknown 
among men, and their names written only in thy book. 
I )Ut to what ])urf)()se doth the world subsist, if we love 
)iot thee, or if we love thee not so as to be fully sensible 
that the love of thee is far above every other blessing ? 
This was thy intention in )>roducing without thee what 
is not thyself; it was thy design to create beings, who, 
Jiolding all from thee, should devote themselves to thee 
ah.me. 


ON THE WORDS, LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY. 
Luke xi. J. 


< ) iiord, I know not what 1 should ask of thee. Th(»u 
<»iily knowest what are my wants; and thou Invest me 
hotter than 1 can love myself. O Lord, give to me, tliy 
child, what is necessary, whatever it may be. I dare 
not ask either crosses or consolations. All tliat J shall 
do is to yiresent myself befoi-e tliee. 1 lay open my heart 
to theiL Jlehold my wants, whicli I am not acciuainted 
with ; and do according to thy mercy. Smite or heal 
Ifepress igje, or raise me up : 1 adore all thy paq)oses, 
witlKjut knowing them : I have nothing to say for iny- 
scUL-tuke me in sacritice. 1 entiivly abandon myseli 
to thee. I have no more any desire but to accomplish tiiy 
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w ill. “ Lord, teach me to pray and pray thou thy- 
self ill me. 


A fatuer’s advice to his son. 

Look, my son, upon an awful sense of God, a devotil 
afloction toward him, and a fear of offending him, aj; 
the very foundation of all religion and virtue. If you 
are destitute of this, you will despise the best instruc- 
tions that 1 can give you, and will render yourself un- 
happy in this life, and for ever miserable in that to 
come. 

Tills world is a place of artifice, vice, and delusion, 
and it will try to entice you from your obedience : but 
reniemlier, there is none that can love you so well as 
ytuir parents; therefore, be not deceived by it; but avoid 
its (company: for, if you sufl'er yourself to follow any 
kind of wickedness in imitation of others, though advis- 
ed to the contraiw, you will certainly draw the anger nf 
i rod upon you, and he will punish you with su:kn(?s^ 
and poverty; and if you still go on in your wickedness, 
will s(X»ii Jifter punish you with death. Avoid then, niy 
beloved son, this ruinous abyss, and follow the humble 
advice of thy affectionate father, whoiw^ happiness con- 
si.sts in thine. 

Next to God, observe a suitable reverence and obetli- 
enc(^ towai'd your father, when he teaches you to fear 
God, or rcprove.s thee for having done amiss; but let 
thy mother’s commands be strictly obeyed by thee, and 
l>e sure never to <lepart from them. 

He .sui'e to regard the advice of your parents in all 
things, and treasure it up in your mind, for this will bt^ 
of more real value than any thing they have to bestow 
upon you ; it will make you more esteemed by God, and 
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more respected by all worthy and good men, than world- 
ly treasures or honours. 


DIRECTIONS FOR A HOLY LIFE. 

1. The principal instrument, or means of our perfec- 
tion, is contained in this one expression of God to Abra- 
ham, — “ Walk in my presence, and bo thou perfect/’* 

2. The presence of (^od calms the mind, gives sweet 
repose and quiet, even in the midst of our daily labours ; 
but then we must be resigned to him without any n*- 
serve. 

3. When we have found God, there is nothing 
worth looking for in men ; we must then give u[) oui* 
l)est friends, for the good friend is in the heart, tlu* 
spouse who is jealous, and will have everything else put 

i)Ut. 

4. It does not require a gi’eat deal of time U* love 
(fod, to draw near and enjoy his presence, to lift up our 
heart to him, or to adore liim from the bottom of our 
heart, or to make him an ollering of what we do and 
buHer; for* the very “kingdom of God is within us,” 
Luke xvii. 21, which nothing can molest. 

When the hurry and disti’action of the senses, and 
the roving of the imagination, hinder us from getting 
into a quiet and composed frame of mind, let us at least 
c<ilm ourselves, by the integrity of (uir will ; and the very 
desire of a coinpoaui'o does in a inanmu’ ])rove a suth - 
eicnt one. We must also turn our minds inward 
Go<l, and do whatsoever he would have us, with a pure 
and upright intention. 

* Cenwin^yii. 1. The words of the text are, “ Walk before me, and 
be thou perteci but the author's words in French are, Man’hv.z en ma 
,it vous serez par/ait: “ Walk in my presence, and you shall be 

perfect. '* 
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6. We must endeavour from time to time to excit< 
in us a desire to be devoted and resigned to God, witl 
all the powers and faculties of the soul ; that is to say 
to contemplate him with our mind, and with our will t< 
love him : let us also desire, that our senses may be con 
secrated to him in all their operations. 

7. Let us take care we be not occupied too lonji: 
either ^outwardly or inwardly, about unprotitable thing>s 
which create such distractions both of heart and mind 
and draw them so much out of themselves, that it h 
with difficulty they can be brought again to be inwani 
enough to find God. 

•S. As soon as we feel that some foreign object 
gives us pleasure and joy, let us witiidraw our hearl 
fi'oiu it ; and, that the heart may not take up its rest iii 
it, let us presently show it its true object and sovoreij;;)/ 
good, thjit is, God himself. If we are but faithful in 
ever so small a degree, to wean ourselves inwardly from 
the creatures, so as to hinder them from resting in the 
heuit, which God has reserved to himself, there to b( 
honoure<l, a<lored, and loved, we shall quickly taste tlmr 
pure joy, which God never fails to give a soul that »> 
free aiul disengaged from worldly affections. • 

When we perceive in ourselves a strong and voi v 
eager desire after any thing whatsoever ; and fiixl that 
our humour ari<l inclination carry us t(»o precipiUitely t ) 
dc» any thing, be it only to say something, to see an oh 
Ject, or go any where; let us strive to moderate ouv 
solves, and request of God that he would stay the prcci 
pitation of our thoughts, and the commotion we are no 
der, because that lu» has said that his spirit abides ii"t 
in hurry and commotion. 

10. Let us take care that wc do not concern and bu^> 
ourselves too much with wliat others say and do; and 
that wc let it not too much into our minds, for it is ' 
great cause and source of disturbiince. 
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11. As soon as we perceive what it is God requires of 
us, in any particular th^ presents itself, let us stick to 
that, and withdraw ourselves from everything else ; by 
that means wo shall always preserve a freedom and 
evenness of soul, and shall cut off a great many needless 
things, which encumber the mind, and hinder it from 
turning easily to God. 

12. All excellent means of keeping ourselves in an inward 
<[uiot and freedom of spirit, is at the finishing of every 
action to bound there all refrections arising from it, the 
resj)ects and regai'ds of s(df-love, sometimes from vain 
joy, and sometimes from gi’ief, because this is one of our 
greatest evils. Happy is the man who retains nothing 
in his mind but wliat is necessary, and who only thinks 
of each thing just when it is the time to think of it : so 
tjiiat it is ratlu'i* God who excites the preception and idea 
of it, by ail impression and discovery of his vrill, which 
we must perforin, tlian the mind’s being at the trouble 
to forecast and find it. 

13. Let us accustom ourselves to have our minds 
inwardly recollected in the day time, and during the 

• course of our employments, by looking singly to God; by 
that let US still all the co'mmotions of our heart, as soon 
as we ])i reeive it disturbed and moved. Let us forsake 
all pleasures w hich come not fi’om God, put away all 
vain thouglits and wild imaginations, and speak no idle 
word. liOt us seek God M'ithin us, and we shall infrilli- 
])ly find liiui, and with him joy and peace. 

14. In our worldly occupations, let us be employed 
more with God than with them. To do them well, we 
must <lo them as in his presence, and for his sake. At 
^he sight of God’s majesty, a calmness and serenity 
should }job.se8S our soul. One word of our Saviour’s, in 
time [last, instantly calmed a boisterous and raging sea : 
and now one look of ours towards him, should every day 
do the like. 
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15. We must often lift up our heart to God; he will 
purify, enlighten, and direct it. * It was the daily practice 
of the holy prophet David : “ I have set,*' says^he, “the 
Lord always before me,’* Ps. xvi. 8. Let us also fre- 
quently repeat to ourselves these beautiful expressions of 
the same prophet : “ Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. God 
is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 
Ps. Ixiii. 25, 26. 

16. We need not stay for leisure hours to shut the 
door and retire, for the moment in which we regret the 
want of retirement is enough to bring us into it. We 
must turn our hearts towards God in a simple and fa- 
miliar manner, and with great assurance. The most 
broken minutes arc good at all times, even when at 
meals, and when others are 6})eaking. Unprofitable 
and tedious long stories and relations, instead of tiring, 
may relieve us, by affording some interval of inward re- 
tirement. Thus all things turn to good to those who 
love God. 

17. AVe should often read such books as arc fitting 
and proper for our state and condition, and in reading, 
frequently stop and make a pause, to give place to the 
spirit, that inwardly draws the mind. Two or three 
plain or simple words, but full of the Spirit of God, are 
the hidden manna ; and though we forget the wwds, yet 
they operate secretly, and the soul is fed and nourished 
by tliem. 

18. We must endeavour to have a continual cor- 
respondence and fello^vship with God. Let us be per- 
suaded that the most profitable and desii-able state in 
this life is that of Christian perfection, wliich consists in^ 
the union of the soul with God; an union that includes 
in it all spiritual good ; a familiarity with (sod so great, 
that no two friends upon earth converse oftener together, 
nor with greater endearment, freedom, ease, and open- 
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MOSS of heart ; a wonderful liberty of spirit, that raises lis 
above all events and changes in life, and that frees ns 
from the tyranny of human respect ; an extraordinary 
power for the well performing all our actions, and acquit- 
ting ourselves well in our employments ; a prudence 
truly Christian in all our undertakings ; a peace and 
perfect tranquillity in all conditions ; and, in shc>rt, a 
continual victory over self-love and our passions. 

1.9. This is the happy state to which we arc called : 
we whom Cod has separated from the corruptions of this 
world. If we do not partake of heavenly blessings, it is 
our own fault, since the Bpirit of God disposes and ex- 
cites us continually to aspire after them : but we resist 
him often, eithej; by open repugnance or secret refusal, 
or for want of resolution and courage, or letting our- 
selves be deceived willingly, by the pretexts and artifices 
of self-love, that begets in us abundance of mean indul- 
gences and wrong managements. Let us no more be 
reduced thereto, but, saith the apostle, “ walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the tiiri 
because the days ai-e evil.’* Eph. v. 15, 16*. 



PRAYERS. 


I. 

' Lot thy merciful cars, O Lord, be open to the prayers 
of thy humble servants; and that we may obtain oui* )>o- 
titions, make us to ask such things as shall please the(‘, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

II. 

Assist us mercifully, O Lord, in all our supplications 
and prayers, and dispose the way of thy servants to- 
wards the attainment of everlasting salvation; that, 
among all the changes and chances of this mortal lif(\ 
we may ever be defended by thy most gracious and 
ready help, through Jesus Christ our Lord. xVim n. 

III. 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all Holy 8cri]diires to 
be written for our learning; grant tliat we may in such- 
wise lioar them; read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them; that wc may by patience and comfort of thy holy 
word, embrace arid ever hold fast the blessed ho])e of 
everlasting life, wliich thou hast given us in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


IV. 

Glory be to thee, 0 crucified Love, who at thy Iasi 
supper didst ordain the holy eucharist, the saci*ament 
and feast of love. It was for the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of thy death, O blessed Jesus! 
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and of the benefits we receive thereby, that thou wast 
pleased to ordain this sacred and awful rite. All love, all 
ejlory be to thee! Ah! dearest Lord, how little sensibh^ 
arc we of thy love in dying for us ! who can ever forget 
thee I AVoe’s me, that ever a sinner should tbrgct his 
Saviour I And yet, alas! how prone we are to do it! 
Glory be to thee, O gracious Jesus! who, to help our 
ineniories, and impress thy love deep in our souls, hast 
instituted the blessed sacrament, and hast commanded 
us to do this in remembrance of thee. Let the propitia- 
tory sucrificcj of thy death, which thou didst ofier upon 
th(' oi'oss for the sins of the whole word, and particularly 
foi- our sins, be evei* fresh in our remembrance. O bless- 
ed Saviour, jgt that mighty salvation thy love hath 
wrought for us, never slip out of our minds; but, especial- 
ly, Jet our remembrance of tiiee in the holy sacrament 
he always most lively and aflecting! 0 Jesus! if we love 
tlio(.' truly, w(i shall be sure to frequent thy altar, that 
we may oftc'ii reinemb(»r all the wonderful loves of our 
crucined Uedc'emer. Wo 0 our Lord and our 

(h)d! tljat a bare remembrance of thee is not enough. 
O do tiiou, thciefoie, fix in us such a remembrance of thee 
as is suitable to the in finite love we are to remember; work 
in us all tlioi^e holy and heavenly atTectious, which be- 
come the reinembnaice of a crucified Saviour: and do 
thou so dispose J^ur hearts to be thy guests at thy holy 
table, that we may feel all sweet iiiilueiices of love cru- 
cified, the strengthening and refreshing of our souls, as 
our l)odies are hy the bread and wine! O ^civiful Jesus! 
let that immortal food, wdiieh in the holy cucharist 
thou vouchsafest us, instil into our w(;ak and languish- 
ing souls, new supplies of grace, new life, new love, new 
vigour, and new resolution, that we may never more 
faint, or droop, or tire in our duty. Amen! Loi-d 
.^esus! Amen. 
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V, 

A MORNING PRAYER EOR A FAMILY. 

Alriii;[yhty God ! Father of all iticrcios, we, thine un- 
worthy servants, present ourselves with all humility be- 
fore thy Divine Majesty, to offer to thee tliis our morn - 
ing saci'ifice of praise and thanksgiving for all tliy good- 
ness and loving-kindness vouchsafed to us tliy sinful 
creatures. We bless thee for creating us after thine 
own imago and likeness, for making us capable of hiving 
thee and enjoying thee eternally. ^V'e bless thee for 
preserving us from iimumerable acciden^ and dangers 
through the whole course of our lives till this time; for 
refreshing our bodies the night past with comfortable 
rest and sleep; for bringing us safe to tim light of this 
day. We bless thee for our food and raiment, for our 
health and fricn<is, and for all the comforts and accom- 
modations of this life. fBut, above all, we pi‘aise and 
Anaghify thy holy name, for thine inestimable love in 
the redemption of the world by our Jiord Jesus Christ, 
for the' means of grace, and tor the hope of glor\’^, that it 
hath pleased thee to regenerate us with thy Holy Spirit, 
to receive us for thine own children by adoption, and to. 
incorporate us into thy holy clmrch^nd we Ixseech 
thee give us such a sense of thy great and manifold 
mercies bestowed upon us, as may engage us to a true 
thank fulnessj^u(di as may appear in our lives, by an 
liumble, holy, and olxidient walking Ixdbre thee all oiir 
days.4 We acknowledge, O Lord! that wc have render- 
ed ourselves unworthy of thy favours and blessings, by ' 
our many great and heinous sins: but we do with shame 
and sfirrow confess our fi*cquent broaches of thy holy 
laws, in thought, word, and deed; that we have left un- 
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done those thing's thou hast commanded, and done those 
things thou hast forbidden; and it is of thy mercy alone 
that we are not consumed. Our sins have cried to hea- 
ven against us, and our iniquities justly call for vengeance 
upon us: But, O most mighty and merciful God, who 
hast comj)assion upon all men, and hatest nothing that 
thou hast made, who wouldst not the death of a sinner, 
hut that lie should rather turn from his sins and be 
saved; mercifully forgive us our trespasses, receive and 
comfort us who are grieved and wearied with the burden 
of our sins! Thy property is always to have mercy. To 
thee only it appertaineth to forgive sins. «iii|iare us, 
therefore, good Jjord! spare us, whom thou hast redeem- 
ed; enter iiotjijjto judgment with thy servants, who are 
vile earth and miserable sinners; but so turn thine anger 
from us, who ineelcly acknowledge om‘ vileness, and true 
j-(?pentance of our fixults, that by thy pardon and peace 
we may be cleansed fi*om all our sins, and may serve 
thee with a quiet mind all our days. Raise up, O I^rd, 
tliy power, and come among us,’ and with great i^tht 
succour us, that whereas, through our sins and wicKed- 
ness, we are sore let and hindered in running the race 
that is ^t before us, thy bountiful gi’ace and mer® may 
speedily help an<l deliver us. And then, O Gein who 
art the protector of all that trust in thee, without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy, increase and multiply 
upon us thy mercy, th® thou being our Ruler and 
Guide, we may so pass tnrough this temporal, that we 
finally lose not things eternal. We acknowledge, O 
Lord! that through the weakness of our mortal nature, 
we can do no good thing without thee; grant us, there - 
"" fore, the help of thy gi’ace, that in keeping thy com- 
mandments, we may please thee both in will and deed. 
And thou, who never failest to help and govern those 
w^in thou dost bring up in thy stedfast fear and love, 
keep us, we beseech thee, under the protection of thy 
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!j:<)od Providence, and make us to have a perpetual tear 
and love of' thy holy name. And thou, who preparest 
for them that love thee such thin^.^s as pass man’s un- 
tierstanding, pour into our hearts such love towards 
thee, that we, loving thee above all things, may obtain 
thy ])romises, which exceed all that we can desir^ 
p Give unto us, O Lord, the increase of faith, hope, H^id 
SliaritySi and that we may obtain that which thou dost 
promise, make us to love that which thou dost com- 
mand. Thou hast taught us, that all our doings with- 
out charity are nothing worth; semi, therefore, thy 
Holy WMt, and pour into our hearts that most excel- 
lent gift, the very bond of peace, and of all virtucjs, with- 
out which, whatsoever liveth is counted before thee. 

Rvnd since thou hast given thy only Son to be uiibi us 
both a sacrihce for sin, and also an example of godly life, 
give us gnice, that we may always most thankfully re- 
ceive that his inestimable Ixmetit, and also daily ciidea- « 
voim ourselves to follow the blessed stepsof his most holy; 
liteX Teach us also, to see how frail and uncertain our 
t;oiiaition is in this world, and so to number our days, 
that ^ may st^riously ap]>ly our hearts to heavenly yds- 
dom nnd grant, tha|i as we are baptized into the deatli 
of th^^on, our Savi^^ur, Jesus Christ, so by continually 
mortifying our corrupt aftbetions, wo may be buried 
with him, and through the gr^c and gate of death, i7ia\ 
pass t ) a joyful resuri'cctionW Thou knowest, O J^ord ! 
the secrets of our hearts ; shut not thy merciful c‘ars to 
our prayers ; but spare us, O Loi'd, most holy ! (.) tiod. 
most mighty ! O holy and most merciful Saviour I thou 
most worthy Judge eternal, suflcj* us not at our last 
hour, for any pains of death, to iall from thee I “ 

Vouchsafe, we beseech thee, O Lord ! to direct, sanc- 
tify, and govern this day, and all the days of our lives, 
both our hearts and bodies in the ways of thy laws, and 
in the works of thy commandments, that through tliy 
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most mighty protection, both here and ever, we may be 
preserved in body and soul. Accept, O Lord ! of our 
prayers aiid supplications tor all estates and conditions 
of men. Jjjiive tliy 8on the heathen for his inheritance, : 
and tha utmost part of the world for his possession. 
8uccco«hc endeavours of all those who are sincerely 
eng®ca in propat;ating Christian knowledge th^ugh-| 
out the world, tliat thy way may* be known upon 
and thy saving health among all nations^ ^VQ besee(;li 
thee to keep thy liousehold the church in continual god- 
liness, that through thy protection it may bo free ft’om 
all adversities, and <levoutly serve thee in good works, to 
the glory of thy great name. 8ciitter her enemies, that 
delight in infatuate and defeat their counsels, 

abate their ])ride, assuage their malice, and conlbund 
theii* devices, and grant that all who confess thy holy 
name may agree in the truth of thy holy word, and live 
|in unity and godly love. Bless all our governors in 
church and state; direct and prosper all their consul- 
tations, tliat all things may be so ordei*ed and settled;by 
their endeavours, upon the best and surest foundations ; 
^hat peece and happiness, toth and justice, religion and 
[ij)iety, may bo established q^ong ui^|||jpr all genera ttons. 
Craiit that all inferior magistrates jj^ay truly and indif- 
lereiitly minister justice, to the ^punishment of wicked- 
ness and vice, and to the inaintenance of thy true i*eli- 
gion and virtue. And of thy goodness, O Lord ! comfort 
and succour all them who in this transitory life are in 
trouble, sorrow, noe<l, sickness, or any other adversity ; 
look upon them with the eyes of thy mercy, give them 
cumlbrt and sure confidence in thee, and in thy due time, 
■JThappy deliverance out of all their aifiictions. Assist 
all those v ho in all appearance draw near the time oi 
their dissolution ; and to fit and prepare them against 
tJi* hour of death, that after their depailure in peac<>. 
and in thy favour, they may be received into thine ever* 
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lasting kingdom. And, we beseech thee, O Lord ! mer- 
cifully to incline thine ears to us, that have made now 
our prayers and supplications unto thee ; and grant that 
those things that we have faithfully asked, ac<3-ding to 
thy will, may effectually be obtained, to the reli^ of our 
necessities, and to the setting forth of thy gloryjBi^ugli 

t flesus Christ, our Lord, in whose blessed iiSAind 
werd|L’^e, continue to pfay, saying, -^Our Father, '^ich 
art in heaven, IJallowed bo thy name ; thy kingdom come 
thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven : give 
i tliis day oujr daily bread ; and forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors ; and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil : for thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory for ever. Amen. 


AN EVENING PRAYER FOR A FAMILY. 

Almighty Cod ^^athcr|bf our lAU’d Jesiis Christ 
Maker of all thinga^udge or all men ; we acknowledge 
and bewail our mamibld sins and wickedness, Mdiicli we, 
from time to time, most gi-ievously have committed by 
thought, word, and deed, against thy Divine Majesty, 
provoking most justly thy wrath and indignation against 
us ; we do earnestly repent, and are heartily sony for 
these our misdoings, and the remembrance of them is 
grievous unto us. Have mercy upon us, 0 Lord ! afhu- 
thy great goodness; according to the multitude oi 
thy mercies do away our ofieuces ; wash us thoroughly 
from our wickedness, and cleanse us from our sins : 
i*reate and make in us new and contrite hearts, that we» 
worthily lamenting our past follies, and acknowledging 
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mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness. 

Grant us, O Lord ! the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, 
that for the time to come, we may think and do sucL 
tilings as be rightful ; that we, who cannot do any thine 
that is good without thee, may by thee be enabled to live 
according to thy will ; that thy grace may always sc 
]>rQypnt and follow us as to make us continually to be 
given to all good works. And thou, O God ! who. know 
est us to be set in the midst of so many and grefcit dan 
^;ers, that by reason of the frailty of our natures we can 
not alv^"ays stand upright; grant to us s^h strengtl 
and protection as may support us in all dangers, aiu 
carry us through all temptations. Help us, O Lord ! t< 
withstand the assaults of the enemies of our salvation 
the worhl, the Mesh, and the devil, and with pure heart 
and minds to follow thee the only God. Graft in ou 
souls the love of thy name, increase in us true religion 
nourish us with all goodness, and of thy great mere; 
keep us in the same. 

And thou, O Ciod! whose never-failing providenc 
ordi*reth all things, both in heaven and earth, put fron 
u>:, we beseech thee, all hurtful things, and give us thos 
things -which are profitable for us^ And since it is tho 
alone canst govern the unruly wills and affections c 
sinful men, grant that we may love the things whic 
tliou conimandest, and desire that which thou dost pre 
mise, that so, among the sundry and manifold change 
of the world, our hearts may sui’ely there be fixed whei 
true joys are to be found. Dispose us, by all the mear 
of grace we enjoy, to attain tliat everlasting salvatio 
thou liast promised, that we may both perceive an 
know those things which we ouglit to do, and may ha\ 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same. 

Teach us, O Lord ! so to number our days, that w 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom ; and grant that ne 
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ther the splendour of any thing that is groat in us, nor 
the conceit of any thing that is good in us, may any 
way withdraw our eyes from looking ifpon ourselves as 
sinful dust and ashes ; but that we may press forward 
toward the prize of the high calling that is before us, 
with faith and patience, with humility and meekness, 
with mortification and self-denial, with charity and con- 
stant perseverance to the end; that so when wo shall de- 
part this life, we may sleep in the Lord, and at the ge- 
neral resurrection in the last day may be found accept - 
^able in thy sight, and receive that blessing which thy^ 
fceloved Soi|^hall then confer upon all those that truly 
love and fcai* thee. 

Charge thy holy providence, 0 Lord ! wc humbly be- 
seech thee, with us this night, and by thy erreat mercy 
defend us from all the perils and dangers of it. Keep us 
both outward in ov^ bodies and inward in our souls, that 
we may be defendejl fi’om all adversities that may hap- 
pen to our bodies, and from all ejjil thoug]|ts ♦hat may 
assault and hurt our souls. 

Extend thy goodness, O Lord ! to the whole race of 
mankind; have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics; take|^’om them all ignorance, hardness 
of heart, and contempt of thy word, and so fetch them 
home to thy flock, that they may be saved among the 
remnant of the true Israelites. Grant unto all those 
that are admitted into fellowship of Christ’s religion, 
that they may eschew those things that are contrary to 
itheir professions, and follow all such things as arc agree- 
able to the same. Let thy continual pity cleanse and 
defend thy church; and because it cannot continue in 
safety without thy succour, preserve it evermore with 
thy help and goodness. Bless all thy governors both in 
church and state, that in their several stations they may 
be useful and serviceable to thy glory and the public 
good. We make our humble supplications to thee for 
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aliour benefactors, friends, and relations, and also for 
o}iv very enemies. Let thy fatherly han(| be ever ovei* 
them; let thy Hgly Spirit be ever with them, and so 
load them in the knowledge and obedience of the word, 
that ill the end they may obtain everlasting life. Look 
with an eye of pity and compassion upon all those who 
are any ways athicted or distressed in mind, body, or es- 
tate ; give them patience under all their sufferings, and 
in due time a happy issue out of all their afflictions. 

And as we pray unto thee, O God ! for ourselves and 
■ others, so we <lcsire to bless and praise thy lioly name, 
for all thy goodness and loving-kindness unto us and tc 
all ’men. We give thee hearty thanks for the preserva- 
tion of us the day past, and rest of our lives, from innu 
inerable accidents and dangers, for the comforts anc 
conveniences, as well as the necessaries of lite. Bu 
above all, we laud, and magnify, an^adore thy good 
ness, in the r^emption of the worldly the death an< 
|passiou of oiASavioui^Christ, both God and man, wfr 
<lid humble Iiimself evSi to the death upon the cross fo 
us miserable sinners, who lay in darkness and in th 
shadow of death, that he might make us the children c 
God, and exalt us to everlasting Teach us to ex 

press oin* thankfulness, by submitting ourselves entire! 
to his holy will and pleasure; and by studying to serv 
him in true holiness and righteousness all the days t 
our liveg. Accept, O Lord ! of these our prayers an 
praise^K and through the mediation of Jesus Chris 
our blessed Saviour and Redeemer, who hath taught r 
when we praj' to say, “ Our Father,'* &c. 












